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ABSTRACT 


Arianne M. Ekinci: Permanent Precarity: East Turkestani and the Quest for Political Belonging 
in Homeland and Diaspora, 1930-1970 
(Under the direction of Michael Tsin) 

This dissertation uses the East Turkestani (Uyghurs) as a case study to explore the 
possible fates of borderland communities during the transition from imperial polities to nation- 
state. How do they obtain political belonging and who determines the parameters of that identity: 
the community itself, established polities, or international ideals? This study follows East 
Turkestani leadership, specifically Mohammed Amin Bugra! and, later, Isa Yusuf Alptekin, from 
East Turkestan (Xinjiang) to Kashmir, Kabul, Chongqing, Ankara and Istanbul on their quest to 
define the East Turkestani as a political community and establish political belonging in local, 
national and international contexts c. 1930-1970. 

The collapse of old structures and exposure to new ideas led to a re-envisioning of East 
Turkestan as a potential political community. After annihilation of a short-lived East Turkestan 
Republic and failure to re-stage revolution from exile in Kashmir and Kabul, Bugra and Alptekin 
worked to develop limited self-rule under the umbrella state of the Chinese Nationalists (GMD). 
Following the collapse of GMD rule on the mainland and establishment of the PRC in 1949, East 


Turkestani fled over the mountains and attempted to claim political belonging in both Kashmir 


' See “A Note on Names” for alternate spellings. 
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and Afghanistan via historic affinity. Many of these East Turkestani were later granted 
citizenship in the Republic of Turkey, to which they immigrated as “returning Turks” 1952- 
1968. However, Turkey’s policies toward immigrant Turks shifted after this period, and the 
nation no longer grants the same privileges to immigrant hopefuls. Meanwhile, the PRC 
undertook an extensive program to integrate East Turkestani as Uyghur and Kazak ethnic 
minority Chinese nationals. Reflecting the transnational character of its subject, this dissertation 
incorporates sources from Indian, Turkish, British, U.S. and IO archives, as well as newspaper 
articles, personal letters, and publications in English, Turkish and Chinese. The experiences of 
the East Turkestani, and the results of their varied attempts to gain political belonging 
demonstrates that there is no guaranteed path to stable political belonging for borderland. 
Political belonging is precarious and influenced by numerous factors, many of which are beyond 


the community’s control. 
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A NOTE ON NAMES 

This dissertation uses names as they were employed by people at the time because a 
name is not just a name but reflective of how people envisioned that entity. Place names do shift 
over time in reflection of shifting cultural-political understanding of these places shift over time. 
Some places can simultaneously have two different names, because they are two different places 
in the imaginations of different people. This is especially true for East 
Turkestan/Sinkiang/Xinjiang. I have standardized names that have variations in the archives. 
Most often, I have chosen the variant that is the most common and recognizable (for example, 
Mohd. Amin Bugra is also known as Mehmet Emin, Mohd. Amin, Mohd Imin, Mohd. Hazrat, 
Mohd. Akhun, Mohammed I Min, Mohd. Beg, Amin Beg, Ex-Amir of Khotan, Aimin and the 
alias Abdullah Khan Yarkendi). Mohd. Amin Bugra is introduced as Mohd. Amin, the name he 
uses until 1950, when he adopts the surname Bugra. For periods after 1950, he is referred to as 
Bugra. I change the way he is referred to in the text because, as is discussed in Chapter 4, the 
adoption of the surname represents an intentional transformation of his public persona. The 
second main character, Isa Yusuf Alptekin, likewise has a number of variations to his name with 
Isa Beg, Issa Beg, Issa Yousef, Isa Yusufoglu, Isa Effendi, Aissa, Aissabeg, Mr. Aisa, Ai Sha 
and Aliftakin all appearing in the archives. /sa is used to refer to him through 1949; Isa adopts 
the surname Alptekin in 1950 and is thereafter referred to as Alptekin in the dissertation. 
The values of letters also differ across languages and across archival texts. Altishahri Turki does 
not distinguish between “q” and “k,” though “q” is perhaps being the more accurate 
transcription. English transcriptions and translations vary. I have gone with the prevailing 


spelling in the archives (eg. Keriya instead of Qeriya, but Qasim Jan Haji instead of Kasim Jan 


Xl 


Haji). Likewise, I have distinguished between “h” and “kh” (a hard, guttural ‘k’), using 


“Khotan” instead of “Hotan.” 


Turkistan vs. Turkestan: Spelling varies even within individual documents. As it is slightly 


more prevalent, this dissertation uses “Turkestan” for consistency. 


East Turkestan vs. Sinkiang vs. Xinjiang: East Turkestan is the name used by local Turkic 
Muslim inhabitants for their homeland, especially in the first half of the 20" century. Greater 
Turkistan was comprised of West Turkistan under Russian and then Soviet rule and East 
Turkestan under Qing and then nominal ROC rule. The Chinese nationalists (KMT) referred to 
the greater region as ‘Sinkiang;’ the British and other foreigners referred to the region as 
Sinkiang, East Turkestan or Chinese Turkestan. Following the introduction of pinyin, the 


official Chinese name became Xinjiang. 


Altishahr vs. Southern Xinjiang vs. Kashgaria: All three refer to the oasis communities 
around the Taklamakan desert in the Tarim Basin. Altishahr literally translates to “six cities” and 
is an indigenous name; Southern Xinjiang is a Chinese name that assumes the region is half of a 
whole (the other half being Dzhungaria in the north) and Kashgaria was used by the British to 


refer to the area around, and under the influence of, Kashgar. 


Dzhungaria vs. Northern Xinjiang: Dzhungaria (alt. Jungaria, Zhungaria) is the endemic name 


for the region north of the Tianshan Mountains; like “Southern Xinjiang,” Northern Xinjiang is a 


Chinese name that imposes the assumption that the region is half of a whole. 
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Hami vs. Kumul; Ili vs. Gulja: Some places have significant differences between Turki and 
Chinese names; This dissertation uses the Turki names when these places are being discussed by 


Turki in Republican period and Chinese names for the PRC period. 


East Turkestani vs. Turkistani vs. Turki vs. Uyghur: During the period covered in this 
dissertation, most Altishahri locals thought of themselves as Turki and foreign sources refered to 
them as Turki. Turkestani was a political identity cultivated c. 1930-1950. East Turkestan leaders 
refer to their state as East Turkestan and their community as Turkestani through the 1950s and 
East Turkestani later. However, to avoid confusion with Turkestani from Soviet Central Asia, 
this dissertation uses East Turkestani when referring to this politicized community in diaspora. 
Uyghur is a political term given meaning in the Soviet Union, originally referring to local 
communists, that came to have a broader ethnic meaning and was later adopted as the official 


ethnonym of non-nomadic Turki originally hailing from Altishahr by the PRC and USSR. 


Turki vs. Uyghur language: The Uyghur language was standardized in the PRC and is 
somewhat different from Turki as it was spoken and written by inhabitants of Altishahr pre- 
1949. Both local and foreign sources refer to the local language spoken in Altishahr pre-1949 as 


Turki. 


East Turkestan Republic vs. Turkic Islam Republic of East Turkestan: Both names were 


employed by the leaders of the short-lived state. However, they later referred to the historic state 


and political community primary as East Turkestan. 
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Second East Turkestan Republic vs. Three Districts Rebellion vs. [li Coalition: All refer to 
the semi-autonomous Soviet-supported government formed in Ili, Tarbagatay and Altay c. 1944- 
1946. After expelling Chinese administrators, rebellion leaders titled the state the “East 
Turkestan Republic.” When the state signed an alliance with the ROC government in Urumdi, it 
was called the “Ili Coalition.” In the PRC period, the state was re-imagined as the proto- 


communist “three districts rebellion.” 


Sino-Muslim vs. Tungan vs. Hui: All names refer to Chinese-speaking Muslims originally 
descended from Central Asian and Arabic traders. Turki and foreign sources in the Republican 
Period refer to them as Tungan, a name still used across post-Soviet Central Asia, while many 
contemporary scholars refer to them as Sino-Muslim to emphasize their inclusion in newly- 
imagined Chinese nationalism. Upon the establishment of the PRC, this group officially became 


Hui ([=1%) ethnic minority. 


“Chinese”: As noted by multiple scholars, “Chinese” is an incredibly nebulous term, referring to 
both multiple distinct polities in centered around Beijing, Nanjing and Chongqing, and 
individuals or regions associated with that government. In sources from the pre-PRC period, 
“Chinese” does not necessarily carry an ethnic connotation. For example, when British sources 
refer to “Chinese officials” in the 1930s and 40s, this term denotes officials affiliated with the 


Republic of China, regardless of ethnicity or religion. 


Kuomintang vs. Guomindang: These names refer to the party that governed the Republic of 


China and are the same in Chinese characters ([] F{’t); Kuomintang (KMT) is was the official 
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English name under the Wade Giles transliteration system, whereas Guomindang (GMD) is the 
official name under the pinyin transliteration system developed in the PRC in the 1950s. This 


dissertation KMT, as the term most common in the period under study. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I was sitting in Uyghur class in the summer of 2018 when the world learned that the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) had forcefully incarcerated thousands of Uyghurs in “re- 
education camps.” Over the next several days more details came out: not thousands, but up to 
two million Uyghurs were held in the ‘camps,’ which were run like high security prisons; 
contrary to state claims, many of those incarcerated were not terrorists or individuals lacking 
either Chinese language or vocational skills, but educated professionals whose only crime was a 
hint of incomplete allegiance to the state; and, most shockingly for the world, construction of the 
camps had begun four years’ earlier, unbeknownst to the international community. In those early 
days, journalists, politicians and academics were in shock: how could such camps — soon dubbed 
“concentration camps” — be built in the modern world? How could the PRC justify the forced 
incarceration of millions of citizens who had committed no crime? And how had they gone 
undetected for four years? 

In 2018 my academic interests had already begun migrating from Inner Chinese history — 
my B.A. thesis was on underground literature of the Cultural Revolution — to minority policy, 
specifically focusing on Xinjiang, where I had lived 2012-2013. This dissertation started, in part, 
as an attempt to explain the historical background of issues in contemporary Xinjiang, including 
how “re-education” camps could arise in a modern state. And while Chapter 6 of this 
dissertation does look at the foundational concepts concerning the Uyghurs’ place in the Chinese 


nation that made ideologically possible the establishment of state-run “re-education centers” in 


2014, to focus solely on the origins would be impose upon the narrative a framework designed 
by the PRC state. Instead, this dissertation grounds itself in the people who lived in the region 
before it became Xinjiang, before it was imagined as part of the PRC, to examine the possible 
paths of political community formation for borderland communities in the transition from 
imperial to nation-state systems. For as much as the current PRC administration aspires to frame 
the narrative, the factors that contributed to contemporary modes of political belonging for 
Uyghurs in Xinjiang stretch far beyond Xi Jinping’s rule, and beyond even the establishment of 
the PRC itself. 
Decentering History from Successful States 

As Tom Mullaney so aptly points out in Coming to Terms with the Nation: Ethnic 
Classification in Modern China, much of scholarship focuses on particular, clearly delineated 
groups — so much so that our entire library catalogue system sorts histories and ethnographic 
works by internationally recognized political bodies and ethnic classification.” But when we 
dwell in the library aisle for one minute longer, it becomes apparent that the focus of most 
political histories is usually on this or that group that succeeded, or the history of this leader of 
this place or community who, even if they didn’t succeed, at least achieved widespread 
recognition. 

This tendency reflects the same bias as writing a history of the pre-20" century focusing 
solely on the male; yes, men penned most of the surviving archives, but theirs was far from the 


only perspective. In fact, when we look at it this way, it becomes quite obvious that we’re 


2 Thomas S. Mullaney Coming to Terms with the Nation: Ethnic Classification in Modern China, (Berkley: 
University of California Press, 2011) 13. 


missing a good portion — in the case of gender about half — of the total possible historical 
experience. So too with national histories: we can write about the fates of states that survived, of 
leaders who achieved national or international acclaim, because they left their mark in the 
archives, because they established the archives and organized the way we see the historical 
record. But theirs is far from the only experience. 

When the imperial order crumbled in the early 20" century, there were few obvious 
states; many peoples had overlapping identities, multiple planes on which they could establish 
alliance and affiliation. The world was full of diverse ways of imagining political belonging — 
only one of which was the globally-comprehensive nation-state model. Many people inhabited 
borderlands and did not obviously belong to the core population of any new nation. 

“Borderland” in itself is a somewhat misleading term: a borderland is not necessarily on 
the periphery of one clearly-defined polity, but is often a liminal space of communities affiliated 
with geographically disparate regions through extensive historical networks. Some of these 
networks were themselves so strong that recent scholars have argued that the network itself can 
be seen as constituting political space, albeit one without a strong geographic border.* This 
dissertation looks at the period in which post-imperial political identities were suggested, 
contested and forged, to examine the factors that influenced the possible fates of borderland 
communities and their ability to obtain political belonging, defined here as recognition, rights 


and residence, on their own terms in the emergent world of nation-states. 


3 See, for example, Enseng Ho, “Inter-Asian Concepts for Mobile Societies,” Journal of Asian Studies, 76, No. 4 
(2017): 907 — 928, and The Graves of Tarim: Genealogy and Mobility across the Indian Ocean (Berkley: University 
of California Press, 2006), as well as Nile Green, Bombay Islam: The Religious Economy of the West Indian Ocean, 
1840-1915, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), Global Muslims in the Age of Steam and Print and 
Tim Harper and Sunil Amrith, eds. Sites of Asian Interaction: Ideas, Networks and Mobility (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2014) and James Gelvin and Nile Green eds. Global Muslims in the Age of Steam and Print 
(Berkley, University of California Press, 2013). 


The six chapters here follow the efforts of a borderland people self-identified as East 
Turkestani as they navigated through the transition from imperial political systems to the nation 
state (c. 1930-1970), focusing on three areas of inquiry. First, through looking specifically at the 
routes pursued by the East Turkestani, I ask, what paths to political belonging were open to 
borderland communities in this period, what forces influenced — and limited — these paths, and 
what tools or “weapons of the weak” did communities develop to circumvent these limitations? 
Second, I use the case of the East Turkestani to inquire into whether borderland communities in 
this period were able to rely upon absolute international standards in staking political identity 
and obtaining recognition and respect for those identities. If a community could identity and 
fulfill certain universal criteria, was there a reliable path to obtaining their desired means of 
political belonging? Likewise, was political belonging, once obtained, absolute, or contingent on 
the continued value of recognizing and upholding that political identity for key stakeholders? 
Finally, this dissertation asks whether political belonging as it developed for borderland 
communities was self-defined or state-defined. Could a community, for example, self-declare 
sovereignty and determine the terms of its sovereignty, or was recognition and observance of this 


self-claimed political identity dependent on acceptance by established states? 


To address these questions, this dissertation looks at six possible routes that the East 
Turkestani embarked upon in their attempt to secure political belonging: establishment of a 
sovereign state, reliance on regional networks, regional autonomy coupled with affiliation with a 
larger and more powerful umbrella state, asylum-seeking in a foreign state, developing political 
community among the diaspora residing in a sympathetic host country, and inclusion into a 


nation as ethnic-minority nationals. 


The East Turkestani did not succeed in establishing political belonging on their own 
terms, or even a universally-acknowledged political identity — today the East Turkestani are more 
commonly known as the “Uyghur.” This dissertation argues that this ‘failure’ is not due to lack 
of gumption, sincerity or effort — all of which these people demonstrated — but on account of 
larger political forces shaping the stage onto which they pushed themselves and determining, and 
often limiting, the parameters of the possible. 

For anyone who has even glanced at the international news over the last six years, the 
relevance of this dissertation to its immediate subject (the East Turkestani) should be obvious: 
fifty years after the nation-state became the globally-dominant means of organizing political 
power, the East Turkestani/Uyghur have yet to obtain political belonging on their own terms, 
particularly in their homeland, where many remain incarcerated in state-run “re-education” 
camps. Yet the East Turkestani are not the only borderland community to have secure political 
belonging slip from their hands. Many contemporary conflicts — from breakaway autonomous 
enclaves in the post-Soviet region to ongoing disputes over degrees of sovereignty with the 
Kurds of Turkey and Iraq, to Russia’s war of aggression in Ukraine (which it claims is naturally 
part of Russia), to Israel’s satellite communities in the West Bank and war in Gaza — are rooted 
in unresolved disputes over political identity and right to self-determination of communities once 
at the borderlands of empire. Far from disappearing with the advent of a world of nation-states, 


questions of political belonging for borderland communities are still with us. 


Locating the East Turkestani 
At this point it may not be exactly clear where — and what — East Turkestan was, or how 


the experience of East Turkestanis can be extrapolated to make general theoretical claims. This 


confusion is warranted, as both definition, political association, and even location of East 
Turkestan shifted significantly between the 1920s, when the idea of such a polity first arose, and 
1970, when the United States definitively turned down community leaders’ requests for 
recognition and support. 

East Turkestan is, in its simplest reduction, the homeland of sedentary and nomadic 
Turkic Muslims residing in the space between Inner China and Persianate Central Asia, a land 
roughly synonymous with present-day Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region (KUAR).* East 
Turkistan was historically the counterpart of Western Turkistan — the parts of Central Asia 
conquered by the Russian Musocvite Empire by the end of the 19 century. Through 1950, East 
Turkistan was also commonly referred to as Chinese Turkistan (as opposed to Russian Turkistan) 


and “Sinkiang,” (#1 or “New Frontier”). Contemporary Chinese romanization, a system called 


pinyin, became official in 1958, after which the official romanization became “Xinjiang.” 

All of these names carry different political significance. As this is a dissertation about 
attempts to claim political belonging and the right to determine a group’s political identity, use of 
a blanket term throughout the dissertation, whether East Turkestan, Sinkiang or Xinjiang, would 
not be intellectually honest. Instead, I use the various terms most commonly employed by 
different groups of actors. For local nationalists, the region is East Turkestan;> for Chinese 
Nationalists (Kuomintang or KMT), Sinkiang; and for Chinese Communists (CCP), Xinjiang. 

For activists in the diaspora, East Turkestan is currently conceived as synonymous with 


the geopolitical boundaries of Xinjiang Autonomous Uyghur Region. This space actually 


4 East of the Gobi Desert and west of the Pamirs, north of the Himalayas and south of the Altai mountains. 


> And sometimes Chinese Turkistan, though I do not employ that term here, in effort to minimize confusion. 


encompasses three geographically, politically and historically different regions, as explained 
below: the Tarim Basin encompassing the Taklamakan Desert and oasis cities of Altishahr, also 
known as South Sinkiang; the eastern basin encompassing Hami/Qumul, Turpan and Urumai; 
and the northern Dzhungarian Steppe, Altai Range foothills and city of Gulca neslted in the Ii 
Valley. Until the 1940s, however, East Turkestan was often used to refer exclusively to 


Altishahr, or to Altishahr and the eastern cities of Qumul and Turpan. 
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Figure 1: Map of Altishahr and Surrounding Area, c. 1930. 


East Turkestani are sedentary or pastoral (nomadic) Muslim Turks, today primarily 
categorized as ethnic Uyghur and Kazak, who inhabited the three regions that now comprise 
Xinjiang — though, due to centuries of economic and political exchange and upheaval, East 
Turkestani also resided in the Ferghana Valley, Afghanistan, northern India and Kashmir. Some 


families strictly farmed the land in a fixed locality; many engaged in cross-border trade, 


pilgrimage, scholarship and seasonal labor migration. By the period covered in this dissertation, 
kinship networks spanned borders and many families had members born in different states.° 

While the political history of this region is extensively covered elsewhere, a brief outline 
will help our narrative: Through the mid 1700s, the oasis towns of Altishahr were bound by a 
loose political affiliation. Power struggles between two political-religious lineages in Altishahr 
led to leaders pursuing outside alliances, including with the Dzhungarians to the north. 

Between 1755 and 1759 the Qing Empire to the East launched a military campaign upon 
the Dzhungarians, who had been raiding the Qing frontierlands. By the end of the 1750s, the 
Qing army had decimated the Dzhungarians and established military garrisons across the 
Dzhungarian Basin and Ili Valley. A series of events led the Qing to turn south and launch a 
military campaign against the former Dzhungarian allies in Altishahr. By 1759, most of the local 
elite had fled over the passes to neighboring polities and the Qing claimed military domination 
over Altishahr. In Dzhungaria, the Qing secured rule through the military garrisons, manned by 
soldiers-cum-farmers, many of whom hailed from the Mongolic and Tsungic tribes at the 
northern edges of the Qing empire, or identified as Dungan — Chinese-speaking Muslims. 
However, the Qing had no interest in settling soldiers in the desert oases of the South. Here 
instead they instated a beg system in which loyal families, many of whom hailed from the 
eastern cities of Hami and Turpan, closer to Inner China, were granted tax-free land and a set 


number of households to work that land in exchange for administering the locality and delivering 


6 All the NAI archives. Other inhabitants included the Kazaks, various Mongolic and Tungan groups brought over 
during the Qing empire, Han Chinese, and Tungans. Like the East Turkestani, the Tungans have many names. 
Tungans are (broadly speaking) Chinese-speaking Muslims with roots in Central Asia and/or Arabia. Imperials 
Chinese archives refer to them as Hui or Huihui (“Muslim”) while Europeans and Turki call them Tungan (Bugra 
Sharki Turkistan Tarihi 1942); after 1949 they officially become “Hui” minority in the PRC, though historic 
diaspora communities are still known as Tungan or Chinese Muslim. For exhaustive discussion see Indiana guy. 


taxes to the Qing. As documented by Kim Kwangmin, the Qing and local notables (begs) struck 
up a mutually beneficial relationship that allowed Qing nominal control over Altishahr at a 
fraction of the cost and investment of the military garrisons, provided begs with access to the 
Chinese market, and fundamentally altered Altishahr’s socio-economic fabric. ’ The beg system 
was easily exploited by elite families and led to extreme disparity, privatization of the commons, 
economic disenfranchisement of the general population, and increased seasonal economic 
migration across the borders.* Harsh desert conditions between oasis and the opening of 
seasonal passes in the Kunlun and Tianshan ranges encouraged continued trade and seasonal 
labor migration over the passes to the Ferghana valley, Afghanistan, Hunza, and Kashmir. Many 
of the historic religious lineages retained localized power through an alternate network of 
religious endowments inclusive of mosques, institutions, and tax-free lands and shops embedded 
in cross-border trade networks. Nearly invisible to administrators in Urumai, this network 
provided an alternate power structure through the first half of the 20" century. 

Due in great part to economic instability brought by the beg system, the 1800s saw 
almost continuous revolt, culminating in expulsion of the Qing and establishment of an 
independent state under the leadership of Yakub Beg, descendant of a family exiled to the 
Ferghana Valley.” Yakub Beg was as despotic as he was effective, and a combination of internal 


discord and returned Qing interest in the region toppled his government in 1884, after which 


7 Kim Kwangmin, Borderland Capitalism: Turkestan Produce, Qing Silver, and the Birth of an Eastern 
Market, 2016. 


8 Tbid, 106-107. 


° Hodong Kim, Holy War in China: The Muslim Rebellion and State in Chinese Central Asia, 1864-1877 (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 2004). 


Altishahr and Dzhungaria were united as “Xinjiang Province.” The provincial seat of 
government was in Urumai, far to the east of Altishahr and separated from the oasis towns by 
hundreds of miles of harsh desert. Immediate rule in Altishahr remained weak; scholars estimate 
that, until the 1900s, no more than 2000 soldiers or Qing administrators resided in a region three 
times the size of France.!? Though the Qing empire collapsed in 1911, the governor in Urumqi 
hung onto his seat and the political structure in Altishahr remained roughly the same through the 
late 1920s. 

Altishahr was, in sum, a crossroads, a place defined by relations with outside territories 
as much as by internal identity. As such, ‘East Turkestani’ was not an exclusive identity. Prior 
to the advent of definitive nation-states, many East Turkestani claimed a variety of overlapping 
geographic, cultural, political and economic identities as suited particular situations. When 
modern nation-states, most notably the Republic of China (1911-1949), People’s Republic of 
China (1949-), the Republic of India (1947-), and Soviet Union (1922-1991), were formed in the 
early and mid-twentieth century, the East Turkestani did not obviously fit into any of these 
nations. 

While East Turkestani history is often appropriated by contemporary Uyghur 
independence movements and nationalistic Chinese historians of ethnic minorities, the East 
Turkestani were not an ethnic group like the Uyghur, but a loose association of Turkic Muslim 


peoples united in the period covered in this dissertation with the intent to institute some form of 


‘0 Kwangmin Kim, “Qing Rule in Zhungaria and Altishahr: settler COloniamism and Indirect Rule” in “Xinjiang 
Under the Qing” Asian History, March, 2018. 
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self-rule against the onslaught of resource expropriation,!! labor exploitation, and belligerent rule 
by competing imperial powers and other surrounding states. As the imperial order crumbled, the 
East Turkestani, like many other peoples in this era, sought to establish secure claim to political 
belonging using a diverse array of approaches.'* This dissertation tells the story of their efforts 
to become a recognized, rights-bearing political community. 

Existing Literature and a Suitable Framework for a Crossborder Subject 

Just as the East Turkestani did not obviously fit into any of the surrounding nation-states 
that emerged in the 20th century, so too does an academic inquiry into possible paths to political 
belonging for the East Turkestani into this period not fit into a state-centered frame. Literature on 
political belonging for a people with overlapping identities and strong network affiliations must 
account for these factors in both approach and analysis. 

Existing literature is predominately defined by geographic (Xinjiang-centric) or 
ethnographic (Uyghur-centric or East Turkestani-centric) approaches. Xinjiang studies as a 
genre emerged as a subset of “New Qing” studies in the mid-to-late 1990s. New Qing studies 
was developed by a group of scholars trained in traditional approaches to Chinese imperial 
history who advocated for a Qing (not Chinese)-centered approach to the Qing empire, inclusive 
of using Manchu-language sources in addition to Chinese and introduced a focus on the 
borderlands of empire. Notable examples of this genre covering the Qing Empire in Xinjiang 


include Peter Perdue’s China Marches West: The Qing Conquest of Central Eurasia, which 


'! The East Turkestani not only sat at a strategic junction between states, but also on some of the region’s richest 
natural resources. 


'2 As Nile Green demonstrates in Bombay Islam, and James Scott in The Art of Not Being Governed: An Anarchist 
History of Upland Southeast Asia (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2009), affiliative identities, actually quite 
common in this era 
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examines the Qing Empire’s 18th century conquest of Inner Asia; James Millward’s Beyond the 
Pass: economy, ethnicity, and empire in Qing Central Asia, 1759-1864, which looks at exactly 
how the Qing attempted to organize and administer the parts of this new realm for which there 
are imperial archives (the text largely focuses on military garrisons in Dzhungaria); and Laura 
Newby’s The Empire and the Khanate: a political history of Qing relations with Khoqand 
c.1760-1860, which takes a closer look at political structures in Altishahr through examining 
power-contestations between the Qing empire and exiled influential Altishahris relocated to the 
Ferghana Valley — albeit through using only Qing archives. While this body of work brought 
much needed depth and nuance to Qing studies, literature in this genre is still heavily reliant on 
imperial sources and imposes an imperial framework on localities. Particularly for scholars of 
this period who could conduct research in Manchu, the focus was predominately on the ideology, 
intentions and reactions of the court and local officials. Even when the subject is at the periphery 
of empire, the gaze is directed from the center and the subject seen through its interaction with 
the Qing. Beyond the Pass, for example, focuses predominately on Dzhungaria, as the imperial 
archives offered little information on local structures in Altishahr. As such, New Qing History 
tended to be contained by and within the Qing Empire. As should be clear from the brief 
historical background above, political identity in Altishahr was not defined solely through 
relation to imperial rule. 

Students of the founders of New Qing history in the 2000s and 2010s, concentrated in a 
few graduate programs, expanded upon New Qing History to do deep dives into specific aspects 
of local life and politics in Dzhunagria and Altishahr during the Qing imperial and Republican 
periods. Like their predecessors, many scholars in this group came to Xinjiang Studies/Uyghur 


Studies through years of immersion in Chinese Studies. Like their predecessors, a number 
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learned locally-employed languages — Russian, Chagatay (old Turki), Persian and contemporary 
Uyghur — to compliment research in Chinese. Literature in this body of work provides great 
depth and nuance in narratives concerning local literary, political and economic networks and, 
indeed, provide a seminal foundation for the field. However, like the work of their predecessors, 
many of these works stop inquiry at modern borders. One notable exception is David Brophy’s 
Uyghur Nation: Reform and Revolution on the Russia-China Frontier, which examines political 
development in Urumqi, Dzhungaria, and Soviet Central Asia through utilizing the 
intermittently-open archives in Kazakstan. Yet no similar work exists for Altishahr; Rian 
Thum’s The Sacred Routes of Uyghur History examines religious networks across Central Asia, 
yet does not look at the branches of this network that extended into the Ferghana Valley and 
northern British India; Joshua Freeman’s dissertation Print and Power in the Communist 
Borderlands: The Rise of Uyghur National Culture looks at literary networks within Xinjiang, 
but not literature coming into the province through these same routes — which overlapped with 
trade routes, haj routes, and the paths taken by traveling scholars. 

Emerging, as it did, from graduate programs overseen by New Qing Historians, this 
newer body of work often stops the narrative when the Chinese Communist came into power in 
1949. With the exception of a few works on politics and natural resources, scholarship on 
Xinjiang and the Uyghurs skips the period between 1949 and the Reform and Opening 
(beginning in the 1980s in Xinjiang) almost entirely, with the later period covered by 
anthropologists, ethnographers, political scientists and sociologists. 

Thus, there are two gaps in current literature on the East Turkestani, specifically in the 
examination of development of political belonging in the transition from imperial to nation-state 


system. First, existing literature tends to stop at the political borders drawn during the Qing 
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Empire and thus does not fully consider the critical role of networks and high-volume cross- 
border movement. And second, little literature on this region actually covers the period in which 
East Turkestani (and then Uyghur) political belonging was defined. This dissertation aims to fill 


both of those gaps. 


To say that there is no literature on the East Turkestani covering the period between 1949 
and 1980 is somewhat misleading, for there is literature — just not literature focused on 
experiences and events in the homeland. The third body of literature concerning the East 
Turkestani is that primarily in Turkish and written by Turkish academics concerning the historic 
Turkic roots of the East Turkestani or the East Turkestani diaspora in the Republic of Turkey., 
Some of this literature does overlap with material covered in the dissertation, yet it relies on 
different sources and is written to accomplish a different political objective. Whereas Xinjiang- 
centered literature has long over-relied on state narratives and official archives, the literature in 
Tiirkiye often abstains from employing government archives, relying instead on oral histories 
and the writings of East Turkestani who emigrated to the Republic of Turkey in the 1950s and 
60s. I argue in Chapter 5 that, while East Turkestani-penned narratives provide critical insight 
into immigrant experiences, they do not constitute unbiased history and should be analyzed 
within specific historical context. Many of the academics writing the history of East Turkestani 
in Turkey also have direct links to either the political parties that became involved with the East 
Turkestani or the East Turkestani community itself. The historical narratives they pen are 
implicated in justification and preservation of the very community that is the subject of their 
work. Affiliation with one’s subject does not necessarily undermine scholarly integrity, though 


it can predisposition writers to pursue certain narrative threads over others. As with all authors, 
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we must consider the personal and political motivations underpinning their work and influencing 
their selection and analysis of data. 


Framework Determines Dialogue 


Which framework we choose influences the narrative we tell. A framework determines 
dialogue and, to an extent, possible outcomes. Whichever party establishes the framework for 
debate determines how issues will be discussed, possible conclusions, and the paths by which 
discussants or participants will reach those conclusions. Participants may squabble over details, 
but will likely stay within the parameters of certain fundamental assumptions. 

This is true both for the framework of this dissertation, and for the subject matter. 

This dissertation originally had a much narrower focus: incorporation of the East 
Turkestani (then known to me only as the Uyghur) within the People’s Republic of China. As 
mentioned above, current literature on Xinjiang and the Uyghurs tends to approach the subject 
from within current administrative boundaries. Like the students of New Qing Historians, I 
initially approached the subject from China studies, and was first introduced to the Uyghurs as a 
recognized minority within the Chinese nation, and saw Uyghur land and people as primarily in 
relation to the Chinese state (literally, as I first arrived in Xinjiang on a train from Beijing). 
Given my background in China studies — I majored in History and Chinese in college before 
spending several years living in the PRC, including a year teaching at a Chinese state university 
in Urumai — this approach made sense, and China studies seemed to offer an all-encompassing 
analytical frame. I entered my PhD program planning to use this framework because I was 
aware of no other. 

In 2019, I wrote my Master’s thesis on gendered liberation, the discourse of benevolent 


development and incorporation of Uyghur women as productive, protected, rights-bearing 
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minority nationals into the early PRC. Then, a week after defending my thesis, I flew to 
Tiirkiye’? to spend a summer researching the Uyghur diaspora. Since the PRC (and particularly 
Xinjiang) was closed to foreign researchers at the time, committee member Michelle King 
suggested this as one way to gather non-state perspectives on Uyghur history in Xinjiang. What 
I found in Tiirkiye, however, forced me to rethink the entire framework for my dissertation. No 
Uyghurs had immigrated to the Republic of Turkey between 1952 and 1968. Instead, the records 
were full of “East Turkestanis.” The name “Uyghur” didn’t appear until the 1980s, during the 
PRC’s reform and opening, when immigrants who had internalized Chinese ethnic categorization 
arrived in Istanbul on official visitor visas. Immigrants in the 1950s and 60s held a completely 
different conceptualization of themselves, as a geo-political — not ethnic — community. As I 
researched this group’s reconstruction of its own history and struggle for political rights in 
diaspora, I began to see that, while part of this narrative resided within Chinese nationality 
studies, the story here was more directly related to larger questions concerning the post-imperial 
political order, particularly as it pertained to peoples on the margins of old empires. 


Finding a Framework to Discuss the East Turkestani 


Since discovery of the “re-education” camps in Xinjiang in 2018, a number of New Qing 
Historians and their protegee have recognized the need to shift the gravitational center of their 
studies away from the Qing or Chinese state. A geographical approach to Uyghur/Xinjiang 
studies that places it primarily within relation to the Chinese state essentially concedes the PRC’s 
right to determine the identity of these people, as the PRC claims to be the successor state of all 


‘Chinese’ empires states within today’s territory, and casts the community’s history in a way that 


'3 The Republic of Turkey at the time; the state changed its name in 2021, midway through the researching of this 
dissertation. I use “Turkey” or “The Republic of Turkey” when referring to the nation in the 1930s-2021. 
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emphasizes relation to China. Regardless of how critical a scholar may be of PRC or Qing 
policies, this approach ultimately supports acceptance of the Chinese state’s proposed frame and 
moves discussion into an arena defined by vocabulary and concepts (including minority rights) 
that privilege the current state. 

Apart from policy implications, framing discussion of the East Turkestani/Uyghurs 
primarily in relation to the Chinese state confines our understanding of these people and limits 
the questions that can be posed. Even when authors are critical of the PRC, scholarship that 
adopts the ethnic minority framework promoted by the PRC has already conceded the debate, as 
even critique is in response to, and reinforces the power of, PRC narratives. 

While there has recently been a lot of concern with Uyghur rights, to discuss Uyghur 
history concedes that they are a single people residing within (and defined by their relation to) a 
particular geographic area with borders drawn by the current Chinese state. But if we dig deeper 
we find that “Uyghur” as a particular ethnic group was an invention of the PRC, part of a larger 
early communist-era project of codifying peoples in order to know them, and knowing them in 
order to control them. Such a definition also draws artificial borders around a people when, in 
the not-so-distant past, boundaries were porous and there was much crossover between 
neighboring populations. The East Turkestani of this dissertation were not simply an earlier 
incarnation of the Uyghurs. They saw themselves not just as a community marked by shared 
cultural heritage, but as one demanding rights to reside in, profit from, and govern their Central 
Asian homeland, united North and South across the Tianshan mountains in mutual opposition to 
foreign exploitation. Such a concept, of course, directly challenges the PRC’s right to exercise 
rule in a way that defining the Uyghurs as an ethnic group due only the rights of a minority 


population does not. 
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If the PRC is a colonial state (an argument supported by the Uyghur diaspora as well as a 
growing number of academics and think tanks), then we should heed Frederick Cooper’s 
warning against using colonists’ terms for their colonial subjects.'* This would be obvious with 
any other subject — who in 2023 would write a history of the Mau Mau uprising or The Troubles 
using only the terms and framework for dialogue preserved in the British archives? Yet, “How 
can one study colonial societies, keeping in mind—but not being paralyzed by—the fact that the 
tools of analysis we use emerged from the history we are trying to examine?”!> As James Scott 
reminds us, “linguistic terms are inherently relational. They can be “thought’”—let alone 
understood—only in relation to their implicit exclusions and contrasts.”!® Terms fix their 
subjects in relation to other bodies; “Uyghur” as a specific ethnic term is inherently tied to the 
establishment of the People’s Republic of China and decades of attempted integration of 
individuals deemed “ethnic minority nationals.” Within a contemporary state-centered 
framework, our field of vision is restricted to this one angle, and only certain types of questions 
are posable (“does China treat ethnic minorities fairly?” or “should there be minority language 
education in public schools?”). Even when critical, these questions serve to re-enforce the 


dominance of the state and state-sanctioned framework for knowing and discussing the Uyghurs. 


'4 See, for example Joanne Smith Finley, “Tabula Rasa: Han settler colonialism and frontier genocide in “re- 
educated” Xinjiang,” Journal of Ethnographic Theory, Vol. 12 No. 2. (2022) and Dru Gladney, “Internal 
Colonialism and the Uyghur Nationality: Chinese Nationalism and its Subaltern Subjects” Cahiers d’études sur la 
Méditerranée orientale et le monde turco-iranien, No. 25 (1998). 


'S Frederick Cooper, Colonialism in Question: Theory, Knowledge, History, (Berkley: University of California 
Press, 2005), 4. 


'6 Scott, 109. 
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Localized Approach 

We cannot find a solution using the same framework that created the conditions that 
allowed this problem to become possible. Cooper’s solution is to historicize colonial discourse 
by employing what he terms “indigenous terms” — digging into the archives to understand how 
people understood and narrated their own identity and existence in the period under study. In 
using this approach, this dissertation takes care to employ terms as they were used by different 
communities in different historical epochs. One of the goals of this dissertation is to present 
material as it was seen and discussed by individuals at that time in that location. Each chapter of 
the dissertation (outlined below) focuses on one location, one sphere of knowledge and one 
dominant discourse concerning political belonging, and examines the narrative from within that 
sphere. 

This approach has two implications for the dissertation. First, different names are used at 
different points in the narrative in order to accurately reflect how individuals conceived of and 
discussed different populations at a given time. This is sometimes a critical distinction: “East 
Turkestani” of the 1930s espoused a localized identity and hailed only from Altishahr, whereas 
“Uyghur” of the same time were Turki from Dzhungaria who identified with Soviet-style 
communism. Apart from ethnonyms, I also employ temporally-appropriate names for geo- 
political spaces, reflecting the use of terms as they are found in the archives. For example, 
Altishahr is also referred to as “East Turkestan” by East Turkestani nationalists in the 1930s, 
“Chinese Turkestan” by the same individuals a decade later and by the British Indian 
administration, “Sinkiang” by the KMT, and “Xinjiang” by the PRC government. 

The second implication of using an “indigenous terms” approach is that full explanations 


are not given for everything in every chapter. For example, Isa Yusuf Alptekin pops up in 
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Afghanistan in Chapter 2, but the full background of Chinese Nationalist Pan-Islam that made 
possible his journey is explored in Chapter 3, as individuals in Chapter 2 were not privy to this 
information; likewise, the Church World Services (CWS) is introduced in Chapter 4 (which 
focuses on India) but their connection to the United States government and role in Cold War 
anti-communism is not explored until Chapter 5, which focuses on The Republic of Turkey in 
the early Cold War, as Indian statesmen didn’t dig into the affiliations and ultimate intentions of 
CWS. 

In employing indigenous terms, this dissertation attempts to lay bare the scaffolding 
holding up the veneer of ethnic relations and minority integration in the People’s Republic of 
China (and of “national citizens” in India and Tirkiye). 


Theoretical Approach 


I draw from several other discourses to compliment the employment of indigenous terms 
in building the theoretical approach for this dissertation. While the traditional way to approach 
the Uyghurs/East Turkestani and Xinjiang/East Turkestan/Altishahr has been through 
geographically-demarcated studies, several cross-cutting and emerging fields provide useful 
analytical lenses: nationalism and nation-building, decolonization, Inter-Asian Connections and 
Global History. 

Nations and nationalism 

Uyghurs are not the only people to emerge out of the embers of empire, and the Chinese 
state is not the only to attempt to tie historically dissimilar people together under a new national 
project. It is commonly accepted, at least in academia, that nations are constructed, as are 
national culture and history, and that the nation-state system was established with a bias towards 


imperial powers. In the forty decades since the 1983 publications of Benedict Anderson’s 
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Imagined Communities and Ernest Gellner’s Nations and Nationalism numerous scholars have 
expanded upon these tenants to build a robust body of work on nations, nationalism, and national 
community. The earliest works were on the creation of “core” national communities: the creation 
of titular nationalities, and marriage of people, culture, geography and state. Historians across 
geographic fields elaborated upon Anderson and Gellner’s writing to demonstrate in concrete 
terms just how nations are pieced together of unlikely parts, how national history is crafted — and 
taught to new subjects — to justify the merger of territories, state institutions, centralized power, 
and communities of people; and how national identity, while constructed, does in the end 
become real.!” 

Beyond a “Chronicles of Kings” 

However, there are several limitations in the existing body of literature. While they agree 
that nations and national culture are invented, Anderson and Gellner both proposed a relatively 
smooth procession from a world of empires and small kingdoms to one of nation-states. This 
model presents the transition as a shift in names and borders, a re-imagination of ancient history 
to bolster present political arrangements. Such an approach both equivocates these two types of 
political organization and ignores alternate possibilities that seemed equally viable as late as the 
1950s and 60s. James Scott’s work challenges the notion that the rule of kingdoms was actually 
extensive or all-encompassing.!® The classic historical model of reading “chronicles of kings” 


necessarily results in a reconstruction of states that loom large on the historical record; however, 


'7 Tn Chinese and Qing studies this includes work by James Liebold, Mark Elliot, Pamela Kyle Crossley, Duara 
Prasenjit, Chen Zhihong, Rebecca Karl, Thomas Mullaney, and many others. In Turkish scholarship, soner Cagaptay 
and Basak Ince have been particularly active. 


'8 James Scott, The Art of Not Being Governed. 
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the existence of imperial records do not necessarily imply extensive penetration of imperial rule 
into surrounding regions or everyday life. Instead, Scott demonstrates, overlapping and fluid 
identities among multilingual populations were the norm in much of the world through the 
1900s. Individuals and communities outside of the few cities were not necessarily drawn into the 
exclusive orbit of a single polity, but might form association with or claim rights and protections 
from different polities as expedient. Early East Turkestani leader Mohd. Amin Bugra, for 
example, attempted associations with at least eight different stronger polities in order to advance 
the possibility of East Turkestan. 

In focusing on the transition from empires and kingdoms to nation-states, the current 
literature on the creation of nations over-emphasizes national leaders and populations at the 
cultural, social and political center of new nations. Far fewer works extensively consider 
political inclusion of populations on the periphery, people who are not titular nationalities. 
Works that do discuss marginal populations often do so from a state-centered perspective, 
positioning them as minorities of a particular nation. Up until very recently, rarely were non- 
titular communities placed at the center of their own narrative. Tara Zahra has commented that 
“historians who analyze nations as ‘imagined communities’ risk remaining imprisoned within 
nationalists’ own discursive universe, analyzing the contested content of nationalist ideologies 
and cultures without questioning the extent to which those ideologies resonated among their 


audiences.”!? 


'? Tara Zahra, “Imagined Noncommunities: National Indifference as a Category of Analysis.” Slavic Review 69, no. 
1 (2010): 111. 
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Challenging the Nation State 

From a Western Europe perspective, it may appear that, when Western Europe 
transitioned from empires to nation-states in the early-to-mid-20" century, others — particularly 
future national leaders studying in the West — saw this model and desired to replicate it in their 
own homeland.”° Partha Chatterji has argued that this approach assumes a “rest copy the west” 
model, erasing third world agency and innovation as well as alternate imagined futures.*! Newer 
scholarship answering Chatterji’s challenge contends that, not just are national culture and 
individual nations recent constructs, but the whole nation-state system. Furthermore, this system 
as established in Western Europe was intended not to be universally inclusive, but to preserve the 
dominance and protect the interests of a select group of “old guard” states long after the death of 
empire. Mark Marzower’s No Enchanted Palace: the end of empire and the ideological origins 
of the United Nations contends that, while the League of Nations was established in a spirit of 
idealism, both the League and its successor the United Nations were primarily concerned with 
securing and advancing the interests of a handful of former imperial world powers.”* Far from 


ensuring an egalitarian world order, the League of Nations and, later, the United Nations, were 


0 See, for example, Erez Manela The Wilsonian Moment: Self Determination and the International Origins of 
Anticolonial Nationalism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), Michael Goebel, Anti-Imperial Metropolis: 
Interwar Paris and the Seeds of Third World Nationalism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015). Looking 
from Western Europe, it may indeed appear that others wanted what the west had due to selectivity of vision. 


>! “Tf nationalisms in the rest of the world have to choose their imagined community from certain ‘modular’ forms 
already made available to them by Europe and the Americas, what do they have left to imagine? History, it would 
seem, has decreed that we in the postcolonial world shall only be perpetual consumers of modernity .. . Even our 
imaginations must remain forever colonialized.” Partha Chatterji, “Whose Imagined Community?” in Gopal 
Balakrishnan ed. Mapping the Nation (London: Verso, 1996), 218 


2 Mark Mazower states that the UN “started out as a mechanism for defending and adapting empire in an 
increasingly nationalist age.” Mark Mazower, No Enchanted Palace: The End of Empire and the Ideological 
Origins of the United Nations (Princeton: Princeton Unverisyt Press, 2009), 26-27. 
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founded with the intention of ensuring that powerful states could retain their power — often at the 
expense of other communities. While self-determination was a nice principle, organization 
leadership clarified that it was not an absolute right. Racist principles including differentiation of 
rule and the assumption that Western nations were inherently more civilized and developed 
underpinned the very framework of both organizations. Former and current imperial powers 
envisioned themselves as the gatekeepers of the “global club of nation states,” determining who 
was eligible for recognition and admittance, which states were eligible for full rights, which 
required tutelage in the form of mandates and trusteeships, and which had no legitimate claim to 
recognition and rights as a sovereign state. The security of dominant powers — often confused 
with global security — was of primary importance, and evoking stability could be used to justify 
implementation of trusteeships and other forms of neocolonialism for regions deemed unripe for 
full independence. Gellner’s original model assumes that there is barrier-free entry to nation- 
states, with mobility leading to equality. In recent decades, a number of scholars have 
demonstrated that the nation-state system is rooted in inequality, exclusion and resource 
hoarding. Individual nations operate on a similar principle emphasizing exclusion and resource 
hoarding for the state and select subjects. There is no zero-barrier entry to a nation-state; a 
community cannot just demand inclusion in a new nation-state if it does not receive adequate 
political rights and protections in another. 

Adam McKeown’s examination of migration and the creation of borders similarly finds 
that citizenship in the early 20 century was constructed to draw borders and protect resources, 


retaining power and resource access for these same former imperial powers.”* Essentially the 


°3 Adam McKeown, Melancholy Order: Asian Migration and Globalization of Borders (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2008) 
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system was built on gate-keeping, exclusion, resource-hoarding, and pursuing the best interests 
of those already in the club. 74 

A number of future national leaders perceived the inherent inequality and racist 
assumptions in the nation-state system — and they didn’t always see integration into this system 
as the solution. Recent work by Adom Getachew and Gary Wilder, Frederick Cooper and others 
argue that, well into the mid-20" century, vibrant anti-imperial movements sought to radically 
reshape the world order, and, far from being obscure, had significant traction.?> These three 
scholars focus on leaders in Africa/Black Atlantic who understood the world order as 
hierarchical and racist in both economic and political terms. As their subjects saw it, the mere 
transfer of power — from imperial power to newly-independent nation — would leave intact the 
unequal and exploitative economic and political relations between states. True independence 
necessitated “worldmaking” — a radical rupture and complete restructuring of the global power 
system. 
Beyond Imagined Nations and Decolonization 

While nation-building, nationalism, and global history offer context for the subject of this 
dissertation, these disciplines provide less than a comprehensive picture. Even the most avant- 
garde literature from recent years tends to look at leaders and nations that succeeded in 


establishment, recognition and membership in the “global club.” Getachew, Cooper and 


4 “Treating national self-determination as a right was not only liberating; it was also a doctrine that trampled over 
the rights of others,” Philip Alan Reynolds, The Historian as Diplomat: Charles Kingsley Webster and the United 
Nations, 1939-1946 (London: Martin Reynolds, 1976) 


5s Getachew notes, “Twentieth-century decolonization is thus viewed as the culmination of a long history in 
which the nation-state is progressively globalized and becomes the counterpoint to empire but this account of 
decolonization also obscures the more far-reaching efforts to remake rather than expand international society. 
Adom Getachew, Worldmaking After Empire: The Rise and Fall of Self-Determination (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 2019). 
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Wilder’s work exposes alternate visions of a future that did not come to pass, of a political order 
the authors hope could still be, yet their focus is ultimately on the recognized leaders of 
established, independent states and the problems of peoples who have a nation to call their own. 
While histories of third world anti-imperialism — states on the margins of the global club of 
nations — do essential work exposing the fundamental inequalities of the nation-state system and 
bias against formerly colonized spaces, they do not tell us much about the political fates of 
marginal communities at the national or regional level. 

To illustrate the hold that nationalism has on even studies of de-imperialism, Getachew’s 
work follows the efforts of Kwame Nkrumah to re-imagine Senegal’s relationship to world 
order. By the end of the narrative, Nkrumah has failed to realize his dream of a united African 
Federation, but Senegal is an internationally recognized sovereign state. There is an un-probed 
assumption that Senegal as a nation exists as an entity filling the space within its borders. But 
every state has its margins; even though Senegal as a state obtained independence, this new 
nation still contained or claimed peoples whose own identity did not exactly align with a 
Senegalese national identity. Senegal’s sovereignty does not immediately or inherently translate 
into sovereignty or access to equal political rights for all communities inside the state’s borders. 
Quite the contrary, there are numerous groups whose existence is quite problematic for the 
constitution of Senegalese nationalism. And Senegal is not alone: every nation has marginal 
communities marked by an identity that does not quite conform to the national imagination. This 
dissertation argues that, just as the nation-state system favored those already “in the club” and 
was stacked against potential states whose admittance might jeopardize the security and 
prosperity of member states, so is the nation-state system at a national level inherently biased 


against communities and individuals on the margins. These marginal and borderland 
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communities merit study because, just as “third world” nations are the global majority, home to 
the majority of the world’s population, so do marginal and borderland communities constitute a 
majority of all peoples, a substantial part of the global population, and reside at the center of 
most contemporary disputes over the boundaries of authority, territory, and national identity. 

Borrowing from Refugee/migration, Borderland and Inter-Asian Connections 

While nation-building, developing notions of national identity, decolonization and de- 
imperialism provide contextual background for the subject of this dissertation, I also borrow 
from refugee/immigration studies, borderland studies and the burgeoning field of Inter-Asian 
connections to examine negotiation of identity at the margins and political identity mapped onto 
networks rather than within solid geographic boundaries. 

In refugee/migration studies, novelist and political thinker Laila Lalami’s Conditional 
Citizens: on belonging in America® and Laura Madokoro in Elusive Refuge: Chinese Migrants 
in the Cold War’ together provide a framework for probing the negotiations between 
individuals, communities, and emergent political boundaries, inclusive of both physical and non- 
physical boundaries, borders crossed as well as boundaries drawn between different 
categorizations of people in determining how political identities are determined and conferred. 
My understanding of borderland political and community identity in the greater Karakorum 
specifically is informed by Elizabeth Leake’s work on the borderland tribes of 


Afghanistan/Pakistan, David Atwill on Muslim Tibetans, and Jacqueline Fawkes’ on the 


6 Laila Lalami, Conditional Citizens: On belonging in America (New York: Vintage Books, 2020). 


27 aura Madokoro, Elusive Refuge: Chinese Migrants in the Cold War (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
2016). 
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caravansaries of Kashmir.”® On a basic level, these works provide three angles from which to 
view the East Turkestani’s presence in the broader region, and context for understanding 
government interactions and potential political identities. Conceptually, taken together these 
works establish the notion of place as palimpsest of identities: for all three greater Karakorum 
borderland populations, identity is not solid and singular but layered and mutable. Community 
boundaries are not impermeable; individuals within communities may be connected to a number 
of different communities across a vast network, and they can draw upon different identities — and 
different ways of belonging (political, religious, economic, geographic, linguistic, ethnic) 
depending on their interlocutors in a given place, situation and time. Atwill and Leake especially 
demonstrate through their case studies that identity conferred is also mutable; in both British 
India and successor nation-states there is no one-size-fits all way of determining shades of 


political belonging for people from the borderland. 


This dissertation owes its greatest intellectual debt to the burgeoning field of Inter-Asian 
Connections, first conceptualized by Chen Kuan-hsing with the publication of Asia as Method: 
toward deimperialization in 2010. Chen’s work is based on the realization that subaltern, post- 
colonial and global history did not offer a suitable model for conducting studies within Asia, as 
global history is western-oriented, and both subaltern and post-colonial history are framed in 


response to the west. Frameworks that work within western-determined parameters for 


8 David Atwill, Islamic Shangri-La: Inter-Asian Relations And Lhasa’s Muslim Communities, 1600 to 1960 
(Berkeley: University Of California Press, 2018); Jacqueline Fewkes, Trade and Contemporary Society along the 
Silk Road: an Ethno-History of Ladakh (Milton Park: Routledge, 2009); Elisabeth Leake, The Defiant Border: The 
Afghan-Pakistan Borderlands in the Era of Decolonization, 1936-1965 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2016). 
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discussion cannot be used to present Asia as central to its own history. Instead, Chen proposes, 
Asia must be used to reference Asia. In Asia as Method, Chen calls for the localization of cross- 
border, inter-Asian work, or what he terms “‘internationalist localism,” which moves beyond an 
unconditional identification with the nation-state, and “acknowledges the existence of the nation- 
state as a product of history but analytically keeps a critical distance from it.”” However, as Asia 
has come into ‘modernity’ through interaction with the west, one cannot discuss modern Asia 
wholly apart from references to the West.”? 

Following the publication of Rian Thum’s The Sacred Routes of Uyghur History in 2014, 
Inter-Asian History gained a second wind. 2017 saw a special issue of the Journal of Asian 
Studies offering ideas and methods for helping the field advance.*° Several of the issues raised 
but never resolved in Chen are taken up in Enseng Ho’s 2017 article “Inter-Asian Concepts for 
Mobile Societies.”>! Ho proposes that there is great potential productivity in examining groups of 
people that regularly connected with one another across natural “barriers,” regardless of whether 
they belonged to the same political or administrative body, i.e. approaching a study through 
examination of organic interactions and networks rather than looking within a particular physio- 
political space. Taken to its logical conclusion, such an approach could produce history of 


particular societies central unto themselves, but is not necessarily bound by reference to Asia.** 


° Chen Kuan-Hsing, Asia as Method: towards de-imperialization (Durham: Duke University Press, 2010). 
30 Volume 76, Issue 4, November 2017. 
3! Enseng Ho, “Inter-Asian Concepts for Mobile Societies,” Journal of Asian Studies, 76 no. 4 2017 


>? Here a note on New Qing History, and why Inter-Asian Connections is preferable as a model is necessary. While 
New Qing Historians of the 1990s and early 2000s attempted to re-cast the Qing empire as an Inner Asia empire 
encompassing China, they still approached Inner Asia through Chinese studies. Even today, work on China’s 
borderlands are often situated within China studies, or constructed out of a direct dialogue with Chinese history. 
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While global intellectual history is a classical approach to inter-Asian connections, Ho’s 
suggested method is essentially one that prioritizes interregional microhistories. This approach 
has grown in popularity in recent years, with a number of works focusing on particular subjects 
existing in cross-border states. Most historians whose works fall into this category are primarily 
historians of particular places on a map, and come into the field either through tracking groups or 
ideas out (radial history), tracing ideas and influences in (nodal history), examining connections 
between states and interstate actors, or following a single group’s travel or intellectual trajectory. 
Interestingly, many of these studies examine communities connected by maritime, rather than 
overland, networks.** A second popular approach is to trace colonial subjects connected through 
the apparatus of empire.*+ Author’s interest tends to lie in popular history and the experiences of 
groups that existed between, or were defined by, their transitivity. Because all start from a 
particular place, most authors are speaking back to their home field, as well as to the 
immediately adjacent areas of study. 

My goal in this dissertation is to employ the approach to communities introduced by the 
Inter-Asian Connections framework to trace the movement and development of East Turkestani 
through geographic and political space in a manner that allows the subject to have meaning unto 


itself, draw from refugee/migration studies to probe questions of mutable identity and political 


Disengaging with one form of imperialism does not necessarily mean disengaging with all forms of imperialism; 
Asia-centered is not necessarily de-imperial for all. 


33 See, for example James Gelvin & Nile Green eds. Global Muslims in the Age of Steam and Print: 185-1930 and 
Tim Harper and Sunil S. Amrith and eds. Sites of Asian Interaction: Ideas, Networks and Mobility (Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge, 2014) 


34 There are several examples in the volume above. Monograph-length studies that employ this approach include 
Eileen Kane’s Russian Haj: Empire and the Pilgrimage to Mecca, (Cornell: Cornell University Press, 2015) and 
Nile Green’s Bombay Islam. 
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belonging, and place the subject within greater political context. This greater context is needed 
to understand not just the intentions and experiences of the subject, but also what paths were 
open to them, and why certain paths were possible at specific historical moments. Focusing on 
the specific subject as a self-defining, meaning-creating entity and connecting their movement 
with larger political trends allows us to see how this community negotiated identity within the 
emerging nation-state system and informs our understanding of possible political belonging for 
borderland populations in this state system more generally. 


Thematic Contributions 


While writing this dissertation, I began to notice several themes developing. The first, 
already mentioned above, is that the framework employed for narrative creation shapes our 
perspective of the subject and, relatedly, no terms are neutral. Indigenous terms and names 
represent a fundamentally different knowledge system and concept of relations among people, 
polity and geographies than imposed terms. Employing “Xinjiang,” for example, introduces an 
entirely different framework for approaching and understanding the political identity of resident 
peoples than employing “East Turkestan” or “Chinese Turkestan.” Terms precondition both 
researcher and reader to approach the subject with certain expectations, to be more inclined to 
see certain details in the data, and to assume the prevalence of certain relations. 

Terms also do not have stable, fixed meaning: indigenous terms can shift in usage and 
underlying meaning over time. “East Turkestan” carries very different implications and refers to 
quite different conceptualizations of political and cultural identity in 1934, 1946, 1970, and 
today. While a core community carried on the same name, the essential identity of that group 
saw drastic changes over these decades. Even within the same time period, narratives recounted 


by an individual or self-identified community may shift, as they emphasize or play down 
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different aspects of the group’s history or political identity depending on contemporary 
objectives and their assessment of a particular audience. Hence, we need to examine writings 
and speeches as a body; a single instance in the archives is not enough to pin down immutable 
beliefs and community identity. 

Borderland peoples themselves are defined by both mutable identity and fundamental 
precarity. Individuals and communities from the borderlands can take on multiple identities and 
blend in or claim part in multiple populations. Yet they also have no stable, consistently 
recognized identity. States and neighboring communities have little intrinsic interest in 
promoting a borderland population’s self-identity. For a potential umbrella state, for example, 
their fundamental interest in the borderland population concerns how that community’s inclusion 
or exclusion could support the state’s own identity and interests. As such, rather than being 
peripheral, borderland peoples act as boundary markers. How policies and ideas are implemented 
on the edges often reveals the essential identity of neighboring states, as well as core truths about 
both the center and the foundations of the entire structure. 

A third theme, related to both of the above, is the need to closely examine claims to 
representation, both in narrative voice and as representative of a community. Throughout the 
history of the East Turkestani, different members claimed the mantle of community 
representation, especially vis-a-vis outside interlocutors. Rather than taking these claims of 
representation at face value, we should inquire: who represents who and is this representation 
accepted and endorsed by the individuals they claim to represent? How broad is the scope of 
representation? Is the representative elected, appointed or self-designated? Which experiences 
are emphasized as representative? And what exactly are the contours of the relationship (which, 


as we’ll see in later chapters, is not always simple) between community leaders, community 
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narrators, and the community at large? This theme comes up throughout this narrative, in many 
voices, but the importance of probing claims to community representation is most acute with the 
person of Isa Yusuf Alptekin, who long projected himself as a cornerstone of the community but 
was not the commonly-acknowledged leader or voice of the East Turkestani community until 
much later in the narrative. 

Here it should also be noted that, with very few exceptions, East Turkestani history was 
primarily recorded by males.*> Though no fault of the authors, the lack of female voices in the 
archives and other primary texts necessarily means a gender non-representative record of popular 
experiences. To the extent possible, this dissertation includes narratives shaped by or inclusive 
of women, to ensure that this is not an inadvertently one-sided story telling only the tales of men. 

The fourth thematic contribution of this dissertation is that there are no no-fault heroes; being 
oppressed does not preclude one from oppressing. The People’s Republic of China 
(successfully) makes the claim that, as the CCP has liberated China from external oppression, it 
cannot itself be an oppressor, to audiences at Bandung. This is a clever narrative but a logical 
fallacy; being formerly or presently colonized or oppressed in no way prevents an entity from 
oppressing others. While this is most evident in the actions of the PRC, especially in recent 
years outside the scope of this dissertation, instances of oppressed, subordinate or formerly- 
colonized polities and people metering out oppressive, authoritarian, and unequal treatment are 
present throughout this narrative. Following from the second theme, this tendency is especially 


prominent in the person of Alptekin; while he advocates for freedom and sovereignty of the East 


35 The one prominent exception is Indian stateswoman MEA Deputy Secretary Leilamani Naidu, who penned much 
of the relevant correspondence and meeting notes in the 1950s. While Amina Bugra was active in East Turkestani 
politics in the 1940s and 1950s, very little of her writing exists in the archives consulted — through there may be 
more in the ROC archives in Taipei. 
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Turkestani, Alptekin himself is a self-declared rather than elected community leader, and is 
closely connected to an illiberal militant rightist party in Turkey from the late 1960s until his 
death in 1995. 

The final thread running through this dissertation is the primacy of national interests in the 
nation-state system and the related absence of an absolute reliable path to political belonging for 
individual self-declared communities. In the nation-state system as it evolves in this period, 
national interest trumps humanitarian interest, especially when natural resources, national 
security, or other high-stakes national interests are involved. History is often framed, or re- 
written, to support national interests, and claims of humanitarian interest can be used to disguise 
national interest. Within this system, the nation-state reserves (or attempts to reserve) the right 
to determine who belongs — and on what terms. On account of the primary of national interests 
over individual or community interests, “pull-yourself-up-by-your-bootstraps success” is not 
guaranteed. A community does not necessarily gain international recognition and support for 
creation of a polity, or even political belonging on their own terms, once it fulfills some set of 
absolute criteria recognized by the international political community. Recognition must be in the 
interest of supportive external entities, particularly neighboring states and entities with some 
interest in the group or their claimed territory. Whether or not a self-identified political 
community is able to successfully claim political belonging on their own terms depends on a 
multitude of factors external to their own efforts, inclusive of natural conditions and pure chance. 


Contribution to Regional Literature 


In addition to theoretical concerns, the dissertation also fills a gap in the field of 
Xinjiang/Uyghur/East Turkestani diaspora studies. The most obvious contribution is that this is 


the first study of this community to use both Chinese and Turkish language sources, and to 
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connect together the entire narrative, from Altishahr in the 1930s, through India and Afghanistan 
in the 1930s and 40s, through engagement with the ROC, back to India in 1949/1950, and on to 
Turkey in 1952. Existent literature generally captures only a fragment of this arc, primarily 
focusing on East Turkestani experiences either within a Sinkiang/ROC framework, or as a 
diaspora community in Turkey, drawing from literature created within that regional context. This 
dissertation integrates material from these different area studies, and introduces India as a 
significant geography in Uyghur/East Turkestani studies. While there are several recent studies 
on Kazaks who ventured into India in this period, the years that the East Turkestani spent in 
India — which I argue were significant for the development of their political identity — are usually 
skipped over in a few sentences, if included at all. 

Within this dissertation I also strive to historicize the writings of East Turkestani leaders, and 
include both their recorded perspectives and experiences and the perspectives of adjacent actors. 
While recent studies focused on Sinkiang include sources from a variety of perspectives, a 
majority of scholarship on the Uyghur/East Turkestani in diaspora rely almost exclusively on the 
writings of a handful of community leaders. Much of this material was published years after the 
events described, or has been reinterpreted to support very different political aims than originally 
pursued. This dissertation consults the writings of community leaders but does not rely 
exclusively on them for any portion of the narrative and analyzes publications as reflective of the 
specific political context and authorial aims during the period of publication. 

Sources 
This dissertation was researched and written at a particularly strange time. In 2013, when 
I last lived in China, the central government began building up a police state in Xinjiang. In 


2014, the state established “re-education camps” across the region, though the outside world 
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would not learn of these camps until July of 2018, one year after I started my PhD program, and 
while I was in the midst of a summer Uyghur language program. The PRC state had always 
guarded the archives in Xinjiang, but between 2018 and 2019 authorities began denying research 
permissions to foreign national historians altogether, even when their scholarship was not 
directly critical of the Chinese Communist regime. In January of 2020, a year before I was 
planning to embark on dissertation research, the COVID-19 pandemic halted global (and often 
domestic) travel and the PRC no longer had to invent justifications for denying access to 
archives and fieldwork sites. For two years, access to not just China but all research sites was 
heavily restricted. 


Ethical Data Collection 


At the time of writing, historical research in all of China is still suspended for foreigners. 
While anthropologists and ethnographers have previously been able to collect field data in 
Xinjiang, the current political situation means this is neither possible nor ethical; even if a 
researcher could get in and extract data, they would immediately bring state suspicion on anyone 
who supplied them with information or associated with them during their stay. Western 
academics are relatively immune to the effects of their research; the worst fate that has befallen a 
foreign researcher in recent years is denial of a visa or, if in country, regular surveillance and a 
few hours of detention and thinly-disguised interrogative questioning. For residents of Xinjiang 
the consequences are far graver: loss of employment, blacklisting, 24/7 surveillance, passport 
confiscation, imprisonment, confinement to a re-education center, sudden disappearance.*° 


Uyghur activists in diaspora confided in me that they live daily with the knowledge that their 


3¢ All of these fates have befallen family members of Uyghurs resident in the United States, Germany and Turkiye 
who I consulted with while writing this dissertation. 
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decision to voice concern over the situation in their homeland, has resulted in the confinement 
(or “disappearance”) of their relatives and associates resident in Xinjiang. This sacrifice is not 
one made lightly — and it is not one that should be imposed upon individuals by researchers 
outside of both the Uyghur community and the reach of the PRC. Researchers have a moral 
responsibility to ensure they do not place their contacts in in danger just to get data for an 
academic project. When the risks to our subjects are too high, researchers need to source data 
from alternate sources, and seek information in a manner that does not pose risk to the people 
studied. 


Approach and Limitations 


I want this dissertation to be not an apology for the material I could not access, or an 
extended triad against external factors blocking my access to ideal sources, but a testimony to the 
potentially fruitful nature of working with very different material and in very different 
circumstances than I had envisioned when writing up grad school applications back in 2016. This 
is, of course, how the protagonists of this story worked: Isa Yusuf Alptekin and both Amina and 
Mohd. Bugra rarely found themselves in ideal circumstances, yet they worked with what they 
had on hand to create the best possible outcome. The world around changed rapidly. They 
continuously found themselves in environments or facing choices they would not have imagined 
several years before, and their responses and visions changed accordingly. The East Turkestan 
state Bugra established in 1933 was very different than the one he and Alptekin hoped to 
actualize in 1946, and almost unrecognizable in Alptekin’s advocacy in the 1960s. Theirs is a 
story of flexibility and adaptation to an ever-changing global environment. In this regard, it 
would have seemed unfair to write a dissertation about a people whose environment was 


constantly shifting in one that was predictable and stasis. 
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Beyond external factors, the sources I focused on also shifted as I researched and wrote the 
dissertation. While the political situation in China certainly influenced my decision to rely on 
other archives, so did the wealth of material I found at the National Archives of India and 
unexpected narratives in the Republican Archives of Turkey. As I researched, I encountered 
material that forced me to reshape my questions and reconceptualize the very framework of my 
dissertation, just as (spoiler alert) Alptekin never would have aligned the idea of East Turkestan 
with far-right militant Turkish nationalism had he not ended up in Turkey and come into contact 


with Alparslan Turkes. Just like this dissertation, the notion of East Turkestan is a moving target. 


Historians also necessarily work with incomplete and biased sources. All writing is 
embedded in a specific political and historical context. Archives, editorials and autobiographies 
are all not neutral records ‘straight from the fact’ but represent the author’s perspective, 
prerogatives, access to information, and understanding of the limitations to this access. 
Additionally, the author’s perspective and stance at the time of an event can be significantly 
different from their perspective two or twenty years later when they formally publish their 
recollections. Humans — especially those in precarious positions, or with some specific political 
aim — are also in the habit of reconstructing history to support their present position. Because of 
this, I find later publications to be more informative of the author’s stance and intentions at the 
time of publication than their understanding of the situation and intentions at the time of the 
event. Hence, I look at East Turkestani’s personal reflections on their own experiences, but also 
heavily rely on archives, newspaper articles, and commercial, academic and state publications 


from that period in order to place experiences — and recollections — in a more complete context. 
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Cross-referencing allows me to not only gather the basic facts, but also explore how facts are 
interpreted and wielded to support political narratives. 

The archives themselves are also incomplete. Some critical events mentioned in one source 
are absent in others; some dates are off by months, or there may be months-long gaps in the 
record. For much of the period covered by this dissertation, information traveled slow. It was 
also garbled in transmission, mistranslated or intentionally misrepresented. I have done my best 
to corroborate dates and cross-check facts, but there are still a number of gaps or imperfect 
explanations, and there are likely dates or events that are not presented exactly as they were 
experienced. As noted above, there is also the issue of gender and occupational bias in the 
archives; most official records were penned by men with stable jobs and in positions of relative 
power; not every person who was influential in the community was a writer and a leaver of 
records. 


Overview of Sources 


In the end, for this dissertation I pulled the bulk of my material from three types of 
sources: state archives; personal papers and writing penned by the East Turkestani community 
about their own experiences; and newspapers, journals and other primary material made for a 
public audience. 

State Archives 
As noted above, I did not have access to the PRC Archives. After reading Justin Jacob’s 


description of the state of ROC Archives in Taipei, I decided that, given the limited time and 
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37 T should focus on more accessible, intact 


finances available for researching a PhD dissertation, 
archives. There likely is relevant material in the ROC archives, particularly on the Nanjing 
decade and Amina Bugra’s activities, that could be used to inform future scholarship. 

Instead, I focused my efforts on the National Archives India (NAI) in New Delhi and the 
Turkish Republican Archives in Ankara. Of these, the NAI has particularly rich — and almost 
entirely untapped — information on Sinkiang and the East Turkestani in the first half of the 20" 
century. Conversations with other academics during research demonstrated that the British 
administration’s mania for detail and attempt to establish a semblance of control over the 
borderlands led to creation of archives that hold rich material for many adjacent subjects, 
inclusive of cross-border trade, Altishahri economics, Soviet influence in Central Asia, the 
Dungans/Hui, and the Kazaks of Sinkiang.*® Archives consulted in the NAI included thousands 
of pages of correspondence, monthly reports from Kashgar, recorded interviews and intercepted 
East Turkestani correspondence, trade records, and meeting minutes among other documents. 
Though often flawed and contradictory, and always written to further the British (and later 
Indian)’s states’ veneer of control over issues and individuals very much not under their absolute 
command, material from the NAI, cross-checked against other sources, provided the structure for 
much of chapters one through four. 

The Turkish Republican archives were less bountiful than expected; while I found 


interesting papers concerning from the 1930s and 40s detailing academic exchange with Masud 


37 Justin Jacobs found that the ROC archives on Xinjiang were burned in the 1980s, following allegations of 
injudicious expenditures among an official. Jacobs was able to re-create parts of the archive through assiduous 
collection of correspondence from other bureaus over the course of a year. 


38 Some of the material found in the course of researching this dissertation was shared with Antara Datta, Isik 
Kuscu-Bonnefant and Madhavi Thampi, all of whom work on Kazak refugees or diaspora. 
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Sabri and debate over recognition of the East Turkestan Republic, and intake documents from 
the 1950s and 60s, I did not find the expected wealth of information on intake programs or early 
interaction with the East Turkestani refugees. Mid-way through my time in Tiirkiye, I 
discovered that this silence in the archives was likely due to restrictions on access to papers 
concerning bilateral relations and areas of national sensitivity. 

In addition to these two physical archives, I also accessed digital files from the Wilson 
Center Digital Archives and National Archives and Record Administration (NARA) in the 
United States, the National Archives of the United Kingdom, and the United Nations Archives 
held in Geneva. Of these, the Wilson Center Digital Archives has an extensive selection of Cold 
War-era material with personal correspondence from the East Turkestani leadership. The 
content of many of these letters contradicted claims made by those same leaders to governments 
in India and Turkey, which helped me more closely examine how East Turkestanis used 
intentional narrative creation to test out different possible paths to political belonging. I 
originally sought details on the Escapee Refugee program covered in Chapters 4 and 5 in the 
United Nations archives, but found the most material in NARA documents. Triangulating 
material from multiple sources covering different aspects of the same events allowed me to better 
understand the contours of national and international dialogue concerning East Turkestani 
political identity, particularly as the narrative moves into the Cold War period. The National 
Archives of the UK contained several papers that were originally produced by the British 
Administration in India. In addition to these archives, there were a number of locations I did not 
have time or means to access in researching this dissertation, most notably the John Paxton 
Papers located at Yale and Wang Zengshan’s papers, donated to Singapore National University 


by his daughter Rosie Ma. 


4] 


Personal Papers 
East Turkestani leadership extensively documented their attempts declare their 

community identity, claim political rights and establish legitimate claims to belonging via 
multiple political routes during this period. Letters, histories, political treatises and community 
association charters capture not only their experiences, their successes and failures, and the 
roadblocks they encountered, but provide windows onto how the East Turkestani interpreted 
those experiences at different moments in their political trajectory. While I did not have access to 
Altepkin’s personal papers — Omer Kul at Istanbul University is working on digitalizing 
Alptekin’s private archives and did not want to share the papers (especially with someone who 
did not share his political position — an issue explored in Chapter 5)*? — I was able to collect 
several dozen different texts through the state archives, Turkish libraries, and online seller of rare 
books and print materials Nadir Kitap. As mentioned above, due to how much of this material 
was printed later, and the extent to which publications reflected political viewpoints developed 
outside of the temporal scope of this dissertation, I ended up placing less emphasis on material in 
this category than initially anticipated. 
Newspapers and other Publications 

The third type of primary source I relied upon for this dissertation was contemporary texts 
published for public consumption, inclusive of both state-sponsored and commercial texts. I used 


these texts to provide fundamental information when I could not access the archives for a 


3° Kul is sympathetic to the views of “Basbug” Alparslan Turkes, a prominent figure in Turkey’s militant far right in 
the 1960s who, as discussed in Chapter 5, engaged Alptekin and other members of the East Turkestani community 
in using the ‘East Turkestani’ brand to support his own political platform. 
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particular segment of the East Turkestani’s journey, to corroborate events and provide additional 
detail, and to provide greater context for archival material and personal papers. 

Given the inaccessible nature of PRC archives, I rely extensively on publications for the 
material in Chapter 6, which examines the fate of East Turkestani who stayed behind in 1949 and 
the development of PRC discourse concerning legitimate governance of Xinjiang on the 
international stage. Like other material sourced for this dissertation, I do not assume that these 
texts were written with absolute objectivity and a close adherence to the facts. Instead, I use 
state-sponsored materials such as the 1956 booklet Xinjiang Autonomous Region and 1963 
Chinese Academy of Social Science-compiled Brief History and Introduction to the Uyghurs, 
newspaper articles intended for popular consumption including through adult literacy courses, 
and booklets especially prepared for distribution at the Afro-Asia Conference of 1956 (The 
Bandung Conference) to tease out official understanding of, and justification of governance over, 
the Turkic Muslim peoples of Altishahr and Dzhungaria to domestic and international 
audiences.” 

While I was able to access the archives for other locations, I still used published material to 
corroborate events and provide additional detail. In the Turkish context, [slamic Journal Net 
online portal and Nadir Kitap bookseller provided numerous historic periodicals, some of which 
covered events mentioned in Alptekin’s writings. Through Nadir Kitap and the Millet Library in 
Ankara I also obtained several scholarly works from the 1960s, including a detailed sociological 


study of East Turkestani settled in the Salihli district, which provided a more nuanced portrait of 


40 Zhao Tao Qi, Xinjiang Weiwuerzizhiqu (Xinjiang Autonomous Region) (Beijing: Tongsuguiwu Publishing, 1956) 
and Xinjiang Ethnic Minority Social History Survey Group, Weiwu’erzu Jianshi Jianzhi Hebian — Chugao (Brief 
History And Introduction To The Uyghurs — Draft), (Beijing, Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology of the 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, 1963). 
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diaspora life than available in either the archives of publications penned by the Istanbul-based 
diaspora elite. I used these same sources to access newspapers, which I used to corroborate (or, 
just as often, question) Alptekin’s claims about diaspora activity, and public school history and 
literature textbooks. While the latter had little information about the East Turkestani, they 
provide insight into how Turkishness was conceived and establish broader context for 
understanding both the intake of East Turkestani and political discourse developed by the East 


Turkestani diaspora. 


Even taken together, these different sources cannot provide a complete and completely 
reliable narrative. However, the inaccuracies, gaps, and biases in the narrative present in each 
source is part of the narrative; how and why flaws in representation of the facts arose is as 
important as the “facts” themselves in understanding not only the actions the East Turkestani and 
others took, but the contours of the world they navigated in their search for political belonging. 

Additionally, while this dissertation is framed by theoretical inquiry, the results are not only 
recorded in the archives, but embodied within the singular and collective experiences of a real 
body of people. I want you not to forget that — this may be a theoretical dissertation, an 
intellectual exercise, but the findings here reflect the lived experiences of millions of people, the 
very right to exist on this earth for a whole community. 

Chapter Overview 

Each chapter of this dissertation explores one epoch in the attempt to imagine a political 
future for the East Turkestani c. 1930-1970: establishment of a sovereign state for the immediate 
community in Altishahr c. 1920-1934; reckoning with geopolitics and exploring alliances in 


northern British India and Afghanistan c. 1934-1941; regional autonomy under a larger umbrella 
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state in Republican China and Xinjiang, c. 1938-1949; seeking refuge in independent India c. 
1949-1954; voluntary immigration on ethno-political grounds to the Republic of Turkey c. 1952- 
1970; and forced incorporation as ethnic minority nationals in the People’s Republic of China, 
1949-1956. With the exception of the last chapter, the narrative follows the same (but evolving) 
core group of East Turkestani nationals as they tested out different potential political futures for 
their homeland and community. I examine both the geopolitical context that allowed for this 
particular path to arise at this moment, and factors influencing individual decisions. Each 
chapter concludes by looking at the factors that closed that particular door of political belonging 
and encouraged the East Turkestani to pivot and attempt yet another path to political belonging. 

The first chapter examines the most immediately obvious form of political belonging: 
recognition of a community’s political identity and attempt to establish a sovereign state for a 
single people in their historic homeland. This chapter examines how the notions of East 
Turkestan as a potential independent polity became possible at this specific time and place, 
traces the development and initial establishment of the state, and follows its demise at the hands 
of combined Soviet, Hui warlord, and ROC army hands. I rely upon British Indian archives and 
community leader Mohd. Amin’s Bugra’s later writings, as well as recent secondary research on 
regional politics in this period, to establish a basic outline of the short-lived state. I draw from 
global history research to place the East Turkestan Republic within the context of the long 
collapse of empire, discussions concerning the political futures of post-colonialism, and the 
emerging notion of self-determination and right to authority over local resources for historically 
non-dominant communities. 

As the East Turkestani soon discovered, merely declaring a state does not ensure its 


existence. The second chapter follows the much-reduced band of East Turkestani nationalists as 
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they retreated south across the Karakorum, regrouped, and recalibrated their approach to 
revolution. Mohd. Amin’s papers, private letters and copious documentation from the British 
archives, and several documents from the Turkish archives sketch out the possible alliances 
considered by the East Turkestani as they sought to establish a political foothold in the face of 
open hostility from Soviet and Chinese forces in Sinkiang. Here, their story intersects with the 
larger narratives of pan-Islam as employed in interwar-era regional struggles for ideological and 
political dominance. As the East Turkestani probed various alliances that might allow them to 
return to Altishahr, they tested the bounds of the national community: how far could they stretch 
the body politic to include different actors before East Turkestani lost its core identity? Through 
the efforts of Mohd. Amin and his associates, this chapter also pushes back against the narrative 
of the ‘natural’ nation-state, questioning whether intent and effort is sufficient to establish a state, 
and whether the self-governing nation-state is the inevitable end product of a self-recognized 
nation. 

In the late 1930s, KMT-affiliated Altishahr native Isa Yusuf connected East Turkestani 
nationalists harboring in Kashmir and Kabul to the ROC government in Chongqing. By 1942, a 
number of East Turkestani, Mohd. Amin and rising star Amina included, journeyed to 
Chongqing to join the ROC government, hoping that this alliance with a more powerful umbrella 
state would provide them the security and support they needed to eventually actualize an 
independent East Turkestan. Chapter three uses archives from NARA, Wilson Digital Library 
and the NAI coupled with Mohd. Amin’s later histories, and personal letters to trace East 
Turkestani attempts at autonomy through alliance, first in Chongqing (1942-1946) and then in 
Urumgai and Kashgar (1946-1949) to probe whether autonomy under an umbrella state was a 


viable path to political belonging for borderland communities. 
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After the fall of Urumqi to the Chinese Communists in 1949, the remaining East 
Turkestani once again fled south over the Karakorum — arriving in the new state of post-war 
independent India. Chapter four draws extensively from NAI and UN archives coupled with 
secondary literature on boundary-making, migration, international organizations and the 
developing definition of ‘refugee’ to examine two concurrent questions. First, when new national 
boundaries are formed, which body — the new nation-state or historical cross-border communities 
— decides who has right to reside in the borderlands? And second, which communities are 
eligible for asylum as refugees, and who — international organizations, the nation-state, or the 
communities themselves — has the authority to determine refugee status and right to reside? 

Ultimately, the core group of East Turkestani nationals found asylum in Turkey as ethnic 
Turk nationals. Chapter five uses Turkish Republican archives, NARA and UN archives, 
newspaper articles, contemporaneous publications including research papers and public-school 
textbooks, and the East Turkestanis’ own writings to examine the intake of East Turkestani into 
Turkey as Turk(ish) nationals within the particular political context of the 1950s and 1960s. As 
they discovered over the following decades, Turkish citizenship for East Turkestanis was granted 
not out of unconditional benevolence, but as an exchange intended to advance U.S. and Turkish 
policy objectives within an early Cold War context. 

I initially did not write a sixth chapter; this dissertation tracked specifically the [evolving, 
but singular] group of East Turkestani nationalists as they moved through geopolitical space in 
search for a political future. Including the PRC would have meant deviating from this linear 
trajectory. Yet the vast majority of East Turkestani stayed behind in what became the PRC. 
Their experiences are just as integral to this narrative, not just because this was (and is) the 


political experience for the vast majority of East Turkestani, but also because their incorporation 
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into the communist state is the primary reference point for later diaspora advocacy. I ultimately 
decided to write a final chapter examining how the PRC state incorporated the Uyghurs as ethnic 
minority Chinese nationals — and justified the party’s rule over people and region to domestic 
and international audiences. Given the issue with direct access to local voices — and even local 
archives — for PRC history in Xinjiang, this chapter uses official publications, newspaper and 
journal articles, and speeches to examine first the framework for incorporation of the East 
Turkestani and then PRC efforts to justify the forced incorporation of these people to domestic 
and international audiences. Parts of this chapter appeared earlier as my MA thesis “Legible 
Citizens: Writing Uyghur Women into the Early PRC,” an article that appeared in a special issue 
of Sextant-CHANGE entitled “Muslim, Modern, Model Subjects: Writing Uyghur Women into 
the Chinese Nation” and a talk at the Oxford International History of East Asia seminar Series, 
“Legitimated Rule through Minority Liberation: China’s Incorporation of Muslim Minorities as 
Presented at Bandung.” 
People, not Puzzle Pieces 

My daughter has a 1500-piece floor puzzle that we’ve never finished. The puzzle is a 
world map, 192 countries in pastel shades set against baby blue oceans and bordered by a triple 
line of colorful flags representing all the states within. 

The puzzle reflects a singular understanding of the world’s geography and peoples: we 
currently live in a world of nation states. This system, and the adherent assumptions — that the 
world is comprised of roughly equivalent and interlinking parts, each with bounded territory and 
an at least semi-cohesive population of rights-bearing citizens welded to the nation — ossified 
only in the 20" century, emerging during the inter-war period and pushing out other models of 


political organization of peoples by the mid-Cold War. A political map drawn during the dying 
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embers of the imperial period would have depicted not just different borders, but a different 
conceptualization of political space and the bonds between territory, people and power 
altogether. Indeed, it is only in the last half-century, since the last recognized colony was 
decolonized,*! that we have come to accept that the world is — mostly — divided into parts of 
equal political nature, and that the defect political arrangement is the nation state, with its 
territory positioned between exact coordinates, encompassed by borders set down in indelible 
ink, with a population identified with — or synonymous with? — the nation. 

This puzzle presents us with this fiction posing as self-evident truth: that these nation 
states have clearly defined borders; that each are singular in territorial existence, self-contained 
and self-evident; and that national populations — Chinese, Indians, Afghanis, Saudis, Turks, 
Germans — fill their allotted spaces on the map, neat and self-contained; and that all people have 
their proper place. But this is a puzzle of an idealized map of the world, not a depiction of the 
world as experienced. Hiding behind those meek pastel blocks are myriad messy social, political 
and cultural geographies, millions of displaced and stateless peoples, and alternate imaginations 
of how the world could be organized to ensure everyone has a place on the map. 

For of course the world is not as simple as a child’s puzzle, even one with 1500 pieces. 

This dissertation looks at a self-identified community whose story is spread across — and 
neatly contained in none of — the six states listed above. 

When empires broke up and new states — new concepts of states, with definitive 


boundaries and exclusive citizenship — were formed, what were the possible fates of 


41 Mozambique from Portugal in 1972. Colonized spaces — spaces in which local populations are ruled by an 
externally-imposed government for the purpose of local resource and labor extraction to serve the metropole, in 
which outsiders often have greater political rights or higher social status — still abound in the world today, though 
few are formally recognized as colonized. 
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communities that did not obviously belong to these new states, but yet found themselves living 
within their borders, or were forced into diaspora/to struggle for political belonging? How did 
marginal communities seek political belonging in the form of recognition, rights and residence? 


What were their fates, and what factors shaped the options open to them? 


Unlike puzzles, peoples do not simply end at the borders, whether a river, a mountain 
range or some line drawn in the sand. Thus few — if any — contemporary nations perfectly contain 
a single population, even if they have today a single identifiable and titular national people. 
When nation states are formed, what then are the possible fates of non-titular peoples, of 
communities that can’t be charted onto a single puzzle piece, marginal communities whose 
identity does not perfectly accord with the national culture of the new states claiming dominion 


over the land on which they live? 
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CHAPTER 1: THE AGE OF OPTIMISM: SELF-RULE IN POST-IMPERIAL SPACE 


“History cannot be tampered with and facts are indisputable. Xinjiang has long been an 
inseparable part of Chinese territory; never has it been the so-called East Turkistan.” 
- PRC State White Paper, 2019 
“The Uyghurs need to live in peace, freely and independently on their own ancestral land 
as they can no longer do under Chinese rule. Independence is the only way for Uyghurs to live in 
dignity, peace, and freedom.” 
- Mamtimin Ali, “Independence Is the Only Way Forward for East Turkestan: Chinese 
colonization is the root of the ongoing genocide of Uyghurs.” 
Crafting Historical Narratives 
Folktales in the Turkic world usually begin with the preamble “Once there was and once 
there wasn’t,” for there are, at the beginning of any story, multiple planes of possibility, multiple 
ways to interpret events as they unfold. 
This is one such story, half-known, with the quality of myth, told today in shockingly 
different manners by opposing political bodies with much to gain or lose depending on 
international acceptance of their interpretation of events. Each side is heavily vested in their 


version of the story, as acceptance of that version lends credence to their claims to name people, 


administer a vast region, and access the rich natural resources within. I urge readers to tread with 


# PRC State Council Information Office, “Historical Matters Concerning Xinjiang” White paper, 7/21/2019, 1. 


43 Mamtimin Ali, “Independence Is the Only Way Forward for East Turkestan: Chinese colonization is the root of 
the ongoing genocide of Uyghurs,” Foreign Policy, 2021. Accessed 09/03/2023. 
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caution and always seek to understand what is at stake for the person who has compiled the 


details and crafted the narrative. All history is a political argument. 


According to Uyghurs in diaspora and proponents of an independent East Turkestan, 
once there was a land exploited for its resources, the people pushed into poverty by extractive 
external overlords. Among the downtrodden, one enlightened teacher in a local school raised his 
head, looked around, asked why his compatriots were so poor when the land they lived on was so 
rich, and imagined a world where people could govern themselves and enjoy the sweat of their 
labors. Our polyglot protagonist read widely from political literature available in three languages, 
gathered like-minded scholars and leaders around himself for debate and discussion, and together 
they decided to stage a revolution and return the land to its rightful residents. 

But the narrative according to the People’s Republic of China goes like this: once there 
was a land rich in resources and populated by simple people. For centuries, wicked and greedy 
religious leaders cloaked the land in darkness and kept their adherents in ignorance in order to 
exploit their labor for private profit. After the fall of the Qing Empire, decades of ill-founded 
rebellions robbed the masses of peace and further plunged them into poverty. In 1949 they were 
saved from their benighted plight by an army of liberators representing a benevolent central 
government that sought to bring enlightenment, education and economic development to the 
poor people on the fringes of the civilized world. Eventually, the people found peaceful 


resolution through full incorporation into the People’s Republic of China — though even today 


44 See, for example Abdullah Bakir, “Mehmet Emin Bugra’nin Hayat Ve Faaliyetleri.” Istanbul University Sosyal 
Bilimler Enstitusu Tarih Anabilim Dali, 2002, 17-19 and Erkin Emet, “Mehmet Emin Bugra,” 
https://www.altayli.net/mehmet-emin-bugra-ve-isa-yusuf-alptekin.html. 
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splitists and extremists seek to interrupt this equilibrium by poisoning people’s minds against the 
benevolent state.*° 

But there are other versions too that emerge from the archives: 

Once there was a land besieged by a centuries-long power struggle between two factions 
of the same Sufi order, one aligned with foreign power officially governing the lands, the other 
still controlling vast networks of land and labor shielded from state oversight through religious 
holdings. And one day this second faction took advantage of an attack against the provincial 
government thousands of miles away to launch a rebellion, one young scion propelled to its 
head. 

Once there was a young man inspired by the political theories espoused by elite Western 
statemen tasked with reshuffling political power in Europe and influenced by print capitalism 
who borrowed western notions of national awakening and made a naive attempt to apply them in 
his own backyard.*° 

Or once there was a young man who came of age during decolonization. He grew up 
listening to stories of his maternal grandfather’s efforts to lead rebellions, eavesdropping on 
conversation concerning more contemporary revolutions of literature and government as he 


attended to his uncle’s guests. Later, as a teacher at the local madrassa he intercepted visitors 


4 This is the official PRC line and is expounded in both the 2019 white paper and early PRC publications referenced 
above. 


46 This is an interpretation common in early nationalism literature building off the framework established by Ernest 
Geller and Benedict Anderson. 
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bearing tales of political change from around the and he thought to himself, why not here, why 
not now ?47 

Or, if we believe another version recounted by the young scion eight years later, there 
once was a young, but esteemed, local community leader distressed at the provincial 
government’s failure to follow directive from the center. Out of loyalty to the central government 
and in order to restore its reign, he led a revolt against the unsanctioned leader who had usurped 
the provincial administration.*® 

Each of these interpretations contains the same core of actors and is set in the same 
locale. Each contains an element of truth; no retelling is entirely false and each could be backed 
up by different material from the archives. The following chapter attempts to build a core 
scaffolding for the storyline — and to interrogate the multiple narratives of East Turkestani 


political identity as founded in this period. 


What we do know for certain is that in 1933 a revolution erupted in the southern oasis 
city of Khotan and, within weeks, a group of well-connected locals had declared the sovereign 
state of the East Turkestan Republic (Shergqiy Tiirkistan Jumhuriyiti)? centered around the oasis 
cities of Khotan and Kashgar. For a brief period the leaders of the revolt seemed successful: they 


declared a formal state, established a governing body, published the principles of government, 


47 Mehmet Emin Bu§gra, Dogu Tiirkistan: Tarihi Cografi Ve Simdiki Durumu, (istanbul: M.E. Bugra. 1952), 28. 
48 Statement found in “Deportation to the China from Kabul of Mohd. Amin Beg Ex-Amir of Khosan with wife and 
Children who was susposeted to be a Jappanese Agent. Detention of Haji Abdul Karim, in law of the Ex-Amir at 
Domolh along with his wife and children under the Defence of India Rules,” 696, Ministry of External Affairs, 1941 
NAI. Mistypes in the archives are preserved in the footnotes and bibliography. 
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° Alternately Shergiy Tiirkistan Turk-Islam Jumhuriyiti, or “Turkic Islamic Republic of East Turkistan.” Written 
both Turkestan and Turkistan. Turkestan is used for consistency. 
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raised funds and trained an army. Though it ultimately lasted less than a year, this short-lived 
polity emerged as the anchor for later notions of East Turkestan as a political identity and 
geopolitical space. 

One of the individuals most closely associated with the East Turkestan Republic (ETR) is 
Keriya native Mohammad (Mohd.) Amin. Exactly what principles and ultimate aspirations 
motivated Mohd. Amin to labor for the establishment of the short-lived East Turkestan is up for 
debate, as is his level of involvement. Not only do accounts by different authors differ, but 
accounts written by Mohd. Amin differ depending on the time of writing and the intended 
audience. In some accounts, he is the primary leader of the rebellion and recognized head of the 
new government; in others, he is merely associated with the revolution, his name not among 
those of cabinet members and ministers.~° 


Chapter Overview 


The immediate focus of chapter one is the establishment of the East Turkestan Republic 
within historical context: How and why did the idea of such a state a arise and gain momentum at 
this time, in this place, supported by these actors? And how and why did this stab at statehood 
fail? The ultimate aim of telling this story, however, is to provide a base for discussing the active 
craft of historical narrative. The East Turkestan Republic had a lifespan far shorter than several 
more stable governments that immediately followed its demise. And yet it is still the primary 
anchor for the notion of East Turkestan as a political entity and acts as a foundational reference 
for calls for regional sovereignty and the enduring notion that these people and this land 


constitute a nation. 


%° See, for example, Amac Karahoca, Dogu Turkistan Gocmenler Cemiyet (East Turkestan Immigrants Association), 
Istanbul: Fakulteler Press, 1960. 
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In examining the rise and fall of the East Turkestan Republic (ETR) in historical context, 
this chapter provides a foundation for examining how historical narratives are constructed in 
support of political belonging for borderland populations. Individuals in the East Turkestan and 
neighboring communities narrated the rise and fall of the ETR differently at various points, to 
different audiences, in order to best further their interests. Self-identified East Turkestani used 
(and still use today) this history to support their claims on political belonging in a variety of 
contexts; other states worked from different interpretations to disavow or reshape those claims. 

There is not just one story of the conception and downfall of the East Turkestan Republic. 
East Turkestan as an idea was itself not stable, but went through multiple mutations throughout 
the years. The events, circumstances and intentions recounted here are recalled, reinterpreted, 
retold, refuted and re-imagined throughout the following chapters by a diverse group of actors 
using different interpretations of this story to support political positions, garner support from 
potential allies, justify individual action or legitimate access to power. Working from the events 
covered in this first chapter, each chapter of this dissertation both examines what factors affected 
the ability of the East Turkestani to obtain political belonging on their own terms and looks at 
how historical narratives, and in particular the historical narratives concerning the East Turkestan 


Republic, were wielded to support or counter political claims. 


There are a dozen different ways I could have told the events in this first chapter. Rather 
than dive deep into the details, I decided to synthesize the most commonly-agreed-upon set of 
characters and events using monthly reports from the Indian National archives, reflections of 


visitors to the region, the recollections of key stake holders, and recent scholarship on the 
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region.*! This narrative is primarily told through the life story of Mohd. Amin, a key stakeholder 
in East Turkestani politics. Mohd. Amin was born in 1901 in Keriya, an oasis town 200 km east 
of Khotan, into a family of local luminaries. His life intersected with not just the history of the 
East Turkestan Republic, but also de-imperialization and the rise of the nation-state on a global 
scale, and therefore provides a useful framework for examining both how historical conditions 
influenced the rise of certain political ideas and events and, especially in later chapters, how 
historical narratives are selectively crated to reach different audiences and obtain political goals 


in vastly different contexts. 


It is important to note that the narratives both recorded in the British Indian archives and 
espoused by individuals supportive of an independent East Turkestan are denied by the current 
government of the People’s Republic of China. In official PRC narratives, the land that is the 
subject of this chapter is (and is only) Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region, the indigenous 
population of Southern Xinjiang are of Uyghur ethnic minority who have long belonged to the 
Chinese nation, the Chinese state had strong and continuous rule over the region, and the main 


actors in this chapter were not revolutionaries but rich landlord reactionaries intent on oppressing 


5! As noted in the introduction, this dissertation does not rely heavily on Republic of China and People’s Republic of 
China archives for three primary reasons: first, as described by Justin Jacobs Xinjiang and the Modern Chinese 
State, many of the Xinjiang files at the ROC archives have been lost; second, the PRC files are currently not 
accessible to foreign scholars, especially those working on sensitive border regions; and third, and most importantly, 
these files focus on administration in Urumqi, 1,500 km away from Kashgar during a period of limited 
communications and slow travel. Even if the archives provided an absolutely honest assessment of Chinese hold on 
power in Urumgi and surrounding area (government records can be more aspirational than objective), they would 
tell us far more about what people in Urumqi heard about Kashgar and Khotan than what was actually taking place 
on the ground. As one British Consulate General posted to Kashgar noted, they received news from New Delhi 
twice as fast — and with half the errors — than they received news from Urumai (Joint Intelligence Report, 337 CJK, 
Ministry of External Affairs, 1949 NAI) Because of this, the records from the British Indian Consulate, located in 
the center of Kashgar, provide a far more immediate (if still biased) view of local events. 


BY 


the peasant population for personal gain.** When reading any retelling, any historical text, we 
must remember that there are multiple sides to every story and an infinite number of ways to 
narrate events, most of which are not mutually exclusive, and almost all of which are calculated 


to help a group obtain certain objectives. 


Figure 2 - East Turkestan and official state boundaries, cropped from “Asia,” Encyclopedia 
Americana, 1904. 


>? PRC State Council Information Office, “Historical Matters Concerning Xinjiang” White paper, 

7/21/2019; Xinjiang Ethnic Minority Social History Survey Group (#1 3E/> A RBALA A Ed 2A ie ), Brief 
History and Introduction to the Uyghurs - Draft (264 6 We tai 2 Hi Go — WF), (Beijing: Institute of Ethnology 
& Anthropology at the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences [+ Bl #}27 fst ER JR FEAT], 1963), 


210; Zhao Tao Qi GEV) , Xinjiang Autonomous Region (AAA A vA 1X Xinjiang weiwu’er zizhi chu), 
(Beijing: Tongsuguiwu Publishing [38 (4724 HL FE], 1956), 18. 
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Local Historical Background 


Revolution in this area was nothing new: since the Qing Empire had conquered and 
claimed the region in 1759 until it was officially made Sinkiang Province in 1884, there had been 
almost continuous rebellion, including a ten-year stretch that witnessed near-annihilation of local 
Qing rule and the establishment of a Turkic-Islamic state stretching across most of Altishahr. > 


But the story goes back even before that. 


Mohd. Amin’s hometown of Keriya, a small oasis city located at the southernmost side of 
the Tarim Basin, had a long and complicated history with colonial rule. Initial Qing Imperial 
presence in the region was unpremeditated. In the mid-1750s, the Qing launched a campaign 
against the Dzhungarians (of Dzhungaria), who had been raiding Qing holdings and posed a 
threat to continuous Qing power. At the time of this campaign two different bands of 
Nagqshbandi Sufis of Altishahr, the Afaqi and Ishaqiyya, had been engaged in local power 
struggle for centuries. Each band allied with neighboring polities in order to gain protection from 
the other and thereby inadvertently embroiled themselves in greater regional politics. In the 
early 1700s, the Afaqi Naqshbandis had become nominal vassals of the Dzhungarians in order to 


gain protection against Tibetans then allied with the Ishaqiyya Naqshbandis.** After the Qing 


>3 For further backstory see Hodong Kim, Holy War in China: The Muslim Rebellion and State in Chinese Central 
Asia, 1864-1877, (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2004). 


>4 Often called the White and Black Naqshbandis, respectively. For deeper treatment of this relationship, see David 
Brophy, "Confusing Black and White: Naqshbandi Sufi Affiliations and the Transition to Qing Rule in the Tarim 
Basin," Late Imperial China 39, no. 1 (2018): 29-65. 
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Empire decimated the Dzhungarians in 1757, the victorious army pressed westward and captured 
the Dzhungarian vassal — and non-vassal — oasis settlements of Altishahr.>> 

Qing rule was not evenly distributed around the region. In the north, the Qing established 
garrison towns filled with Manchu, Mongolic, Tungan, and Inner Chinese soldier-farmer 
bannermen.>*° In the oasis communities around the Taklamakan desert in the south — which they 


called “Huibu” (J=]75, Muslim Region) or “Tianshan Nanlu” (KL FS 2%, Loop South of the 


Tianshan Mountains) — the Qing established a precarious form of indirect oversight.>’ A failed 
Afagqi-led rebellion against the Qing in 1759 resulted in many Afaqi fleeing across the border 
into the cities dotting the Ferghana Valley and a Qing crackdown on remaining local leadership. 
The Qing found more loyal local administrators among elite from more eastern oasis cities of 
Qumul (Ch. Hami) and Turfan. Elite from these towns were imported into Altishahr and set up as 
hereditary begs, or local leaders. In return for tax collection and administration, the begs were 
rewarded with tax-free holdings and a certain number of households bound to work on those 
holdings. 

Though there is now a road looping up from Keriya to the Qing-era (and contemporary) 
administrative capital of Urumai in the east, this stretch of desert was dangerous and almost 


impassable through the early part of the 20" century. Keriya was more commonly reached by 


55 Peter C. Perdue, China Marches West: The Qing Conquest of Central Eurasia, (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 2009), 283. Perdue provides an exhaustive account of this campaign, albeit from a solely Qing Chinese 
perspective. 


°° For detail, again from exclusively Qing Chinese sources, see James Millward, Beyond the Pass: Economy, 
Ethnicity and Empire in Qing Xinjiang, 1759-1864, (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1998). 


57 Laura Newby, “The Begs of Xinjiang: Between Two Worlds,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, Vol. 61, No. 2 (1998), pp. 278-297. 
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following the road on the northern side of the Tarim Basin, and then dropping down from 
Kashgar to Khotan and doubling back to Keriya in an arduous journey lasting many weeks. It 
was, effectively, the end of the line for Qing presence. Qing administration in Keriya was 
characterized by little direct oversight. 

Even in comparatively less-remote towns, the Qing never controlled all economic and 
social structures. Wagf, or religious endowments, were outside the purview of Qing 
administration. Waqf included not just mosques and madrassas (schools of religious learning), 
but also guesthouses, businesses, and vast lands managed by the waqf institutions. The income 
from these endeavors supported the upkeep of shrines and buildings as well as imams, teachers, 
acolytes, and entire lineages.°® Wagqf holdings covered approximately 10 percent of the land and 
a large sector of the commercial economy.» In short, the waqf offered an alternate system of 
power, land and labor existing almost entirely outside provincial rule. Mohd. Amin’s father 
Firan-ud-Din was an Islamic scholar and teacher likely supported by one of the Afaqi Nashbandi 
waqfs. Mohd. Amin thus grew up in a family that harbored alternate sources of finance and 
power — and largely resented Qing administration. 

Within the oasis cities, begs soon began to appropriate more tax-free land and households 


than they had been endowed. Villagers and farmers were pushed out of the commons to the 


>8 Eric Schleussel, “Hiding and Revealing Islamic Pious Endowments,” 613-622. Wagqf were not exclusive to East 
Turkestan and colonial governments across the globe grappled with their unique status. For further regional 
examples, see Danielle M. Ross, "Muslim Charity under Russian Rule: Wagqf, Sadaqa, and Zakat in Imperial 
Russia,” Islamic Law and Society 24, 1-2 (2017): 77-111; Pascale Ghazaleh, ed. Held in Trust: Wagf in the Islamic 
World. (Cairo: American University in Cairo Press, 2011); and, for a deep dive into the effects of a single waqf on 
surrounding political and economic structures, R. D. McChesney, Wagf in Central Asia: Four Hundred Years in the 
History of a Muslim Shrine, 1480-1889 (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1991). 


59 Schleussel, 623. 


® Newby, 1998, 278-297. 
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very edges of the oases where lands were whipped by desert winds and bereft of irrigation. Hard- 
pressed to make a living in the arid land outside the oases, in the 1800s and early 1900s 
displaced Turki sought shelter in the foothills of the Karakorum and Tianshan ranges where they 
joined up with raiding parties, trekked over the passes to find seasonal work in the Ferghana 
Valley, or took up trade — both legitimate and illicit — between Altishahr and surrounding 
regions, including the Vale of Kashmir, the Ferghana Valley, and further afield in the Punjab, 
Bombay, Peshawar and Kabul.°! The cumulative result was a significant shift in the region’s 
economic structure to a highly unstable system encompassing a minority wielding jurisdiction 
over choice agricultural lands and captive peasant populations, old elites with extensive power 
networks tied into the waqfs, and a growing population of landless labor migrants. Rebellions 
large and small rocked the region every few years. Through his mother Sekine Banu Hanim 


Mohd. Amin was the direct descendant of Abdurrahman Pasha (alternately Hebibullah Mufti 


6! The main product traded was “charas” or crude cannabis resin. For background on charas, see United Nations 
Office of Drugs and Crime, “The Surprising Extinction of the Charas Traffic,” 

1953/01/01 https://www.unodc.org/unodc/en/data-and-analysis/bulletin/bulletin_ 1953-01-01 1 page002.html. 
Accessed 11/17/2023. Historical smuggling routes are discussed extensively in “Prohibition on the cultivation and 
sale of Charas in Sinkiang. Export of Charas from Sinkiang to India,” 90 X, External Affairs, 1937 NAI. For 
another example of illicit trade that developed during the late Qing, see Niccolo Pianciola, "Illegal Markets and the 
Formation of a Central Asian Borderland: The Turkestan—Xinjiang Opium Trade (1881—1917)." Modern Asian 
Studies 54, no. 6 (2020): 828-875. 


® This is a very broad overview. For in-depth examination of political and economic processes in this period, see 
monographs by Kwangmin Kim, Borderland Capitalism: Turkestan Produce, Qing Silver, and the Birth of an 
Eastern Market (Stanford: Stanford University Press), 2016; Laura Newby, The Empire and the Khanate: A 
Political History of Qing Relations with Khogand c. 1760-1860 (Leiden: Brill), 2005. Kwangmin Kim also provides 
a succinct history of Xinjiang under the Qing in "Xinjiang Under the Qing," Oxford Research Encyclopedia of 
Asian History, 3/28/2018; Accessed 18 Feb. 2023. 
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Haji), a mid-19" century revolutionary and leader of a short-lived independent Khotanese state 
established after one of these rebellions.°? 

Near the end of the 19" century, when the Qing was distracted by Opium Wars in the 
southwest and Dungan (Chinese Muslim) revolt in the near northwest, Afaqi swept over the 
mountains from Ferghana Valley, put Qing acolytes to the sword, and established an extractive 
and unpopular regime that lasted for nearly ten years.** When the Qing finally re-established 
themselves in the region the government in Beijing decided to unite north and south as a single 


province — Sinkiang (#14, “New Frontier”) Province. 


While the details of this history are particular to the region, many elements — particularly 
extractive rule by outsiders and related impoverishment of the local population — are shared with 
other late colonial spaces. 

Rupture and Revolution 

The uprisings that occurred in 1931 and 1933 that resulted in the establishment of the 
short-lived East Turkestan Republic were not fundamentally different than those of the preceding 
century. What sets them apart from preceding rebellions is that they occurred during what Cemil 
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Aydin terms, a “globally acknowledged crisis of international order”® characterized by the 


6 Abdullah Bakir, Dogu Tiirkistan Istiklal Hareketi ve Mehmet Emin Buégra (istanbul: Dogu Tiirkistan Vakfi 
Yayinlar), 2005: 18. Hebibullah is executed by Yakub Beg, leader of the most successful — and most reactionarily 
religious — moves to throw off Qing power. Mehmet Yakup Bugra, Hatiralarim Dogu Tiirkistan'in Gergek Hikayesi 


Istanbul: Siyer Press, 2019), 16. 


© The state, which was headed by a Yakub Beg of Khotan, was likewise extractive, violent and unpopular. Eric 
Schluessel, “An Uyghur History of Turn-of-the-Century Chinese Central Asia,” Maydan, July 10, 2019. Accessed 
2/21/2023. 


6 Cemil Aydin. The Politics of Anti-Westernism in Asia: Visions of World Order in Pan-Islamic and Pan-Asian 
Thought (New York: Columbia University Press, 2007), 11. 
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eroding of empires, increasing exchange of both people and political ideas, and initial attempts at 
establishing new political order in formerly imperials spaces. 

By the turn of the 20" century imperial states across the globe were on shaky 
foundations. Empires were extraordinarily costly to maintain and many states, including both the 
Muscovite Russian and Qing Empires, found their coffers drained by successive wars. 
Ideological impoverishment of empires was concurrent with fiscal impoverishment of empires: 
not only had citizens of the metropole began demanding a more egalitarian system, an educated 
local elite was becoming increasingly aware of the global nature of colonialism and colonial 
oppression — and alternate modes of political organization. 

In the late 19" century, the building of empire had not only expanded opportunities for 
the exchange of ideas, but also resulted in improved infrastructure and the expansion of networks 
for education and travel. Colonial subjects used networks established or improved for the 
administration of empire to pursue a multitude of personal and professional goals. Eileen Kane’s 
Russian Haj demonstrates how haj pilgrims from [Russian] Turkestan used roads and 
institutions, both physical and financial, built by empire to facilitate administration of religious 
travel and observation of Russian subjects abroad.®’ Individuals did not always use these 
networks as narrowly intended. Pilgrims and other travelers utilized imperial routes and 


infrastructure to actively engaged in building community and facilitating exchange, as discussed 


° The first is exemplified by suffragettes who challenged patriarchal systems and demanded political representation 
for citizens in the metropole; these two categories sometimes converged, as in the person of Sophia Duleep Singh, 
London-born Indian suffragette who campaigned for women’s rights in both Britain and the British colonies. 


67 Kane, 10, 35. 
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in Kane and demonstrated in Lale Can’s examination of Turkistani Sufi lodges in Istanbul in 
Spiritual Subjects: Central Asian Pilgrims and the Ottoman Hajj at the End of Empire.© 

The day-to-day administration of empire also relied on an extensive network of educated 
and highly trained loyal locals. The training and shuffling of local administration had the 
unintended consequence of providing a medium for lateral exchange between elite from different 
regions. As evident in Michael Goebel’s work on colonial subjects in interwar Paris, training of 
local elite in imperial metropoles expanded opportunities for intra-empire solidarity and the 
exchange of revolutionary ideas. Many anti-imperial leaders of the early 20" century returned 
home from the metropole having obtained not just an education, but also a sense of deep 
injustice — and a global network of like-minded, ambitious, articulate and educated colonial 
subjects. 


Infusion of New Ideas Across Imperial Networks 


East Turkestan itself was not an imperial hub, but many of the towns were connected to 
the outside world through trade, pilgrimage and politics. Dzungaria runs into the Kazakh steppe, 
while Altishahr is connected across the passes to Kashmir, Afghanistan and the Ferghana Valley. 
In the 1910s and 1920s, thousands of Turki from Altishahr and Dzhungaria had homes in what 


became the Soviet Central Asian states. Whether traders, students or professionals, East 


68 Kane, 56; Lale Can, Spiritual Subjects: Central Asian Pilgrims and the Ottoman Hajj at the End of Empire, 
Stanford University Press, March 2020. David Brophy,"‘He Causes a Ruckus Wherever He Goes’: Sa‘id 
Muhammad AI-‘Asali as a Missionary of Modernism in North-west China," Modern Asian Studies 54, no. 4 (2020): 
1192-224 


® For an exploration of the growth of networks and development of political ideas among colonial subjects in a 
metropole, see Michael Goebel, Anti-Imperial Metropolis and Brett Reilly, “The Myth of the Wilsonian Moment” 
Wilson Center Online: Cold War International History Project, 6/17/2019, accessed 3/18/2023. Scott Reese also 
demonstrates how colonial subjects could create connections in hubs across the colonial world. Scott Reese, "A 
Leading Muslim of Aden": Personal Trajectories, Imperial Networks, and the Construction of Community in 
Colonial Aden” in James Gelvin & Nile Green eds. Global Muslims in the Age of Steam and Print. 
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Turkestani in Russian and then Soviet Central Asia came into direct contact with new systems of 
thought. Experiences in Soviet Central Asia galvanized a number of leaders in East Turkestani 
nationalism, including Mesud Sabri Baykozioglu, Isa Yusuf, and Saifuddin Azizi. 

With merchant networks to the south spanning from Kashgar to Kashmir to Kabul, many 
Altishahri families had relatives and business partners across the borders, and people regularly 
crossed borders for seasonal work, higher education and pilgrimage.” As among the Russian 
imperial subjects studied by Kane, the spheres of religious, educational, economic and political 
activity were not mutually exclusive, and travelers could use the same roads for any of these 
undertakings.’! Haj too was not an exclusively religious undertaking; many individuals from 
East Turkestan embarked upon haj laden with goods to sell along the route in order to finance 
their journey. Others stopped for months or years at a time to pursue education, make a business 
deal, or participate in political activity.’ Upon return, or when passing through towns on the 
way, travelers brought with them merchandise, political news, tales from abroad, and print 
publications. 

Mohd. Amin’s childhood home was a site of such connections. After his father died on 
Haj, Mohd. Amin and his siblings spent the rest of their childhood at the Keriya home of their 


uncle, a well-connected and highly-successful trader who frequently hosted out-of-town guests 


7 See, for example, the interview with Abaid Ullah, Chief of Kashgar Police and son of Alam Haji in “Political 
Situation in Sinkiang,” 181 CJK, External Affairs, 1950 NAI. 


™ Kane, 47-49. See also the many ways in which imperial infrastructure was used for a variety of purposes by actors 
across empires in Gelvin & Green eds. Global Muslims in the Age of Steam and Print and Tim Harper and Sunil S. 
Amnith and eds. Sites of Asian Interaction. 


” An imposter Mohd. Amin caught by the British in 1935 tells a story including all of these elements. “Deportation 
of Muhammed alias Muhammed Niaz to Afghanistan,” 526 F, Ministry of External Affairs, 1935 NAI. 
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and spirited after-dinner discussions.’* In his uncle’s home, Mohd. Amin listened in on 
conversations covering politics, education and the economy as he waited on traders from 
Kashmir and Afghanistan, pilgrims and scholars from across Altishahr, and visitors from further 
abroad. One of his uncle’s more notable guests was Adil Hikmet Bey, a pan-Turkic military 
figure sent to Central Asia by Enver Pasha’s Committee of Union and Progress (Teskilat-1 
Mahsusa) and a prominent leader in the pre-Soviet anti-Tsarist Yedisu rebellion in Kyrgyzstan of 
1916.74 As Goebel and others have uncovered in studies of metropoles across the globe, 
networks and gatherings like these provided many early third world leaders with a robust and 
globally-informed political education.” 


Print Communication 


The spirited discussions among visitors in Mohd. Amin’s uncle’s house took place during 
a period of growing vernacular print publication, a phenomenon that further expanded the 
possibilities of inter-regional exchange of ideas. People from across South and Central Asia and 
the Near East did not always speak the same language or dialect, but many elite shared literacies 
in several key languages, notably classical Arabic and Persian. An educated individual from East 
Turkestan might not have been able to speak to someone on the street in the Hejaz, but they 


could read a publication from Algiers, Andijan or Aligarh.”° 


® Tbid. 
™ Hikmet Bey, 1998: 292. 
™ Goebel, 4. 


7 Interviews with East Turkestani in the National Archives India reveal that a number of individuals had literacy in 
Persian, through which they accessed texts across the Muslim world. NAI 1935 MEA, 526 F; “Intelligence Reports 
from Kashgar; Massing of Soviet Troops in Sinkiang,” 10 X, Ministry of External Affairs, 1940 NAJ; “Question 

Whether Broadcasts in Turki from Delhi ae likely to have any useful effect in Sinkiang and Northern Afghanistan,” 
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The late 19" century also witnessed an uptick in Turkic language publications across 
Western and Central Asia. In 1883 Crimean Tatar Ismail Gasprinsky began publishing the 
newspaper Tercuman (The Interpreter) in Arabic-script Turki.’’ While Gasprinsky’s Turki was a 
different dialect than that spoken in East Turkestan — the Crimea is thousands of kilometers from 
Keriya — it was nonetheless mutually intelligible and precipitated use of written Turki among 
Turkic-speaking elite. Within Alithshahr, the Swedish Mission established the region’s first 
printing press in 1912. The press printed primarily Christian religious material and practical 
secular publications including language primers, math textbooks, farming almanacs and treatises 
on agricultural and veterinary practices.’”® What is unique about these materials is that they were 
all printed in the Atlishahri dialect of Turki with modified Arabic script.”” It would not be 
correct to fully apply Benedict Anderson’s ‘print capitalism’ theory to Turkic language 
publications and claim that access to standard texts on treating thrush led to common political 
sensibilities.°° However, we can conclude that this period saw a heightened circulation of 
information, including information about new political thought and arrangements of political and 


economic power — and a growing notion that local languages were sufficient for high-level 


87 X, Ministry of External Affairs, 1940 NAI; “Activities in Khotan and Ladakh of Ain-ud-din Alias Shah Mansur,” 
42 X, Ministry of External Affairs, 1942 NAI. 


7 Tercuman (Crimean Tatar: Gls 5; alt. Terciman or Terciiman) was published between 1883 and 1918 in the 
Crimean town of Bakhchysarai 


78 Full collection can be found in the Gunnar Jarring Collection, http://www. jarringcollection.se 


™ See Eset Siilayman, “Kashgar prints published by Swedish Mission Press in Kashgar (1892-1938),” Uluslararasi 
Uygur Arastirmalari Dergisi Vol. 1 No. 1 (2013): 75-108 for discussion of the influence of the Swedish printing 
press on the development of modern standard Uyghur 


8° Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of Nationalism, (London: 
Verso, 2006), 45-47. 
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discussions. From local publications and recollections, we know that ideas enshrined in early 20" 
century political debates from Western Europe, the Crimea and the Near East did reach East 
Turkestan in print, in either altered or original form.*! 

The capacity of print to offer expanded access to ideas developing outside of one’s 
immediate community is evident in Mohd. Amin’s own education. From age 17 to 20, Mohd. 
Amin attended the Karakas Oybag Yeni Medrese. Here he studied religious theology, Islamic 
sciences and Arabic and Persian Language and Literature as well as classic and contemporary 
Turkic history and literature, especially that of Timurid poet Ali Shir Nevai.*? In reading Nevai, 
Mohd. Amin and fellow students rebelled against the Persian and Arab cultural dominance in 
East Turkestani high culture, asserting that Turkic culture, and the specific culture of their native 
Khotan and oasis towns of Central Asia, was a rich culture capable of producing its own 
literature and thought. As mentioned above, this was a central idea promoted in Tercuman, and 
one that likely contributed to the development of a regional Turkic-Muslim identity. Regionally- 
specific ideas could carry more influence influence than vague principles imported from Europe, 
as they offered a familiar cultural context and areas for immediate implementation. After 
graduation in 1921, Mohd. Amin stayed on as a teacher in the medrese, working to both perfect 


his Persian poetry and advocate for recognition of Turki as a language of literature and political 


8! Bugra, 1952, 26-29. 


82 Cagatay Neset and Cubukcu Ibrahim Agah, [slam Mezhepleri Tarihi, (Ankara: Ankara Universitesi Basimevi, 
1965), 44. Both Nabijan Tursun and Abdullah Bakir dwell on Mohd. Amin’s education. See Nabijan Tursun, "The 
Influence of Intellectuals of the First Half of the 20th Century on Uyghur Politics" Uyghur Initiative Papers: 
Central Asia Program (December 2014, no. 11): 2-3 and Abdullah Bakir, “Mehmet Emin Bugra’nin Hayat Ve 
Faaliyetleri” Dissertation (Istanbul University Sosyal Bilimler Enstitusu Tarih Anabilim Dali, 2002), 17-19. Ali Shir 
Nevai, also known as Nizam-al-Din ‘Ali-Shir Herawt (1441-1501) is still widely considered the greatest 
representative of Chaghatay literature. Chaghatay was a Turkic dialect widely understood across Central Asia. 
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thought. He also continued the family tradition of holding evening intellectual gatherings and 
gained local fame for his scholarship, poetry and oratory abilities in both Persian and Turkic. 


New Schools of Thought in East Turkestan 


While Mohd. Amin attended a traditionally-structured educational institution, new 
schools inspired by the thought propagated in Tercuman were already spreading across the wider 
region and Mohd. Amin soon became a proponent of this novel educational model. 

Tercuman was not just a print publication, but a social and educational tool promoting 
‘Jadidism,’ or cultural and social reformation via revival of essential Islamic teachings merged 
with an engagement with modernity.** Jadidism spread across Muslim-majority areas of the 
Russian Empire and was popularized in Central Asia by educator and author Mahmud Khoja 
Behbudiy, who founded a Jadidist school in 1903.°* By 1924, several Jadidist schools had been 
opened in the Ili Valley of Dzhungaria, including one established by Mesud Sabri (later a key 
figure in East Turkestani politics) after his return from higher education in Istanbul. Jadidism 
was less prominent in Altishahr: the few schools that opened soon closed due to lack of funds or 
government pressure. Yet the movement’s fundamental premise — that social, cultural and 
political modernity could be obtained through Turkic and Muslim language and culture as 


opposed to being imported or imposed by a militarily more advanced foreign imperial ruling 


83 Jadidism comes from the Arabic ‘jadid,’ which means ‘new.’ 


84 Adeeb Khalid, The Politics of Muslim Cultural Reform: Jadidism in Central Asia, Berkeley & Los Angeles 1998, 
80. 


85 Linda Benson, “Uyghur Politicians of the 1940s: Mehmet Emin Bugra, Isa Yusuf Alptekin and Mesut Sabri,” 
Central Asian Survey, (1991) Vol. 10 No. 4, 90. 
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class — made its way into print publications and intellectual conversation around the Taklamakan, 
including those in the home of Mohd. Amin.*° 

In the 1920s, East Turkestani residing in the inchoate Soviet Socialist Republics also 
came into contact with communism. Some, like Azizi, attended the 1923 Tashkent Conference 
and were taken up with the ideology’s Soviet incarnation; others like Isa Yusuf warmed to 
certain tenants, such as Turki representation in local government, but rejected the imperfect 
Soviet implementation of these ideals. Isa even reported that, so much did he mistrust Soviet 
intentions, he stopped a Soviet-supported revolution in East Turkestan in 1928.87 Other ideas, 
such as mass participation, equitable distribution of resources, and direct critique of exploitation 
by oppressive ruling classes, trickled over the border to become part of the general intellectual 
stew and led to a broader questioning of how and why certain groups should have priority access 
to resources, and why resources should be leaving the locale without benefiting locals.*8 Back in 


Keriya, these developments comprised the general milieu just as Mohd. Amin was coming of 


age. 


86 Tursun Nabijan believes Mohd. Amin, Sabit Damollah and Abdul Karim were all Jadidists. Tursun, Nabijan, "The 
influence of intellectuals of the first half of the 20th century on Uyghur politics," Uyghur Initiative Papers (11): 2— 
3.) December 2014, while Ildiko Beller Han (Ildik6 Bellér-Hann, M. Cristina Cesaro, Rachel Harris and Joanne 
Smith Finley, eds, Situating the Uyghurs Between China and Central Asia, (Aldershot, UK: Ashgate, 2007), 167) 
states that the East Turkestan Republic established Jadid-like schools in 1934. Adil Hikmet Bey, an Ottoman captain 
and a member of the special organization, stated that he personally saw the innovation movements in Kashgar 
schools and was very pleased with this situation. Adil Hikmet Bey, Asyada Beg Tiirk (Istanbul: Otiiken Press, 1998), 
122. 


87 Erkin Emet, “Isa Yusuf Alptekin,” n.d. https://www.altayli.net/mehmet-emin-bugra-ve-isa-yusuf-alptekin.html. 
This cannot be corroborated, but 1928 is, perhaps not coincidentally, the year Yang Zengxin was assassinated and 
Jinshuren ascended to power in Xinjiang. 


88 Observed by Ottoman officer Adil Hikamet Bey, who visited Mohd. Amin’s uncle in the 1920s. Hikmet Bey, 
(1998), 471-473. 
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Self Determination for Non-European States? 


Regional changes in Altishahr were part of a global rupture of previous political order 
accompanied by infusion of new ideas. After the First World War put an end to empires within 
continental Europe, U.S. President Woodrow Wilson delivered his famous Fourteen Points in a 
January 1918 speech to the U.S. Congress. In the speech, Woodrow Wilson expounded on the 
need for a postwar settlement that would make the world “safe for every peace-loving nation 
which, like our own, wishes to live its own life, determine its own institutions, be assured of 
justice and fair dealing by the other peoples of the world.” He emphasized that “all peoples and 
nationalities” had a “right to live on equal terms of liberty and safety with one another, whether 
they be strong or weak.”’8? Wilson’s wording was vague and even his advisors debate over his 
intended meaning, but outside of the White House the speech was interpreted as supporting ‘self 
determination,’ the notion that each people has an inherent right to establish their own nation and 
self-govern that nation.*? Wilson’s speeches at the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 greatly 
exciting emerging leaders of the third world present in Europe at the time — not because self- 
determination was a new idea, but because they had been advocating for local governance for 
decades and it seemed like this principle was finally espoused by a leader on the other end of 


colonial rule. 


8° President Wilson's Message to Congress, January 8, 1918; Records of the United States Senate; Record Group 46; 
Records of the United States Senate; National Archives. 


°° Erez Manela, 58; See also Trygve Throntveit, “The Fable of the Fourteen Points: Woodrow Wilson and National 
Self-Determination,” Diplomatic History, Vol. 35, No. 3 (June 2011): 445-481. Wilson’s self-determination is not 
significantly different from (and possibly borrowed from) the principle of nationalities in Stalin’s Soviet Union. 
Manela, 62, 196. 
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The same period saw a number of polities around East Turkestan gain independence. The 
Soviets overthrew the Russian Muscovite empire and established a collection of soviets directly 
to Altishahr and Dzhungaria’s west between 1917 and 1925 — aided, in part, by Mohd. Amin’s 
guest Adil Hikmet Bey.*! To the southwest, Afghanistan threw off a century of foreign 
interference and became an independent nation operating under constitutional monarchy in 
1919.°* Further afield, Turkey repudiated European designs on the Ottoman heartland and 
gained internationally-recognized sovereignty as a democratic republic in 1923. South across the 
Karakorum, Kashmir also rumbled with revolution. In 1931, members of the Muslim majority 
publicly agitated for equal treatment under law, protesting the Hindu Maharaj’s economically 
oppressive rule; by 1932 they had formed an official Kashmir Muslim Conference under the 
leadership of Sheik Mohammad Abdullah.” Further south in India proper, revolutionaries were 
also hard at work, scheming to kick out the British and end colonial exploitation. While the 
Karakorum passes separating Kashgar and Kashmir are formidably high, hundreds of traders 
regularly trekked over the mountains bearing goods — and news of Kashmiri politics — during the 
summer months. Wilsonian self-determination was never cited by East Turkestani leaders, but 
these more local examples were.”* For Mohd. Amin’s kin, outside politics had immediate 


repercussions as political events in India, Kashmir and Afghanistan directly affected family 


°! Formally these are Soviets within Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) under the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union 


°» For political developments and the background of writing of the constitution in Afghanistan see Faiz Ahmed, 
Afghanistan Rising: Islamic Law and Statecraft between the Ottoman and British Empires (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 2017). 


°3 FM Hassnain, Freedom Struggle in Kashmir (New Delhi: Rima Publishing House, 1988), 52. 


°4 Michael Goebel, Anti-Imperial Metropolis: Interwar Paris and the Seeds of Third World Nationalism, (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 2015), 34. 
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business. While revolutionaries often ascribe political action to commitment to ideology or a set 
of principles in hindsight, more immediate local and personal interests can have an equally large 
impact on encouraging individual political participation. 

Suffice it to say that by the time Mohd. Amin graduated from the medrese, the old order 
was crumbling, basic assumptions concerning power and sovereignty were being questioned, and 
there were suddenly a plethora of competing ideas on the marketplace. Together, these political 
and ideological changes comprised a grander shifting of ideas concerning the source and means 
of modernity, and the relationship between land, locals, government and profit from local 
resources. The questioning of established systems and the search for a more representative and 
equitable political structure in East Turkestan must be understood within this larger context. The 
revolutions that took place in East Turkestan in the 1930s were propelled by local factors rather 
than distant ideals, these events were far from unique or isolated. 

Regional Power Shifts 

To the east of Altishahr, the collapse of the Qing Empire in 1911 left a power vacuum 
and room for the rise of regional leadership. Political rupture in Beijing had very little immediate 
effect on systems of government in Altishahr. In theory, the empire gave way to the Republic of 
China (ROC) seated in Beijing from 1911-1928. Yet, while claimed as ROC territory, 
Sinkiang (comprising both Altishahr and Dzhungaria) was far from the seat of ROC power, 
transportation across the thousand miles of desert between Inner China and the Easternmost city 
of Qumul was difficult (and that between Qumul and Kashgar even more so), and the ROC 


government was too occupied with civil war, Japanese incursion, and a growing communist 


°5 Also known as the Beiyang government and distinct from the Republic of China as administered by the KMT. 
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insurgency in the south to directly administer either Altishahr or Dzhungair.*° Yang Zengxin, the 
former Qing provincial governor, declared nominal allegiance to the ROC and retained his post 
in Urumai. 

During the tumulus first years of the Republic, Yang took advantage of the absence of 
central oversight to effectively redraw the borders of Sinkiang by eliminating the posts of Altay 
minister, Tarbagatai councilor and Ili general and thereby removing direct rule of Dzhungaria by 
Beijing and subverting the region under direct control of the Sinkiang governor.®’ It is often 
forgotten in volumes on Xinjiang history that this is the first time the North and South ‘circuits’ 
(Dzhungaria and Altishahr plus Qumul and Turpan) were united under singular administrative 
rule. Yang then ruled Sinkiang, including the newly-appropriated rich pastures of the north, as 
his personal fiefdom, using his power to extract resources from the local population in order to 
generate revenue to run the state until he was assassinated in 1928.°° During his reign, Yang 
filled his extractive administration with Tungans (Chinese-speaking Muslims originally hailing 
from both Central Asian and Arabian traders, also written “Dungans” and today known as the 


Hui, Ch. [#|j&), a choice much resented by the local Turki population.”? Yang also conducted a 


© See Justin Jacobs on the political relationship between Nanjing and Urumai. Justin Jacobs, Xinjiang and the 
Modern Chinese State, (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 2016). Numerous accounts from the 1930s confirm 
that travel between both Pekin (Beijing) and Qumul and Kashgar were arduous journeys of several weeks — or even 
months — each. “Sir Stafford Cripp’s visit to Sinkiang. Report on the position in China. Question of Giving 
Education to Sinkiangese in India,” 79 X, Ministry of External Affairs, 1949 NAI; Peter Flemming, News from 
Tartary: A Journey from Peking to Kashmir, (1936) and Ella Malliart, Forbidden Journey: From Peking to Kashmir 
(London: William Heineman, 1937). Justin Jon Rudelson provides a map with travel times in Oasis Identities: Justin 
Jon Rudelson, Oasis Identities: Uyghur Nationalism along China’s Silk Road, (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1997), 43. 


°7 Jacobs, 23, 66. 
8 Thid, 25, 81. 


» Ibid, 38. For the historical background and ethno-political identity of the Dungans, see James Liebold, 
Reconfiguring Chinese Nationalism: How the Qing Frontier and Its Indigenes Became Chinese (New York: 


vie: 


series of economic agreements with the Soviets and allowed them to open influential consulates 
in several trade cities, including Kashgar.!°° 

Yang’s assassination followed on the tail of the defeat of the Beryang Republic of China 
government in Beijing by the Chinese Nationalists (Kuomintang or KMT), who then moved the 
capital of the Republic of China to Nanking. After Yang’s assassination, former associate Jin 
Shuren used the opportunity provided by the shift in power within China to take up the 
governor’s mantel in Urumqi. Jin swiftly introduced secret police and strengthened Sinkiang’s 
military, both of which required funds not forthcoming from Nanking. Jin’s reign was 
characterized by corruption, exploitation, and tight control over movement within the state. !°! 

Yang and Jin’s policies had disastrous effects on Altishahr’s economy. European 
explorers, Swedish missionaries and British diplomats alike remarked upon the impoverished 
state of oasis towns around the Taklamakan.!°? High economic inequality kept many peasants 
from obtaining a decent standard of living. Educational institutions offering more than basic 
literacy were few and far in between. Medical care was poor and preventable diseases were 


common. While empire had formally ended, residents in Kashgar and Keriya still felt 


themselves under an extractive and oppressive outside rule. 
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Qumul Revolt 


The overlay of extractive rule on an influx of ideas concerning more equitable 
distribution of resources and political power fostered the rebellions that rolled across the region 
just two years into Jin’s governership. 

Revolution in East Turkestan, centered in Keriya, was set off by a chain of simultaneous 
events. By 1930, Jin’s state coffers were running empty. Concurrently, a famine had propelled 
thousands of starving Chinese farmers from Gansu over the border into the Turki cities of Qumul 
and Turfan 1,800 miles to the east. When the beg of Qumul died, instead of allowing begship to 
pass to the beg’s son per custom, Jin claimed direct rule over the city and redistributed occupied 
land to the Chinese famine refugees with the expectation that they would pay taxes to his state. 
To add insult to injury, one newly-appointed Chinese government official attempted to 
appropriate a local leader’s adolescent daughter as his wife.!°? When soldiers showed up at the 
family home to abduct the girl, in place of a demure bride they found a band of armed Turki 
militia prepared to defend not just the sanctity of one individual, but the inviolable nature of their 
hometown against outsider attempts to confiscate local land and livelihoods. While the 
immediate cause of the Qumul insurgency was intimate, its source was an underlying power 
struggle over who made — and who respected — the law in the land.!™ 

The beg apparent and their immediate associates, while locals, were members of a highly 
privileged elite, and their experiences and priorities did not necessarily match those of the 


general population of Qumul. Nevertheless, under the adept leadership of Khoja Niaz, the 
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advisor to the late beg, thousands of locals joined in what became the months-long Salih Dorga 
Rebellion (also known as the Hami Uprising). The Qumul rebels repulsed Jin’s forces and 
regained their city, pushing out both the Chinese military and the Gansu refugees. Once Jin’s 
power-base had weakened, more revolts rippled across the region.!°° Though not known for his 
support of the Nationalist government, Jin called in the 36" division of ROC-affiliated Tungan 
forces under Ma Cungyin and Ma Sijang to help him regain control. The highly-organized army 
swept in from Gansu — and, sensing opportunity, marched on the Chinese capital of Urumai. Jin 
was ousted from power and Manchurian-born general Sheng Shicai declared himself the new 
governor of Sinkiang. 

A number of other historians have described this revolt in extensive detail. For our 
purposes here, the primary importance of the Salih Dorga Rebellion is that it shook up power 
dynamics in Sinkiang, introducing the Tungan Ma family to the region and ushering Sheng into 
power, and that it established the precedent of rebellion by locals for local (if not popular) rule 
over regional government. 


An East Turkestani Republic 


By 1930, Mohd. Amin had a secure position as a professor in the medrese, where he was 
locally regarded as a Hazretim, or revered luminary. From his vantage point in Keriya, Mohd. 
Amin saw riches swept from under the feet of a largely impoverished and illiterate local 
population to enrich a small band of outsiders, including both the distant government in Urumqi 
and their predatory local representatives, many of whom were Turki but hailed from the far east 


oases and had little allegiance to the people of Keriya and Khotan. 


105 For further backstory, see Jacobs, 27-28, 83-85, 91-92. 
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In a history of East Turkestan penned in 1952, Mohd. Amin stated that he saw everyone 
complaining about the situation, but no one ready to undertake action.'!°° To understand more 
about what is happening in the world around him, he embarked on a journey “deep within the 
people,” canvassing returning traders and pilgrims, and reading everything he could get his 
hands on concerning politics and society in Turki, Arabic and Persian. To supplement his 
reading, Mohd. Amin traveled around Altishahr and up to the Ili Valley to meet with like-minded 
individuals. While distressed at the political situation, he later recalled great excitement at 
discovering that he shared many experiences and ideas with people from across the region. In 
1930, along with friends, students and his brothers Abdullah and Nurahmet, he established the 
National Revolution Organization in Khotan. Several months later they were joined by the 
acclaimed Gulja Judge Sabit Damollah, recently returned from a trip to India, Turkey and the 
Hejaz.!° 

After bringing in Damollah, the group’s activities turned from the intellectual to the 
political. Damollah was dispatched to Turkey, Egypt, and Russia to study foreign policy, and the 


group decided that the only way to set things straight was through armed revolution. !°* They 


° Bugra 1952, 25, 28. 
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engaged in secret planning for a year — not even the British Consulate General heard rumors of 
their group — and then, on February 20, 1932, they declared the establishment of the Muvakkat 
Khotan Government in Karakas District, with Damollah as Prime Minister in absentia, Mohd. 
Niyaz Alim as Head of government, Qasim Jan Haji as Foreign Minister, Alam Haji as 
Secretary, and Mohd. Amin himself as Commander-in-Chief.!” 

On February 22, 1933, upon Damollah’s return, the self-declared government launched 
an armed uprising, overthrowing the Chinese government in Karakas, followed by Khotan 
(February 28), Yarkand (April), Yengihisar, and Kashgar Old Town (June 13).!!° 

By the time they took Khotan, they had heard of the uprising in Qumul. Believing their 
cause to be common, Mohd. Amin sent an invitation to Khoja Niaz to unite their two revolutions 
and serve as president of East Turkistan Republic. Niaz agreed to join forces and they declared a 
united East Turkistan Republic (ETR) on Sep 10, 1933.'!! Niyaz’s inclusion in East Turkestani 
politics signals a shift to a broader vision of an independent East Turkestan encompassing both 
Altishahr and the eastern oasis cities. Suddenly, the East Turkestan Republic was not just a local 
rebellion led by a handful of small-town elites, but a vision for a broader political identity 
capable of uniting peoples separated by 1,800 miles of rough desert road. 

While his brothers led the military campaigns, Mohd. Amin assumed everyday 


administration of the new government. Along with Damollah, he established a ruling cabinet of 


10 Bugra, 1940: 401 
10 Yakup Bufgra, 1986: 123. 


‘11 Sometimes styled “Turkic Islamic Republic of East Turkistan,” though this name does not appear in Bugra’s 
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fifteen men, wrote a constitution and drafted up structures for the military, taxes, a court system, 
and modernized education incorporating jadidist principles. The new government took over the 
Swedish Missionary Press in Kashgar, and by September 30, 1933, had started publishing 
Kashgar’s first newspaper, alternately called Eastern Turkistan Life (Sharqiy Turkistan Hayati), 
Free Turkistan (Arkin Turkistan), and New Life (Yengi Hayat) in which they expounded the 
ideals behind the new state.'!* They dispatched letters to Turkey asking for recognition of the 
new state, and to Afghanistan asking for aid and arms.'!* The new state also took possession of 
Khotan’s gold mines, which provided 60% of their government expenditures. 


Neighboring Powers and Natural Resources 


But can one just declare a state? 

Generally not, at least not if other political entities covet the land or resources of that 
prospective state. And unfortunately for East Turkestan nationalists, their homeland was not only 
located in a geopolitically strategic corner abutting China, the USSR, Afghanistan, Tibet and 
British India, but is also rich in natural resources, particularly the metals, minerals and energy 


sources that form the building blocks of industrialization.!'4 
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Principles, Not Promises 

One of the hardest lessons for the early East Turkestani was that the principles espoused 
by neighboring powers were not universal absolutes, rules by which states consistently governed 
themselves, or promises of conduct toward other states. 

In terms of self-determination, Stalinist self-determination was interpreted within the 
USSR to mean ability to self-govern within the Soviet sphere; a political entity could not wield 
this principle to shake off Soviet influence and interference. As for the principle of self- 
determination espoused in America and Western Europe, Wilson wrote the fourteen points as a 
set of guiding principles for restructuring political power in Europe following World War I. He 
did not intend for these principles to be extended globally; when later asked about the global 
implications of his famous speech, Wilson admitted that he had not imagined that so many 
peoples outside Europe — and so many peoples from colonies stilled ruled by America’s 
European allies — would think he was promising them self-determination.!' In recent years, 
historians of decolonization including Adom Getachew have pointed out that both Woodrow 
Wilson and the League of Nations he helped develop after World War I were deeply 
conservative. The institution sought to justify existing hierarchies by introducing the idea of 
trusteeship, in which ‘more advanced’ nations governed on behalf of their adolescent 
counterparts. For those governed territories, earning autonomy required both demonstrating 
competence according to Western European and American standards — and convincing those 
same judges to relinquish control. Mark Marowzer goes as far as to claim that both the League of 


Nations, and its predecessor the United Nations, were founded on racist principles justifying 
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differentiation of rule to help big powers retain their global power, and not to delegitimize 
colonialism.'!° As anti-imperialists discovered in the mid 20" century, self-determination was a 
nice principle, but one often swept aside for the paramount concerns of international security, 
peace and order — and the interests of the nations in power.!!’ When self-determination of a new 
nation was recognized, this wasn’t an act of benevolence, but sprung from deep self-interest of 
states supporting the new nation. In 1934, the political, geographic and economic interests of 
surrounding states did not propel them to support an independent East Turkestan. 
British Interests 

To the south, the British in India were still colonists with no interest in supporting, or 
even recognizing, an independent state bordering British territories themselves eager to shrug off 
colonial control. While state representatives may have espoused such lofty principles as self- 
determination in asserting their own interests, they certainly did not see a need to abide by the 
same ideals when it came to recognizing the sovereignty of other states — especially when this 
could incite revolution at home. 

The British also valued their access to intelligence on Soviet activities from the British 
Indian Consulate in Kashgar. While far from the major metropoles, Sinkiang/East Turkestan was 
located at the geographic center of the political ‘Great Game’ played out between Great Britain, 


the Muscovite Empire and the Qing Empire. When the Muscovite and Qing Empires dissolved, 
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the USSR and British Empire, and later the Chinese Nationalists, continued to vie for power in 
the region. 

The East Turkestani government early on communicated that they strongly opposed 
foreign influence, leading the British to fear that they would be pushed out of Kashgar and 
thereby lose their competitive edge in regional politics.!!® The British were also wary of Soviet 
ambitions in Kashgar. Many of the cables from the British Consul at Kashgar are filled with 
minute observations of their Soviet counterparts, not-so-small political and social slights and 
sometimes far-fetched suppositions concerning Soviet political scheming.'!? Were East 
Turkestan to successfully establish itself as a state, the British feared that such a state would be 
easy prey for Soviet influence, and that the Soviets could use an expansion of power in Kashgar 
to push into Kashmir or Afghanistan.'7° While I have not been in the Russian or Soviet archives 
to confirm these suspicions, for Mohd. Amin and associates what mattered was that geopolitical 
interests led both the British Consulate in Kashmir and the British Indian government to eschew 
any recognition or support of their state. 

The British also placed great importance on the trade routes linking Altishahr and 
Kashmir. For the Indian market, Altishahr was a source of luxury goods, including silk, leather 
and felts, but the Yarkand region also had ideal growing conditions for charas, a narcotic made 


from the marijuana plant.'*! The charas trade brought in substantial profit and was of great 
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concern to the British —1055 documents in the British Indian archives from the years 1920 to 
1940 reference “charas.”!? 
Soviet Interests 

One of the primary threats that a sovereign state in Altishahr posed for its neighbors was 
potentially restricted access to trade and natural resources. As demonstrated in their seizing of 
the Khotan gold mine to fund the new government, the East Turkestani leadership sought to 
establish local control over natural resources and actively blocked foreign extraction and profits. 
Both the Soviets and the Urumqi government predicted that exclusive East Turkestani control 
over the region would have impeded access to those resources. 

While major trade was in added-value products, primarily silk, namdahs,!?> carpets, and 
charas — all labor-intensive goods light and valuable enough to justify a 1500-mile journey over 
18,000-foot passes to reach markets in India!**— the region’s true wealth lay under the ground in 
metal, mineral and oil deposits.!?° Some of these, like petroleum, coal, ore, gold and jade, are 
rather obvious. But the area Sheng claimed to govern as Sinkiang also had rare earth metals and 


minerals essential for industrialization, resources that the USSR coveted for its plants in Soviet 
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Russia’s Designs,” Statesman, New Delhi 3/2/50. 
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Turkistan. The Soviets also conjured that Sinkiang had uranium deposits not far from their 
nuclear testing site in Semipalatinsk.'”° 

Given that Sinkiang held many of the resources the Soviets needed to advance 
industrialization in Soviet Central Asia, Soviet economic domination in Sinkiang was seen as a 
critical component in planning national industrialization and military build-up.!*’ As neither 
Altishahr nor Dzhungaria were home to extensive modern industry, both were deemed ready 
markets for Soviet goods.!*8 Later actions do suggest that the Soviets hoped to incorporate 
Sinkiang, or at least Dzhungaria, as a Soviet Socialist Republic. For the soviets, self- 
determination was positivist in nature, with officially-recognized nations possessing the right to 
autonomy within the sphere of Soviet rule, and the right to contribute to the USSR as a whole. 
Downfall of the First Republic 

The East Turkestan Republic’s establishment of a homeland ruled by and for locals, and 
espousal of the notion that the development of natural resources should benefit locals directly, 
contradicted the interests of their large neighbors to the north and south.!*? While they took no 
drastic action against the British during their short tenure, the East Turkestani opposed Soviet 


resource extraction and terms of trade beneficial to the Soviet State. The Soviets quickly found 


°6 A great in-depth exploration of interlinked resource development and political power in Sinkiang/Xinjiang is 
Kinzley Natural Resources and the New Frontier: Constructing Modern China's Borderlands. 


27 Kinzley, 95. 


8 NAI 1939 15 X. 


» Bugra, 1952, 5. 
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someone more amenable, selling 10,000 arms to Khoja Niaz, who then broke with Mohd. 
Amin’s government and raided the Yarkand treasury to pay for his weapons. !°° 

Khoja Niaz was not the Soviet’s only ally. Sheng too struck a deal with his neighbors to 
the north: in exchange for support securing Sinkiang, Sheng granted the Soviets extensive rights 
to trade and development of natural resource exploitation. Rumors later emerged that Sheng did 
not choose to ally with the Soviets but was groomed and installed by Moscow as a Chinese 
figurehead who would do their bidding. !?! Regardless of whether his actions were driven by the 
Soviets, the Chinese Nationalist, or his own egotism, Sheng’s accumulation of power and 
alliance with the Soviets was disastrous for the East Turkestani. Once armed with Soviet 
weapons and advisors, Sheng sent his Manchurian army to quell rebellion in the south. 

With Soviet-Sheng presence looming large, the Tungans also turned on the Turkis. By 
fall, the East Turkestani were fighting a losing battle against a terrifying triad of Chinese 
Nationalist regulars, Soviet soldiers, and Ma warlords and mercenaries. Potentially supportive 
foreign nations adopted a ‘wait and see’ approach, and neither aid nor emissaries were 
forthcoming. Afghanistan never did deliver the requested guns. While rich in natural resources 
and popular support, East Turkestan was severely lacking in weapons, infrastructure and 
technology. By the time the Ma warlords arrived, some of the East Turkestani soldiers were 
fighting with sticks. Thousands of men, including both of Mohd. Amin’s brothers, died in battle. 

After several months of military engagement, Sheng called Khoja Niaz and Sabit 


Damollah to Urumqi and promised both an important place at the table in exchange for calling 


130 1935 MEA 2 X. Bugra claims that Niaz raided the Yarkand treasury to pay for the weapons. Bugra, 1952, 44. 


131 “Refugees from Sinkiang — Extension of Stay in India,” 253 CJK, Ministry of External Affairs, 1949 NAT, 
suggested by Masud Sabri’s nephew Adam Sabri. 
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off the revolution and ensuring local allegiance to Sheng. Niaz’s presence at his side would lend 
a whiff of legitimacy to Sheng’s governance in both the east and Qumul, which he had fully 
retaken; Damollah was held as a political prisoner and within a year he was dead. By November, 
1934, the various factions had established an uneasy truce: Sheng retreated to Urumqi, where he 
collaborated with advisors, experts and technicians sent from the Soviet Union and outwardly 
encouraged Turki participation in various levels of government; Kashgar old city was held by 
Mohammed Muhiti, erstwhile East Turkestan Republic military commander, while 2000 of 
Sheng’s forces occupied the Qing-era military garrison 12 miles away at Kashgar new town (Ch. 


Shule i); and the Tungans sent to quell the Turki rebels command the towns between 


Yarkand to Keriya, an area encompassing many of the region’s most valuable exports, including 
charas, silk and Khotanese jade. !** The Tungans were technically loyal to the Chinese 
Nationalist (KMT) government in Nanjing, and used this professed loyalty to justify their 
occupation, as Sheng’s governorship still had no official recognition from the Chinese capital. 
There was no room in this arrangement for a band of local revolutionaries keen on keeping 


natural resources out of foreign hands. 


‘32 Though the Tungans were renowned for their militant nature, they were pragmatists at heart and soon start 
rebuilding some of the region’s economic infrastructure. However, they have little incentive to invest in improving 
the condition of the general population and tour reports comment on low quality of life, especially health. “Report 
on Vice-Counsul Gillett’s tour to Keria via Yarkand, Karghilik and Khotan Ist February to 5th April 1937,” 129 X, 
Ministry of External Affairs, 1937 NAI. For the complex relationship between Mohd. Muhiti and Sheng see Andrew 
D. W. Forbes, 


Warlords and Muslims in Chinese Central Asia: A political history of Republican Sinkiang 19] 1—1949 (Cambridge: 


Cambridge University Press, 1986), 137-44. 
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Perhaps if East Turkestan had been less resource-rich, less strategically placed, perhaps if 
control within the region had no geopolitical repercussions, independence would have been 
easier. 

Particularities of the East Turkestan National Narrative 

Before we turn to the conclusion, three notes on the short-lived East Turkestani state are 
necessary. The narrative here is presented primarily through Mohd. Amin’s life, reconstructed 
from both letters intercepted by the British Indian administration in the 1930s and 40s, records 
from the National Archives India, and a history of the state penned by Mohd. Amin in 1952. 
While no history can cover all facets of a trend or event, certain aspects of the early East 
Turkestan political scene require deeper interrogation. 


A Revolution of the Bourgeoise? 


First, regardless of the purity of Mohd. Amin and companions’ intentions, it is important 
to keep in mind that, though they did garner significant popular support, theirs was not a ground- 
up revolution emerging from the masses but rather a movement organized by a group of elite 
traders, officials, and scholars representing the wealthiest and best-connected families in the 
region.'!?? Mohd. Amin’s own writing in the 1940s and 50s present himself as a pious nationalist, 
educator and reformer.!*+ However, he also hailed from an affluent family and had an extensive 


network of powerful connections, particularly in trade. While Mohd. Amin’s associates did not 


133 «Disorder in Sinkiang,” 120 X, Ministry of External Affairs, 1937 NAI. Of Mohd. Amin, the British note, “He 
was a wealthy man even before revolution.” “Information Regarding the so-called Republic of Khotan,” 580 X, 
Ministry of External Affairs, 1936 NAT. 


'* See, for example, Mehmet Emin Bugra, Shargi Turkistan Tarikhi. (Srinagar Kashmir’ de: Bruka Parlis 
Basmakhanesi, 1946) and Mehmet Emin Bufgra, Dogu Tiirkistan: Tarihi, Cografi, Ve Simdiki Durumu, (Istanbul: 
M.E. Bugra, 1952). 
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hail from within the Qing-era colonial administration, many were affiliated with powerful Afaqi 
Naqshbandi families connected through a tight web of trade, education, and waqf foundations. 
Most individuals in his orbit were affiliated with three key families through blood, marriage or 
trade partnerships: Abdul Karim (himself a relative of Mohd. Amin), Abdur Ghaffar (Mohd. 
Amin’s personal secretary and right-hand man), and Qasim Jan Haji. British Indian 
administrators remark that three East Turkestan Republic ministers, including Qasim Jan Haji, 
were wealthy merchants with extensive trade contacts.!*° Mohd. Amin’s associates used these 
networks to amass members, money and weapons, the latter of which of limited availability on 
the local market.!*° Perhaps this is reflective of a need for financing and access to an extensive 
network in order to even attempt to establish an independent state. 

Most revolutions are not led by underdogs; the histories of postcolonial political 
movements and early leadership in independence are filled with leaders hailing from the 
colonial-era elite. These were, of course, the individuals possessing the education, networks, and 
understanding of how the administration functioned that both lent to their initial frustration with 
inequality and were necessary to enact change.!” ‘Anti-imperial’ is not interchangeable with ‘of 
the masses,’ just as a revolution does not necessarily arise from people who could be identified 


as proletariat. 


35 “Grant of single journey transit vises through India enroute Khotan to Haji Abdul Karim and his servant Ahmad 
Akhund,” 559 X, Ministry of External Affairs, 1936 NAI. 


6 Bugra, 1952, 42. Bugra states that they had optional military service with 12,000 active soldiers and 20,000 in 
reserve — and that 80% of the soldiers did not have modern weapons. (ibid, 38). 


37 There are multiple examples in Green. See also, Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth, trans. Richard Philcox 
(New York: Grove Press, 2004). 
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Mohd. Amin: Written into East Turkestani History? 


Additionally, while much of the narrative concerning the revolution centers on Mohd. 
Amin, records from the 1930s suggest that he did not initially play a preeminent role in the East 
Turkestan state. The name Mohd. Amin (or Mohammad Amin or Amin Beg, or any other 
variation) is not mentioned among the dozen or so leaders of the rebellion and government in 
several foreign sources, and he is not the main personality diplomats and journalists following 
regional news discussed in their reports. If present at all, Mohd. Amin’s importance pales in 
comparison to that of Sabit Damollah, Khoja Niaz, Mahmud Muhiti or Qasim Jan Haji.'*8> Yet 
he became the primary figure associated with the movement, and was later written in as the 
figurehead. Along with his brothers, he became known as one of the “Emirs of Khotan.” This is 
likely because by the late 1930s Mohd. Amin was one of the only surviving members of the early 
government, and the only to write a comprehensive history of that era. The dead cannot pen 
history from their graves, and it is Mohd. Amin’s version of events that was handed down to 
9 


generations of East Turkestani.' 


The Character of East Turkestani Nationalism 


The final note concerns the character of East Turkestan as it was conceived and practiced 
as a political entity and identity in 1933. This is an area that could use further research; recent 
scholarship on early Uyghur (not East Turkestani) identity has primarily focused on the 
intellectual circles in Urumqi and Gulja/the Ili Valley, while Turkish-language publications on 


the East Turkestani tend to draw almost exclusively from material published in the 1950s and 


138 See, for example, NAI 1936, 580 X. 


139 Michel-Rolph Trouillot, Silencing the Past: Power and the Production of History, (Boston: Beacon Press, 1995), 
26-27. 
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after, and thus reflective of later political concerns. At its foundational level, the initial idea 
behind a state of East Turkestan is quite simple: administration of local populations and local 
resources by locals.'4° A number of scholars (and the current Chinese state) have claimed that 
the East Turkestan Republic, also styled The Turkish Islamic Republic of East Turkestan, or 
TIRET, was a rigidly Islamic state.'4! Yet the state’s Islamic identity is not as black-and-white 
as some suggest. 

One of the main principles of the government was opposition to exploitation of local 
resources, both human and natural, by foreign powers. Whom the state identified as “East 
Turkestani” and “locals” were nearly synonymous, especially in the smaller towns. Due to Qing 
policy, there were very few Chinese settlers in Altishahr apart from a thin layer of government 
officials.'4* Prior to the arrival of the Ma family on Sinkiang’s political scene, there were also 
very few Tungans in this region. Most foreigners involved in the exploitation of East Turkestani 
and their associated across the border were indeed non-Muslim: the Qing and then Chinese 
administration in Sinkiang, the Russians in Dzhungaria and Western or Soviet Turkestan, and the 


Hindu traders and British administrators at the Consulate General in Kashmir. The vast majority 


'40 See discussion in E. Naby, “Political and Cultural Forces among the Uighurs: The Struggle for Change—1930s.” 
The American Asian Review Vol. 5 No. 2 (1987): 98-110; Yengi Hayat (New Life), Vol. 7 Nov. 1935. Copies were 
clearly circulating in northern Xinjiang; articles from New Life were reprinted in the Chéchak paper Our Voice (see 
below) in the mid-1930s, and letters from correspondents across the province appeared regularly in New Life’s 
pages. Print runs were sometimes listed on New Life’s masthead. 


‘41 Ror example, Nur Ahmet Kurban, “Dogu Turkistan Bagimsizlik Davasinin Lideri Mehmet Emin Bughra 
Hareketinin Dinsel Dinamikleri.” (Religious Dynamics of the Actions of East Turkestan Independence Leader 
Mohammad Amin Bugra), Turkish Studies (2016) no. 11 vol. 18. Following examination of texts produced by and 
about the ETR, Ondrej Klimes concludes that their government was not deeply Islamic, Ondyej Klime§, 
“Nationalism and modernism in the East Turkestan Republic, 1933-34” Central Asian Survey (2015) 34. 


2 Newby, “The Begs of Xinjiang,” 278-297. 
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of residents in settlements around the Taklamakan were Turki-speaking Muslims.'*? Thus, 
“Muslim” was both a religious identity and a marker that identified one as a local, as a member 
of the exploited population. 

The East Turkestan state did engage in several xenophobic acts, including assaulting 
Hindu and Punjabi money lenders. While this could be interpreted through a religious lens, the 
British Consul also noted that the money-lenders charged usurious interest and had placed many 
local Muslims in deep debt.!4+ The attacks were thus also (or perhaps primarily) economic in 
motivation. Because the state existed for such a short period of time, it is impossible to predict 
how East Turkestani political identity would have evolved beyond a local/non-local binary. The 
state collapsed before it could fully develop and actors could put their principles into practice. 
Would East Turkestan have established a democracy with free and fair elections, or would it 
have devolved into yet another authoritarian regime benefiting a small circle of elite, albeit one 
comprised of affluent locals instead of foreigners? How would the state have recognized and 
treated mixed families and foreign-born residents? Who would be encouraged to claim East 
Turkestani identity? Ultimately, we can only speculate as to how East Turkestan’s civic and 
political identity, as well as its governing form, might have evolved over time. 
Conclusion 

The outcome of the shift in power narrated in this chapter is threefold. Most obviously, 
the first post-imperial attempts at local self-rule in East Turkestan met with failure, and by fall of 


1934 the region was once again under harsh and extractive military rule. But both the Salih 


‘43 Rudelson, 29. 


\44 “Presentation to the Chinese government of claims in respect of losses sustained by the British subjects of 


Sinkiang during disturbances,” 400 X, Ministry of External Affairs, 1935 NAI; Forbes, 84-87. 
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Dorga uprising and rebellion in Khotan re-introduced the idea of local autonomy, while outreach 
to and inclusion of members from Ili (Sabit Damollah) and Qumul (Khoja Niyaz) in the East 
Turkestan Republic attached these calls for self-governance to a broader regional Turkic Muslim 
geopolitical identity. While the government itself was soon quashed, the idea of a broader East 
Turkestani identity retained its appeal and vitality for decades to come.'*° The brief existence of 
the East Turkestan Republic — and perhaps particularly the briefness of its nature — provides 
fodder for the founding myth of an East Turkestani nature in the true Andersonian sense. Ifa 
state existed once, it can exist again. And from the memory of the short-lived state arose the 
conviction that, though other groups might hold the reins of power, this people, this land, 
constitute a legitimate and natural nation that should exist. The next four chapters chart the way 
this story was told and retold to a variety of audiences as remnants and torchbearers of the East 
Turkestani cause sought political belonging for the East Turkestani people in a variety of 
geographic and political contexts. 

Third, after this scathing experience, Mohd. Amin and other survivors shifted their 
approach to politics. They realized both that ideals and principles were not to be relied upon, and 
that they would need stronger external support in order to establish a state that wouldn’t 


immediately be overrun by powerful, resource-hungry neighbors. 


'45 NAT 1936 580 X. 
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CHAPTER 2: TRADER, PILGRIM, REFUGEE, POLITICAL AGENT, NUISANCE 
“Every high culture now wants a state, and preferably its own. Not every wild culture can 
become a high culture, and those without serious prospects of becoming one tend to bow out 
without a struggle; they do not engender a nationalism.” 

- Ernest Gellner, Nations and Nationalism'* 
Introduction 

As Mohammed (Mohd.) Amin and his contemporaries discovered after their first failed 
attempt at an independent East Turkestan, recognition of national conscious does not inevitably 
lead to successful establishment of a nation-state. But, given time, intent and effort, will a nation 
eventually result in the formation of a formal state? 

The study of nation-building was largely founded by individuals such as Ernest Gellner, 
quoted above, who hailed from powerful states and developed theories concerning the subject 
based off of examination of other successfully-established nation-states. In the four decades 
since Benedict Anderson published his seminal work on nation-building, the field has belied an 
underlying assumption that nations are natural, and that the nation-state will emerge if only the 
right conditions are present and leaders who identity the national spirit emerge and invest 
sufficient effort in obtaining independence for their community. At the time of the writing of this 
dissertation, in 2023, we know that no Altishahr-based state of East Turkestan rose from the 


ashes of the first republic. Why is there no state of East Turkestan? Does this mean that East 


Turkestan was not a true national identity? Is intent and effort sufficient to establish a state, and 


'46 Ernest Gellner, Nations and Nationalism (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1983), 49. 
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is the self-governing nation-state the inevitable end product of a self-recognized nation? If no 
nation-state forms, does this undermine the legitimacy of the national community or point to 
failure on the part of national leaders? Or is it possible for a national community to exist, obtain 
recognition from its neighbors, for national leaders to emerge and make countless attempts at 
independence, and yet for their labors to not result in the establishment of a political state? This 
chapter addresses exactly these questions, along with the assumption that a nation results in a 
nation-state, through examining Mohd. Amin and other East Turkestani political leaders’ actions 
in the second half of the 1930s. 

The first stab at independence in East Turkestan was insular: centered in Khotan and 
Kashgar, a republic founded on ideals and in response to regional geopolitics, but in blissful 
ignorance of how the state’s claims would impact neighboring powers. The second and further 
attempts were anything but. After the catastrophic failure of the first republic, Mohd. Amin and a 
core set of followers regrouped across the border and raised their heads from their immediate 
surroundings to observe the world around them in recognition that even small states on the 
borderlands — perhaps especially polities on the borderlands — must take regional geopolitics into 
consideration. They looked beyond the oasis cities of Altishahr and the Turpan Basin to assess 
the balance of powers, identify potential allies and come up with possible plans for a triumphant 
return to Khotan. 

This chapter chronicles the story of how remnant East Turkestani leadership attempted to 
regroup, enlist broader support, and find a new path towards East Turkestani autonomy in the 
latter half of the 1930s. During this period Mohd. Amin emerged as the undisputed figurehead of 
the East Turkestan political movement and thus it is his story that drives the narrative in these 


pages. Through his story, this chapter traces the East Turkestani’s assertions of their community 
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as a legitimate nation to multiple polities abroad, and attempts to re-establish a state — a nation- 
state — back in the homeland. 


Material: Crossing the Border 


Previous histories of the East Turkestani have largely skipped over the period of 
exile. As noted in the introduction, the majority of historians of the Uyghurs/East Turkestan 
have approached the subject from a Xinjiang or China-based framework. Republic of China 
(ROC) archives, now located in Taiwan, offer an Urumqi-based perspective of political 
developments of this period. Recent scholarship of Uyghurs, Sinkiang and East Turkestan in the 
1930s has also incorporated Soviet archives covering events in Dzhungaria'*” and Turki 
language publications from Urumgi.!*8 

While this material does enrichen our understanding of political, social and economic 
developments in the period, it too is geographically limited in coverage to Urumqi and 
Dzhungaria — both over a thousand kilometers from Khotan. A number of scholars have also 
supplemented their findings with observations Western from European explorers, primarily 
geologist Sven Hedin and archaeologists Aurel Stein and Albert von Le Coq.'*? While providing 
a fascinating glimpse into travel conditions and encounters with government officials and locals 
across the Tarim Basin, their accounts dwell only briefly on political developments — and few 


Europeans ventured across Xinjiang in the second half of the 1930s, when the events of this 


'47 See scholarship by David Brophy. 
148 See, for example, scholarship by Joshua Freeman. 


‘49 For an overview of European explorers in Xinjiang in this period, see: Justin Jacobs, “Nationalist China’s ‘Great 
Game’: Leveraging Foreign Explorers in Xinjiang, 1927-1935,” The Journal of Asian Studies 73, no. 1 (2014): 43- 
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chapter took place. Furthermore, most East Turkestani political activity in the mid and late 1930s 
happened not in Dzhungaria or Urumqi — or even Khotan — but in Afghanistan and British India. 
And to see what happened in diaspora, we have to go across the border, where there just happens 
to be extremely rich — and largely untapped — accounts of East Turkestani activity in this period. 
Due to the British Empire’s expansive administration and obsessive documentation of 
any development that threatened British rule in the last decades of empire, British Indian records 
at the National Archives of India (NAI) hold a wealth of information on East Turkestani politics, 
political leaders, and diaspora activities in the late 1930s.!°° Material at the NAI is historically 
underutilized by Xinjiang and Uyghur scholars. The bulk of material in this chapter comes from 
a fruitful summer examining government reports, intercepted letters, depositions and other 
material at the NAI, and thus the story in this chapter is one not yet recorded in Xinjiang- 
centered western scholarship or Turkey-based scholarship. Material from the NAT is 
corroborated and accompanied by Mohd. Amin’s later writing, material from the Turkish 
archives, and secondary sources, particularly significant recent work on inter-Asian connections, 


late imperial networks and Asian geopolitics of the interwar period. 


All the Right Conditions 


Before diving into the story revealed in the archives, it is important to ask, was East 
Turkestan a legitimate nation? 
In a sense, this is a grossly misleading question, as any such question assumes that there 


are certain standards for nationhood and that, once a community meets those standards, it 


‘50 British Colonial Administration; primarily at NAI, though some similar papers at British Archives in Kew 
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qualifies as a nation. One of the objectives of this dissertation is to contribute to a growing 
literature demonstrating that ‘nationhood’ is subjective and all national histories are carefully 
honed versions of stories that could have many different interpretations. As we will see in the 
following chapters, national belonging is also far from exclusive: one can emphasize different 
aspects of their individual history, beliefs and identity to claim (or be claimed for) membership 
in multiple national communities. 

Yet we can still apply the specific definition of a “nation” as found in nation-building 
studies developed in the 20" century to determine whether East Turkestan qualified as a nation 
according to 20"-centry academic definitions — and whether the field of nation-building studies 
is a useful tool for explaining the fate of East Turkestan. 

In the interwar period, there were two major public proponents of national self- 
determination: General Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union Joseph Stalin 
(who built upon the ideas of his predecessor Vladimir Lenin) and former United States President 
Woodrow Wilson. While the two men stood on opposite sides of the political spectrum, their 
approaches to national self-determination, and their understanding of the qualities that defined a 
nation, shared fundamental characteristics. !>! 

Stalin’s fundamental understanding of national self-determination was published in the 
pamphlet Marxism and the National Question in 1913. In the pamphlet, Stalin asserted that “A 
nation is a historically constituted, stable community of people, formed on the basis of a 


common language, territory, economic life, and psychological make-up manifested in a common 


'S! Ror further discussion of the ideas espoused by these two leaders, see Burkhard Olschowsky, "Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin and Woodrow Wilson on the Self-Determination of Nations" in Burkhard Olschowsky, Piotr Juszkiewicz and 
Jan Rydel eds. Central and Eastern Europe after the First World War (Berlin, Boston: De Gruyter Oldenbourg, 
2022, 149-170. 
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culture.”!>? These six characteristics comprised the core criteria for determining and delineating 
a nation within the territories administered by the Soviet Union throughout the nineteen-teens 
and 1930s. The Soviet Union recognized the nation of [Western] Turkestan in 1918, and 
identified the Altishahri as a people, albeit one without autonomous territory in the USSR, after 
the Tashkent Conference in 1921.'°? According to the USSR, the Turkic Muslims hailing from 
Altishahr — the same population Mohd. Amin and his associates identified as East Turkestani — 
comprised a recognizable nation. 

As noted in Chapter 1, Wilson’s notion of self-determination was vague in comparison to 
Stalin’s clear criteria and never used to directly delineate political bodies or state boundaries, as 
Wilson did not have Stalin’s ability to draw state boundaries or distribute political power. For 
Wilson, self-determination was not an independent concept but a component of his vision for 
peace and reconstruction in the lands of former European empires following the devastation 
brought on by World War I. Wilson viewed the former European empires, specifically the 
Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman empires, as comprised of many nations that had long been under 
oppressive imperial rule but ought to be self-governing. In his famed fourteen points, Wilson 
hinted at, but did not actually use the phrase ‘self-determination.’ The concept was as much 
extrapolated from his speech as it was introduced by Wilson himself. Yet the ideas he become 
associated with were broadly popular in the early 20" century, particularly two notions: 
nationalities were identified through shared cultural heritage often associated with place of 


members birth or descent, and a nation could exist though captive under a foreign or imperial 


'52 Joseph Stalin, Marxism and the National Question, (Vienna, 1913). 


'S3 David Brophy, Uyghur Nation, 179. See also Petr Kokaisl, “State-building in the Soviet Union and the Idea of 
the Uyghurs in Central Asia,” Asian Studies Review, (2020) 44:4, 709-725. 
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power. These standards could be interpreted to support any number of potential nationalisms, 
and certainly do not contradict the legitimacy of East Turkestani claims to national community 
(even if they were not Wilson’s target audience), as the East Turkestan Republic was established 
upon an assumption that East Turkestani possessed common ancestry, common cultural heritage 
and language, and common experience of political and economic exploitation. 

A half-century later, following the final collapse of the imperial system, development of 
the nation-state as the global form of political arrangement, and emergence of new nations from 
the ashes of European empires in Asia and Africa, there was boom in scholarship on post- 
imperial nation-building. This field was in large part founded and defined by Benjamin 
Anderson; his 1982 Imagined Communities laid the foundation for numerous studies of nation- 
building and rise of national identity in locales across the globe. Because his work was so 
seminal and had such a great impact on how others approached the process of nation-building, it 
is important to understand some of Anderson’s fundamental assumptions. First, in Anderson’s 
model, nations are comprised of imagined political communities sharing common symbols, 
rituals, and beliefs. Anderson holds that national imagination is “created” in that any community 
could potentially develop into a nation with a national conscious, just as any state could post 
facto develop a sense of national community within its borders.!°4 Yet establishment of the 
national culture is not automatic: Anderson argues that certain social, political and cultural 
developments lead to the realization (or invention) of national culture. Though they differ on 
several premises, Anderson’s framework shares much in common with that of another influential 


volume published in the same year, Ernest Gellner’s Nations and Nationalism. While Gellner 


'54 Anderson, 6. 
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places more emphasis on economic conditions and industrialization, both he and Anderson 
stipulate that certain criteria must be met for a polity to develop a national identity or a political 
community to become a nation and develop into a nation-state. 

And yet in Altishahr we have a polity that claimed nationhood and does not fall short of 
the three above definitions for a nation — yet did not successfully develop into an internationally- 
recognized state. Why? Is it simply that the right conditions were not present, that the nation did 
not experience the developments Anderson holds as critical for successful states, or that the 
leaders lacked in initiative or effort? Can the standard model for development of the nation-state 
explain why East Turkestan failed in this regard? 

Retreat, Regroup, (Re)stage Revolution? 

The second attempt at East Turkestani independence was made not from within the so- 
called homeland (or imagined geographical territory of the nation), but outside. While Kashgar 
was being captured, Mohd. Amin retreated with a band of 500 men into the Karakorum foothills, 
from where they made periodic raids on the Tungans and Chinese. !°> When it became evident 
that their remaining forces could not hold off the advancing armies and their rations begin 
running low, Mohd. Amin’s men returned to Keriya in defeat. Hoping to evade capture by the 
Tungans, Chinese and the Soviets, Mohd. Amin gathered his family and closest associates 
around him and departed on the long trek to over the Karakorum to Kashmir.!*° There are a half 


dozen ways to exit Altishahr yet, in 1934, only two of these routes were not under the control of 


55 NAI 1941 MEA 696. 


156 Mohd. Amin listed his family as: Amina Bugra, Mother-in-law; associates: Qurbanullah, Ghulam Hassan, Turban 
Nias; Servants Abdur Rashid, Abdul Ghaffar ud-din; individuals listed as ‘servants’ go on to perform critical roles, 
and are perhaps more akin to ‘associates’ or followers. Full list in Ibid. 
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an antagonistic power: from Tashkurgan to Afghanistan or Gilgit through the narrow Mintaka 


Pass and tribal lands with weak colonial rule, most famous as a smuggling route; and south from 


Yarkand, over 18,000 foot passes, to the far northern outpost of Leh, and from there to Kashmir. 


Mohd. Amin took twenty-five of his family members and followers over the southern route 


across the frozen Karakorum to Kashmir. From events recounted later in this chapter, it appears 


that they hoped to quickly regroup and push back over the mountains. 


The exact composition of Mohd. Amin’s party partially explains his intentions as he 


crossed the passes. In a 1941 deposition made to British Indian authorities ©’ by Mohd. Amin, he 


names those in his party as: 


Qasim Jan Haji 

Ghafar Haji 

Aslam Haji 

Sher Ali Khan Haji 
Obedullah!*8 

Mahmud Haji 

Hafiz 

Temur Haji (returned to Khotan) 
Servant of Temur Haji 

Tahir Haji 

Arif Haji 

Mahmud Beg (A Turk in Khotan for trade; went onward to Medina) 
Yusaf Haji, servant of Mahmud Beg 
My wife 

My mother in law 

Mohd. Raza, my brother in law 
Qurban Niaz, my servant 

Turdi Mohd., my servant 
Rashid-ud-din, my servant 
Ahmad, my servant 

Wife of Ghafar Haji 


'57 Thid. Notes are from the original list. 


158 Alternate spelling Abedullah and Abdullah; the same man appears under these names later in the dissertaion 
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e Sadir, servant of Alam Haji 


Several of these individuals — Tahir Haji, Aslam Haji, Temur Haji — appear only this once 
in the archives. As all are haji, an honorific that denotes individuals who have completed the 
long journey to Mecca to perform haj, it is possible that they were elder political supporters. The 
other members of the party from here on appeared with frequency in the National Indian 
Archives, reports from the Republic of China, and East Turkestani publications. This was a 
tight-knit group of individuals highly invested in the East Turkestani cause, both personally and 
financially: in addition to their participation in politics, many individuals in this group were also 
involved in high-value cross-border trade. The group Mohd. Amin led across the border was not 
just a band of political refugees but a political and kin and business entourage, people with 
kinship loyalty, political vision, and the business savvy to fund a long-term political movement. 

Mohd. Amin took with him a substantial amount of goods and gold. As their entry into 
India is not noted in the British archives, it is likely that the party crossed the passes posing as 
traders, a travel category except from normal visa and passport regulations.!°? Mohd. Amin’s 
political rivals later claim that Mohd. Amin was carrying with him the contents of the looted 
Karghilik bank, but British respond that he was already a wealthy man, and was likely just 


carrying private goods. !© 


159 Tt is also possible that they traveled as haj pilgrims, another category then exempt from regular visa regulations. 
“General Control of ingress into and egress from Ladakh Kashmir and Gilgit over the land frontier between India 
and Chinese Turkestan” 392, Ministry of External Affairs, 1937 NAI. 


160 Tn “Activities of Muhammad Amin Khan ex Amir of Khotan. Decision that he should be refused a visa for 
India,” 55-X, Ministry of External Affairs, 1937 NAI. Mahmud Haji s/o Ahmad Shah of Khotan is noted as working 
at Leh as forwarding agent of property. 
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After depositing many of these goods in Srinagar, under the care of long-term associate 
Ahmed Haji Bai Bacha, Mohd. Amin and a reduced entourage followed the Kashgar-Kashmir- 
Punjab trade route to Amritsar, and then from Amritsar to Bombay, in the beginning of 
December 1934. 

The Karim brothers settled in Amritsar, establishing a silk shop in the famed Hall Bazaar. 
Yet they did not step back from politics: Abdul Karim used his trade connections to import The 
Voice of Turkistan (Awaz-i-Turkistan),'*! a nationalist publication from the now-Nanking-based 
East Turkestani Isa Yusuf Beg (later Isa Yusuf Alptekin),'® and Young Turkistan (Yash 
Turkestan), a Paris-based journal published by anti-Bolshevik Turkic nationalists, into Amritsar. 
Even while in exile, they exported the Turkic nationalist journals to Kashgar via the Gilgit 


163 


route. °°? Mohd. Amin would return to Abdul Karim again and again. 


6! Also Chini Turkistan Awaz-i, or “Voice of Chinese Turkistan. See image below. 
© Known primarily as Isa Beg until he adopts the surname Alptekin in the late 1940s. See Chapter 4. 


6 NAI 1935 MEA, 2-X; for discussion of formation of Yash Turkestan and the many ways its founders crossed 

paths with key figures in this narrative, see Hasan Ali “The Early Turkestani Emigré Struggle and Turkestanism: 

Nation — Imagining in Emigration: 1925-1940” Turk Dunyasi Sosyal Bilimler Dergisi, Winter 2015, No. 76, 179- 
204. 
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Figure 3 - Cover and title page from Chini Turkestan Awazi journal, 1934. 


Evading Official Notice - Weapons of the Weak 


Mohd. Amin did not retreat from the political scene; rather, his correspondence and 
actions from this period suggest he pulled back to regroup and stage a come-back. Utilizing 
available networks of haj, trade and formal education to retreat to a safe haven across the border 
and then return to the homeland when the situation stabilized was a time-honored practice in East 
Turkestan.!©* Mohd. Amin drew upon all three networks after departing Keriya. 

From Amritsar, Mohd. Amin’s own group boarded a train for Bombay. Once in Bombay, 


Mohd. Amin publicly dispatched his wife, mother in law and children along with his personal 


164 This was a route followed by numerous political figures, perhaps most famously the original Afaqi Naqshbandi 
brothers who fled the Qing and sought refuge in Badakhshan, Afghanistan in 1750s. Unfortunately, the Afaqi 
brothers were handed over by the Afghan royalty. 
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servant Haji Abdul Ghaffar, the two children of Ghaffar’s brother Alim Haji’s, and servant 
Abdur Rashid, to Karachi, where they caught the boat to the Hejaz on December 14, 1934. 
Bombay was a regional hub for haj departure with specialty outfitters, travel agents and fleets of 
ships all vying for customers while British bureaucrats and haj committees attempted to regulate 
their passage in a great convergence of religion, politics, bureaucracy and trade.'© 

Their appearance on the haj lists was the first time any individual in Mohd. Amin’s party 
attracted official attention after arrival in India.'© This earlier omission suggests that the 
presence of a group of Turki traveling across India was not seen as noteworthy, and that Mohd. 
Amin’s group neither petitioned for refuge nor announced their arrival and presence. 

In theory, everyone crossing the border should have a valid passport and visa, but this 
requirement was often waived for “bona fida” traders and pilgrims, a practice that offered 
generous loopholes for individuals seeking refuge.'®’ Additionally, those who did carry 
passports and visas often acquired documents covering everyone in the family party, including 
servants and distant relatives. In British India and most surrounding localities, political identity 


in the 1930s was conferred through affiliation with the recognized male head of the family.!® 


‘65 Ror bureaucracy surrounding Haj see “Report of the Port Haj Committee Calcutta for the year 1938-1939,” 310- 
Near East, Ministry of External Affairs, 1940 NAI. For discussion of the historic role of Bombay as a hub city in 
Haj travel, see Nile Green, Bombay Islam. 


166 The full list is available in “Deportation to the China from Kabul of Mohd. Amin Beg Ex-Amir of Khosan with 
wife and Children who was susposeted to be a Jappanese Agent. Detention of Haji Abdul Karim, in law of the Ex- 
Amir at Domolh along with his wife and children under the Defence of India Rules,” 696-X, Ministry of External 

Affairs, 1941 NAI. (misspelling in original) 


'67 “General Control of ingress into and egress from Ladakh Kashmir and Gilgit over the land frontier between India 
and Chinese Turkestan,” 392, 1937 NAI. In this document, local authorities are instructed not to insist upon papers 
from bona fida Haj pilgrims and traders unless they appear “suspicious.” 


168 Discussion with Madhavi Thampi and Antara Datta May 2022. This creates much confusion concerning the 


spouses and descendants of cross-border unions, with dozens of archival records dealing with delineating the 
definition of a British subject. See, for example “Registration and protection of British subjects in Sinkiang. 
Abandonment of registration of Afghan subjects as British subjects in Sinkiang. Adoption of Chinese Nationality by 
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Women and children usually obtained individual documents only when traveling alone.!® 


Notably, Mohd. Amin’s wife Amina — who would herself become a formidable political figure 
by the end of the decade — was not named, and neither Mohd. Amin’s children nor any other 
minors were listed in the haj party, though we know from other accounts that at least five minors 
crossed the border in November of 1934. 

Mohd. Amin and his associates made extensive use of the laxities of this system to both 
travel undetected themselves and to conceal the inclusion of otherwise suspect or influential 
individuals in groups of travelers. On the journey to Mecca, for example, Abdul Ghaffar’s 
official role was listed as personal servant attending to Amina and their children, though a more 
accurate term for his position would have been ‘political emissary.’ The establishment of Abdul 
Ghaffar’s official identity using a term that identified him as an innocuous individual reflects a 
common strategy employed by members of Mohd. Amin’s group. Abdul Ghaffar played multiple 
roles, just as Mohd. Amin’s East Turkestani political associates who crossed the Karakorum 
were also legitimate traders. Yet, when introducing themselves to outside parties, they 
highlighted the role that was easiest for that party to understand and had the most positive 
resonance with that party’s values. Mohd Amin later utilized this exact strategy when seeking 


allies outside of East Turkestan — the next item on his list. 


Ahmad Jan, Raz Mohammad Khan and Habibullah Jan in Sinkiang,” 51 X, Ministry of External Affairs, 1937 NAI 
and “Marriage and Birth Returns of Indians in Sinkiang,” 123 X, Ministry of External Affairs, 1937 NAI in which 
the bureau of external affairs declares, “None of the Provincial Governments have so far asked for information as 
regards births and deaths of Indians outside the country...so far as the Central Government are concemed, they do 
not keep a register of marriages or divorces and do not, therefore, need the information.” 


169 This is neither common nor unusual, as a number of widows carried on family business or embark on Haj. See 
“Situation in South Sinkiang,” 306 CA, 1947 NAI and “Payment by the Kashmir Residency Sub-treasury to Certain 
Central Asian trades in Srinagar against similar credits received in Sinkiang dollars into the Kashgar treasury,” 21 K, 
Ministry of External Affairs, 1948 NAI for information on female hajis. 
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After dropping off his family party and a number of dual-identity haj pilgrim-political 
emissaries, Mohd. Amin himself returned to Amritsar, stating he would journey to Mecca over 
land as his doctor had advised that a sea voyage would be bad for him.!7° This is an interesting 
detail. From reports of the British Consulate General and Swedish Missionary in Kasghar, we 
know that visiting a doctor versed in western medicine was not a common practice in Altishahr, 
where many individuals still practiced traditional Uyghur medicine.!”! Yet western medicine and 
the authority of a doctor was something recognized by the British in India, and thus Mohd. 
Amin’s incantation of a doctor’s advice drew a cloak of legitimacy over his subsequent 
actions. !” 

Instead of heading to Mecca and ducking out of East Turkestani politics, Mohd. Amin 
disappeared for months. During this period, he headed north to the remote region of Chitral, 
likely in order to enlist support for a return to Khotan. In December 1934, Tursun Niaz, one of 
his closest associates from Khotan, bought up old army supplies, including ammunition and a 


large number of boots, and had them brought to Chitral.!7 By April 1935, the British had heard 


170 1935 MEA 2-X. These same individuals pop up again and again in connection to Mohd. Amin. Alim Haji’s two 
sons, Mohd. Niaz and Mohd. Raza (latter known as Mohd. Riza Bekin) went from the Hejaz to military school in 
Istanbul. Riza latter served in Turkey’s NATO forces in Korea and ricocheted to high position within the Turkish 
army, becoming a top-ranking general who often looked out for East Turkestani community interests, discussed in 
Chapter 4. 


7! For an overview of Uyghur traditional medicine in history see: Adelijang Wusiman, Saifuding Abula, Mikeremu 
Shayibuzhati, and Xiaoying Zhang. 2017. “Traditional Uyghur Medicine: Concepts, Historical Perspective, and 
Modernization,” Alternative Therapies in Health & Medicine Vol. 23 No. 6: 34-41. Traditional Uyghur medicine 
was still commonly practiced when I lived in Urumai in 2013. One of the authors above was my student at Xinjiang 
Agricultural university, and another student introduced me to a family member who was a doctor of Uyghur 
traditional medicine in Keriya. 


' There exists no record of Mohd. Amin’s consultation with. Doctor at this point. Mohd. Amin did later deelop a 
heart condition, but there are few indications that a voyage by sea would be any more strenuous than one by land. 


73 NAT 1935 2 X. Reported in April. 
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rumors that the two had recruited several thousand men from Wakhan lands, or alternately from 
the Kirghiz hills, though no evidence of either remains. They feared that Mohd Amin and 
Tursun Niaz would return to Khotan or Kashgar with their recruits and lay siege to the Chinese 
government. The British did not hold the ruling powers in and around Kashgar in high esteem, 
but they did fear that, if a band of rebels was to depart from British colonial territories, the 
British would be blamed for harboring revolutionaries or allowing them to pass through British- 
administered territory. Here and in subsequent episodes the British did not debate the merits of 
Mohd. Amin’s actions or the legitimacy of East Turkestani claims to independence, but rather 
the impact that certain actions could have on British respectability in the region. It is not because 
they saw Mohd. Amin as an illegitimate leader that they made numerous attempts to arrest his 
return to Khotan.!”4 

On May 9, 1935 a man claiming to be Mohd. Amin was arrested by British authorities in 
Torkham, Khyber Agency, for attempting to proceed to Afghanistan without a passport.!7> On 
July 31, the same fate befell a Muhammed Niaz sharing a name with Mohd. Amin’s late brother 
and, unrelatedly, one of Qasim Jan Haji’s relatives and fellow Kashmir-Kashgar trader.'”© Both 
of these men wove the authorities wild stories, alternately claiming to be a religious student, a 
star-crossed lover, the Amir of Khotan himself, and mentally unsound. Upon first glance, this 


seems to be an erratic side-story only tangentially related to political activity of the East 


™ NAI MEA 1935 2-X. 


™ “Deportation of Muhammed Amin son of Mirza Atta Muhammed Uzbeg of Farghana, Russia Territory,” 337 X, 
Ministry of External Affairs, 1935 NAT. 


76 “Tyeportation of Muhammed alias Muhammed Niaz to Afghanistan,” 526 F, Ministry of External Affairs, 1935 
NAL “Deportation of Russian and Chinese subjects by the Chitral oute into Afghan Wakan. Deportation of Maji 
Mohd. Aziz and Abdul Satter to Chinese Turkestan,” 355-7, Ministry of External Affairs, 1935 NAI. 
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Turkestani diaspora, but upon closer inspection it becomes clear that these tales were told with 
intention by individuals holding a keen sense of both the power dynamics between East 
Turkestani diaspora and the colonial administration in India, and the limitations of British 
administration. They understood that the British held the power to aid or hinder movement of the 
East Turkestani across India, and that the British colonial administrators were preoccupied with 
preserving the appearance of control through knowledge of the minute. They also understood 
that the British were bound by decorum and the East Turkestani would not come to harm while 
in custody, as they were not British subjects and the British did not want an international incident 
on their hands. The fantastical narratives the detainees relayed during interrogation included just 
enough plausible details and name-dropping of actual East Turkestanis (in one story, the rich 
merchant Abdul Rahman had married the poet’s beloved, sending him into an esoteric spiral) to 
convince the British of their potential validity and send the authorities on a wild goose chase to 
verify the detainees’ true identities and intentions. 

Their ploy succeeded in keeping the British busy off the scent of the actual Mohd. Amin: 
it took months before the British authorities in the territories, in conference with central 
administration in Delhi, determined that neither of these men were indeed Mohd. Amin, ex-Amir 
of Khotan or Mohd. Niaz brother of Mohd. Amin. Meanwhile, the genuine Mohd. Amin of 
Khotan slipped across the border under the pseudonym Abdullah Khan Yarkendi and settled in 
the Shorbazaar district of Kabul, with the arrival of his alias noted in August of 1935.!7” As 
Afghanistan was an independent state, there was little the British authorities could do other than 


keep tabs on his activities through the British legation. 


"7 NAI MEA 1935 2-X. 
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Calling upon the Cross-border Network 


Why Afghanistan? Later accounts suggest that Mohd. Amin may have been trying to 
raise troops and reconvene with supporters before re-entering East Turkistan undetected through 
the less-frequently patrolled route that snakes through the northwest provinces and the Wakan 
before crossing the Pamirs to Tashkorgan and journeying from there to Khotan.!78 Mohd. Amin 
had a large backing in Afghanistan, with many of his closest associates and supporters — 
Qurbanullah, Ghaffar, Tokhta Akhun, and Sher Ali — having family in Afghanistan or holding 
Afghani passports.'”° Trade routes provided deep and established networks, with numerous 
families having a strong presence at multiple nodes along a route running from Kashgar through 
Kashmir and the Punjab to Kabul and the Wakan.!®° Furthermore, as the new home to a number 
of Soviet Turkistan emigres, !*! Afghanistan had an active political marketplace including several 
pro-Turkic organizations, such as the Committee for the Salvation of Bukhara and Turkestan 
(Enciimen-i Saadet-i Buhara ve Tiirkistan), established to unite Turkestanis in Afghanistan and 
organize a final offensive against the Soviets in Turkestan.!®* Kabul seemed an ideal place for 


Mohd. Amin to recoup and source support for retaking occupied Kashgar. 


18 Tbid. When the Governor of Zebak interviewed Bugra he claimed to have met with Viceroy of India and was 
rumoured to have collected some 3,000 Yaghistanis to attack Kashgar via Gilgit. 


‘9 Sher Ali in “List of Deportees from Sinkiang during 1940-41,” hometown Badakhshan . 


180 See for example “Interview with Abaid Ullah” in “Political Situation in Sinkiang,” 181 CJK, Ministry of External 
Affairs, 1950 NAI and interviews in “Deportation of British Indian subjects from Sinkiang,” 912-X, Ministry of 
External Affairs, 1940 NAI. 


'81 Karasar, 182. 


'82 Taskendi Yas Turkistan, no. 45, August 1933: 32-35. 
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Unfortunately, Mohd. Amin also learned that the lower government profile in the 
northwest territories would make him a vulnerable target to Soviet mercenaries. Mohd. Amin, 
the Afghan government and the British all separately determined that he would likely be 
murdered, presumably by Soviet agents, if he were to attempt the back route into Khotan.!* 
Mohd. Amin then turned heel and, in October 1935, appealed to British authorities for a visa 
back into India in order to enter Khotan via Kashmir. Instead of granting Mohd. Amin a transit 
visa back to his home country, the British conferred and decided that this would be inconvenient 
— possibly embarrassing — as the British might then be accused by one or another Chinese 
government or the Soviets, with whom they maintained a delicate relationship, of abetting 
revolution.!®* As one officer summarized, ““We don’t want him here and if he comes here en- 
route to anywhere he will probably be a nuisance and embarrassment.”!®> And so the British 
Indian administration ignored Mohd. Amin’s requests, reporting, but never responding to, his 
letters, leaving him effectively stranded in Afghanistan for the next seven years largely because 


his presence had potential to embarrass the crown. 


Global Issues 
As evident in the scenes above, Mohd. Amin’s success was not dependent on his own 
intentions, efforts and merits as much as it was on how the establishment of an independent East 


Turkestan or the movement of East Turkestani would possibly affect neighboring powers. As 


'83 NAT 1937 MEA 55-X Corroborated: “Afghan government....feared that grant of facilities to ex-Amir to proceed 
to Wakhan would merely lead to his murder” 


184 NAT MEA 1935 2-X. 


'85 Thid. Italics my own. 
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East Turkestani leaders discovered over the following decade, the politics of even small 
communities — and especially the politics of borderland communities — were enmeshed in 
regional and geopolitics. 

Mohd. Amin jumped over the border to Afghanistan in 1935, at the tail end of the 
interwar period. Already the axis powers were convening (including in Afghanistan) and there 
was a growing rift between the axis powers, with Japan and Germany being most influential in 
Central Asia, and the allied powers, with the British being the primary representative in Central 
Asia. Afghanistan, which had long suffered from a surfeit of British interest and intervention, 
was on friendly terms with the axis powers, as was Turkey, and the Soviets too flirted with the 
axis powers until they firmly aligned with the allies in the summer of 1940. 

Developments within this global framework and the long shadow of different players in 
Central Asia critically shaped the opportunities open to the East Turkestani and influenced their 
treatment at the hands of neighboring polities. As in chapter one, geopolitical developments and 
national interest of neighboring polities determined which paths were open to the East Turkestani 
as much as (or more than) the merits of East Turkestani politics. 

The influence of the Japanese presence in Central Asia — and other states’ reactions to 
Japanese interests — on paths open to the East Turkestani is a solid example of how the politics of 
border communities is enmeshed within global political developments. Japan’s presence in 
China, alluded to in Chapter 1, was only one component of a grander political scheme. Japan 
envisioned a different global organization of power: not a world of small sovereign states, but an 
interconnected Asia under Japanese leadership, an Asia-centric alternative to western 
colonialism. In an extension of its “Greater East Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere,’ in which 


autocratic Japanese direction would replace colonialism at the hands of western powers and 
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Asians would unite as a formidable political, economic and military force, Japan envisioned 
establishing an arc of political power stretching across Asia and the Middle East. In 1934, as the 
Republic of East Turkestan was crumbling, the Japanese Empire was establishing the puppet 
state of Manchukuo in the Qing imperial homeland of Manchuria (today Northeast China). By 
1937 they held significant segments of the Eastern Chinese seaboard, including the Republic of 
China’s initial capital of Nanjing, and had forced the Chinese Nationalist camp to move inland to 
Chongqing. Japanese agents were also active across the East and South China seas, though 


occupation and direct administration would not come until 1941. 
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Figure 4 - Map depicting Japanese forces liberating the Asia-Pacific region from Western 
exploitation, from a Japanese propaganda booklet for children that promoted the Greater East 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere (GEACPS), c. 1943, via Encyclopedia Britannica, “Greater East 
Asian Co-Propserity Sphere,” accessed 05/01/2024. 
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3 China under the Kuomintang, 1928-37 
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Figure 5 — ROC (brown), Japanese (pink) and regionally controlled “China” c. 1928-1937. Via 
Norman B. Leventhal Map Center 


Across Northeast and Central Asia, the Japanese empire identified politically 
disenfranchised Muslims as key potential allies in advancing their imperial vision. While Japan 
itself had few Muslims, the state recognized that many colonial governments had ostracized their 
Muslim populations and promoted the image of Japan as offering recognition, inclusion and 
respect for Muslim leadership across Asia. Japanese officials imagined establishing a 
Manchukuo-like Muslim puppet state named Huihuiguo (lit. “Muslim state”) stretching across 
Northwest China and Sinkiang.!®° In the 1920s and 30s, the Japanese state enticed 


disenfranchised Muslim leaders from across Eurasia to Japan with promises of material and 


186 Selcuk Esenbel, "Japan and Islam Policy During the 1930s" in Japan, Turkey and the World of Islam, (Leiden, 
The Netherlands: Brill, 2011) 32. 
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spiritual support. Their first targets were Tatars fleeing Soviet communism and Tungans fleeing 
civil war and backlash from Muslim-led revolt in Gansu. By the late 1930s, one of their key 
sites for recruitment was the Japanese Consulate in Kabul, a city filled with refugees from Soviet 
Turkestan — and now East Turkestan.'8’ In Kabul, the Japanese used the same strategy of 
offering material support, promising a place at the table once a [Japanese-led] state was formed, 
inviting leaders to Tokyo, and sponsoring the education of select youth at the imperial capital. 

In Tokyo, Japan made open shows of hospitality to Muslim leadership: the state 
constructed a mosque and invited renowned Tatar Muslim intellectual Abdurresid Ibrahim to 
preside over the opening ceremony, hosted international conferences on Islam, and offered free 
education, most notably to Turkic Muslim children from families fleeing the Soviets.!8* Once co- 
opted, Muslim agents of the Japanese state were expected to disseminate pro-Japanese 
propaganda among local populations and prepare the ground for eventual Japanese occupation. !8? 

Japanese overtures, coupled with active provision of platforms for Muslim voices, found 
ready audiences. For many Turkic Muslims, Japanese-led Asian leadership — a leadership that 
offered them a place at the table and promised a strong Asian-led Asia — was an attractive 


alternative to white Christian colonial or secular Soviet domination. The journal Yash Turkestan 


187 “Activities and movements of Tewfik Sharif Bey,” 211 X, Ministry of External Affairs, 1936 NAI; General Visit 
of His Excellency Mr. H. Matsushima, Ambassador of Japan to India and Afghanistan,” 490, Ministry of External 
Affairs, 1935 NAT. 


'88 Ulrich Brandenburg, “Imagining an Islamic Japan: pan-Asianism’s encounter with Muslim mission” Japan 
Forum (2020) 32:2, 161-184. See also, Nobuo Misawa, Tokyo Muslim School Album (1927-1937) (TOYO 
University, Asian Cultures Research Insitute: 2021, re-print with commentary). See also notes in Friends of 
Muslims: The Quarterly Newsletter, Society of Friends of the Moslems in China, Vol XVII April 1943, 23. 


189 Sinan Levent Tarih ve Cografya Arastirmalar Dergisi Say: VI/1 — Temmuz 2020, 163-176. “Japanese 
Knowledge about Muslims from the Meiji Restoration to Today: Islamic World in the Context of a Trans-National 
Space,” 167. 
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sometimes promoted pro-Japanese viewpoints, and many anti-Soviet Turkestani emigres in 
Afghanistan were in favor of alliance with Japanese.'°? Needless to say, the British 
administration did not view Japanese presence in Kabul warmly. 

Though few could have predicted developments at the time, the interwar period was also 
the beginning of the end of imperial colonialism. Only a minority of Muslims in British India 
held pro-Japanese persuasions; more alarming for colonial administrators were the increasing 
number of protests, revolts, and quieter sense of unease within India (and certain princely states, 
including Kashmir). Through 1947, the British attempted to clamp down on dissent, instill order, 
and continue their stalwart rule, albeit with increasingly white knuckles. 

When he crossed the border, Mohd. Amin understood little of these global developments. 
Yet Japanese pan-Asianism and colonial administrations’ fear of alternate arrangements of 
power intimately shaped the opportunities open to and treatment of the East Turkestani abroad. 


Domestic Issues 


The British colonial administration in India also likely did not want Mohd. Amin 
backtracking through Kashmir because his presence in the politically volatile region, and 
possible subsequent uprisings in Kashgar, could fan the embers in lands under their own 
administration. This concern is not mentioned in files concerning Mohd. Amin. Yet this omission 
does not evidence an absence of concern or failure to connect, but rather belies a fear that 
mentioning possible revolt in Kashgar could hasten its appearance. The British were careful to 


keep themselves informed of political developments in Kashgar, and it would not have escaped 


190 “Nfany leaders thought that Japan was the only power which could stand against the Bolshevik Russia and 
imperialist China (iter Yash Turkistan, no. 16, March 1931: 26-28).” Karasar, The Early Turkestani Emigré 
Struggle and Turkestanism: Nation — Imagining in Emigration: 1925-1940, 185. 
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the notice of administrators who minutely documented every political development that the 
foundational reasons behind unrest in Kashmir bore striking resemblance to the issues articulated 
by the East Tukrstani government. 

Similar to Altishahr, Kashmir was governed not directly by the British Empire but by a 
nobleman from outside the region. In Kashmir, both land and people — the majority of whom 
were Muslim — were under the administration of a Hindu Maharaja whose great-grandfather had 
purchased the land (and right to rule) in 1846.'9! As in Khotan, the local Muslim population was 
largely impoverished and the Maharaja known for an opulent lifestyle buoyed by extractive rule. 
At the same time, the expansion of the British Empire along with transregional trade had, as in 
Altishahr, introduced new ideas including revolutionary politics into Kashmir while making 
possible expanded educational opportunities for a number of locals. Studying outside of Kashmir 
exposed students to other ideas and lifestyles and allowed them to compare their own 
experiences with, and assumptions about, social, economic and political structures with their 
non-Kashmiri classmates. These connections sometimes cultivated a greater awareness of the 
inequality existing in Kashmir and provided students a vocabulary for both articulating their 
experiences of injustice with an extractive regime that barred the people from benefiting from the 
fruit of their labor and visualizing better political arrangements. !°7 

One such local who benefited from these expanded educational opportunities and new 
networks facilitating the exchange of knowledge and ideas was Sheik Mohammad Abdullah. 


Sheik Abdullah was born into a middle-class family of textile traders in 1905 and was initially 
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sent to an informal local religious institution before enrolling in a government college (secondary 
school) in the Indian state of Punjab and finally graduating from a government university. While 
in the Punjab, Sheik Abdullah had his first encounter with a broad array of ideas and experiences 
in a world framed by fundamentally different expectations concerning power relations. Much 
like Mohd. Amin and Goebel’s subjects, travel, education and conversation with like-minded 
individuals from outside his immediate homeland provided him with the vocabulary he needed to 
articulate a better future — and the catalyst for political involvement.!?> After matriculating from 
12" standard, Sheik Abdullah wrote his first petition for more equal representation for Hindus 
and Muslims in Kashmir, submitting a memorandum of grievances to the Viceroy of India in 
1924. The memorandum demanded proprietary rights of land to the peasants of Kashmir, 
equitable representation of the Muslims in the armed services, inclusion of the Muslims in the 
Council of Ministers, educational facilities for Muslims (Sheik Abdullah had been denied 
admission to one university in Kahsmir on account of his faith), absolute abolition of certain 
taxes levied by the Maharaj, and non-interference into the religious affairs of the Muslims. Sheik 
Abdullah and his supporters gained traction, and by July 31, 1931 there were rumors of 
“agitation” in Kashmir.'°+ Just under a year later, on June 4, 1932, they formed a committee and 
laid down the framework for a political organization they called the All Jammu and Kashmir 


Muslim Conference (AJKMC). Over the next several years, the AJKMC worked to organize all 
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Muslims in Kashmir, strengthen the unity among Muslims, safeguard the political rights of 
Muslims, and improve the educational, cultural and economic situation of Kashmiri Muslims. !* 

In the mid-1930s the AJKMC was still focused on obtaining expanded recognition and 
rights through existing government structures, particularly through appealing to fair application 
of colonial law. Their main adversary was not the British administration but the local 
government personified in the Hindu Maharaj. As in Altishahr and Kumul, it was the immediate 
rulers rather than the distant center of power against which local community leaders held the 
strongest grievances. Sheik Abdullah’s associates hoped that involvement of a less immediate, 
and perhaps more impartial, central government might help ensure fair governance at home. 

Though Kashmiri malcontent was largely not directed at the colonial administration, the 
British were nevertheless wary of any spark that might ignite political developments. Would 
Kashmiri Muslims stop at obtaining fair treatment under an extractive colonial system? Would 
they be satisfied with deposing the Maharaja? Or could agitation in Kashmir lead to broader 
sectarian fighting across India? 

Even on a generous day the British colonial administrators were a risk-adverse bunch. 
Would they let Mohd. Amin, self-declared leader of an upstart government founded against 
outside rulers reaping economic benefit from an impoverished local population, traverse Kashmir 
to start a revolt across the border? Not unless they want a similar revolution on their own hands. 
Again and again, voices in the archives articulate concern not with the merit of Mohd. Amin’s 
ideas, but the possible consequences of his passage through British territory on the British 


administration. 
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Re-calibrating Revolution!” 


Exiled in Afghanistan and refused passage though India or Kashmir, Mohd. Amin began 
to dream up different routes for returning to his homeland and alternate ways of furthering the 
cause of an independent East Turkestani state. Luckily, he had plenty of cash and a solid network 
of associates situated along the Khotan-Kabul trade routes. As mentioned above, this network 
was an extension of the trade-pilgrimage-education-political power that had connected cross- 
border families for centuries. Mohd. Amin contributed resources to ensure the network’s 
continued utility by placing trusted individuals in key locales. Khotan natives Turban Niaz, 
Sadiq Haji and Alam Haji, for example, were granted funds to establish themselves in the high- 
end wool and felt business, opening shops running along the trade routes between Kabul, 


Peshawar, Amritsar, Srinagar and Khotan.!°’ 


Every year numerous associated traders — or 
political agents, depending on one’s perspective, as these were individuals who wore many hats 
— trekked back and forth between Kabul, Kashmir and Khotan, keeping Mohd. Amin up on 


news, running messages between himself and political parties in Kashgar and Khotan. !%8 


Again, 
one identity does not preclude another; Mohd. Amin’s associates were legitimate large-scale 


merchants, just as they were also fully invested in East Turkestan’s political future. 
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External Allies/Fiscal Allies 


Some of these agents assisted him in reaching out for support outside of East Turkestan 
circles. In September of 1935, a Dr. Zaki Hashmat Kiram Bey of Berlin (originally from Iraq) 
sent a letter to Abdul Karim’s brother Arif Haji in Amritsar concerning a shipment of telescopes 
he claimed to have sent to Mohd. Amin via Bombay. A third brother, Abdul Rehman, was 
supposed to collect the telescopes in Bombay but was found to have departed to the Middle East 
for Haj (where he was five years later recruited by a Chinese Nationalist agent). The shipment of 
telescopes — if it ever existed — was lost and the British began to suspect Abdul Rehman of being 
an Axis agent. 

Mohd. Amin realized that this exchange placed him under increased British surveillance 
and began to exercise greater caution in public engagements and written communication, taking 
into consideration British foreign relations when forming alliances or accepting aid. For 
example, Mohd. Amin was later rumored to accept aid from the Japanese Consulate Kabul, but 
was never seen with members of the consulate in public.'?? While British officials suspect Mohd. 
Amin of consorting with the Japanese, they were able to find very little direct evidence.” Later 
East Turkestani accounts — written in a different era, against a much different political backdrop 
— suggest that Mohd. Amin was deeply involved in discussion with individuals affiliated with the 


Japanese consulate in Kabul and did at one point actively seek Japanese support in retaking East 
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Turkestan.”°! However, the Japanese were not keen on blindly supporting Mohd. Amin’s project 
of expelling Chinese and Tungan forces to establish an independent state in East Turkestan; their 
aim was collaboration in the eventual creation of a single Muslim state under Japanese dominion. 
While collaboration with the Japanese was one avenue the East Turkestani could have followed, 
the Japanese desire for ultimate control was incompatible with Mohd. Amin’s desire for an 
autonomous homeland. After several meetings, relations between Mohd. Amin and the Japanese 
consulate broke down and, by 1937, Mohd. Amin was warning other East Turkestani to steer 
clear of the Japanese.””” Herein lies a conundrum the East Turkestani and other nascent national 
leaders returned to again and again: how far is one willing to compromise in order to see their 
state recognized, in order to gain independence? At what point does a compromise 
fundamentally alter the character of the state, or at what point does alliance override autonomy? 
While Mohd. Amin was most active in Kabul, some of his associates traveled to Istanbul, 
another hub of Turkistan diaspora, in search of political alliance. Prior to the establishment of the 
Turkish Republic in 1923, travel through Ottoman lands was popular with Haj pilgrims from 
Central Asia, not least because Turki spoken in Anatolian and Central Asian were, depending on 
dialect, mutually intelligible. Frequent travel led to the establishment of extensive networks 


including guesthouses, mosques and systems of support, particularly in Istanbul.?°? After WWI, a 
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number of Western Turkestan Turks seeking refuge from the Soviets settled in the metropolis.?™ 
Like their counterparts in Afghanistan, most of these individuals actively pursued business or 
education, but were also politically involved — and occasionally viewed the East Turkestani as a 
source of ancillary support for their political causes. In 1936, Sultan Beg Bakhtiyar?® and a Dr. 
Necemeddy called Qasim Jan Haji to Istanbul, promising him an important role in political 
development. In Istanbul, their political cell seemed to be plotting to circumvent Mohd. Amin 
and was almost certainly sowing anti-Soviet pro-Japanese propaganda among East Turkestani 
Haj pilgrims passing through the city.7°° Qasim Jan Haji traveled to Istanbul to meet with the 
men but ultimately remained loyal to Mohd. Amin; Sultan Beg Bakhtiyar continued to seek 
potential supporters for a Japanese Muslim state stretching across Asia. 


Aid from Common Ancestral Kin? 


Turkey itself had strong historical ties to East Turkestan. Founded in 1923 from the ashes 
of the multicultural and multi-faith Ottoman Empire, the Republic of Turkey was the first Turkic 
and Muslim sovereign nation-state. In crafting a national identity that distinguished it from its 
Christian, Arab and Persian neighbors — and to diminish calls for greater autonomy by members 
of these communities still resident within the borders of the new state — early Republican leaders 
placed heavy emphasis on the state’s Turkic heritage. State historians traced the Turkish people’s 


roots back to the Turkic tribes of Central Asia while linguists instigated extensive Turkification 
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of the Turkish language, often borrowing terms from the “pure Turkic’ of greater Turkistan in 
Central Asia.”°” Material in the Turkish Republican Archives suggests that some individuals 
within the Turkish government considered recognizing East Turkestan in 1934 as a component 
of emphasizing Turkey’s Central Asian Turkic origins.? 

One early proponent of Turkic national identity was Turkish novelist and Ambassador to 
Afghanistan from 1933-1941 Memduh Sevket Esendal, whom Mohd. Amin soon befriended in 
Kabul.”°° For Mohd. Amin, this friendship fundamentally altered his framework for 
understanding East Turkestan’s place in greater world history. In Mohd. Amin, Esendal found a 
ready acolyte. Esendal, who had previously been ambassador to Persia and Azerbaijan, engaged 
Mohd. Amin in discussion concerning Turkish, Turkic and Turkistani history, lent him political 
literature from his library, and encouraged Mohd. Amin to write a modern history of East 
Turkestan, a feat the latter completed in 1940.7!° While Mohd. Amin had earlier emphasized the 


Islamic and local (non-Chinese, non-Russian) identity of the East Turkestani, his encounters with 


Esendal introduced a strong Turkic frame into his political thought. During his time in Kabul 
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Mohd. Amin began viewing East Turkestan as primarily Turkic, an idea reflected in his 1940 
history and later publications. For Turkey, having a popular leader from the Turkic heartland 
recognize and claim common heritage with Turkey bolstered the nation’s own claims to a 
distinct Turkic national history. Mohd. Amin’s friendship also came at a low price: Esendal and 
others affiliated with the embassy assisted with small matters, such as fetching letters from 
Srinagar during holiday, albeit rarely in an official capacity. 

The False Savior 

Ultimately, concrete support for an independent East Turkestan was not found among 
external polities. While Mohd. Amin courted different powers and engaged in political and 
intellectual circles in Kabul, he remained focused on his ultimate goal: getting back to Khotan 
and re-establishing a local government. 

A sliver of hope arrived in 1936 in the form of a letter from his supposedly-deceased 
brother Shah Mansur (Mohd. Abdullah), recently arrived in Leh and ready to join up with Mohd. 
Amin and push back over the border.”!! In a deposition, the alleged Shah Mansur claimed that 
he escaped death by smearing his face with the blood of his fallen compatriots to avoid capture 
after betrayal by Khoja Niaz in the multi-sided civil war of 1934. Someone else’s battered head 
displayed on a spike outside the town walls had been passed off as him own. As there was no 
photographic evidence of his death, this seemed plausible. In the interview with British border 
forces, the new arrival also asserted that he had received three letters from Mohd. Amin 
concerning the plight of East Turkistani along with 600 Rs. of financial support. Furthermore, he 


claimed he had 600 men waiting in the Karakorum foothills ready to descend and help the British 
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drive the treacherous Khoja Niaz from Kashgar. 7!* His story was full of holes, and it later 
emerged that this man was not Shah Mansur, but Afghan subject Ain-ud-Din, brother of Mohd. 
Amin’s longtime servant and trusted associate Ghaffar Haji. In a later interrogation, Ain-ud-Din 
stated that he was a military assistant to the real Shah Mansur instructed to take up the latter’s 
name if he died in battle. The origins and intentions of the Shah Manur story are obscure: what 
good would a fake Shah Mansur do for the East Turkestani cause? Was Mohd. Amin aware of 
his true identity from the start, was Ain-ud-Din encouraged by someone intending to sabotage 
Mohd. Amin or siphon power in the diaspora from Abdul Karim or Qasim Jan Haji, or did he 
appear of his own accord? If this was something orchestrated by Mohd. Amin’s inner circle, did 
they really believe people would rise up and rally around a military leader whose head had been 
publicly displayed on a spike outside town? 

Regardless of what Mohd. Amin initially knew about Ain-ud-Din’s identity, it took the 
British from January to October of 1936 to figure out that he likely was not the actual Shah 
Mansur. Government officials spent months sending around the two photos they had of 
individuals they guessed might be Shah Mansur (one of them is of Mahmud Muhiti) from 
Kashgar to Delhi to Kashmir to Peshawar, instructing each other to look for telltale pock marks 
under a magnifying-glass, and several months more debating what to do about Ain-ud-din once 
they discerned his actual identity. As the level-headed Sir Olaf Caroe summated, “If Shah 
Mansur is Shah Mansur, and on return from Leh he does join hands with the Tungans of Khotan 
and if the Tungans then attack Kashgar, and if they succeed in overturning the existing regime in 


Southern Sinkiang, it will inevitably be said that this revolutionary movement has found strength 
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and inspiration from India, and the government of India will be accused of furnishing a base for 
the venture. There are, I admit, a large number of “ifs”, but stranger things have happened.”*!? 
Again, the British were wary of association and chose the most conservative course of action. 
The British response also reveals their fundamental criteria for extending aid or residence to be 
based not on the legitimacy of a claim, but on possible inconvenience to their own 
administration. 

The British never denied East Turkestani rights to statehood because they never 
addressed the legitimacy of East Turkestan as a nation. Several 1936 files deal with the order of 
banknotes for the “independent republic of Khotan” placed with the British printing firm 
Messers. Waterlow and Sons, Limited by an Indian resident in Berlin contacted by Mohd. 
Niaz.?!4 When the Indian Office in London sent inquiries to Delhi, an officer in the Ministry of 
External Affairs reported that “I outlined to Mr. Palmer?! the present position in Khotan so far 
as we know it and told him that we recognize the Nanking and Urumqi Governments to be the de 
jure authority in Khotan and that whatever may be the somewhat indefinite de facto position of 
the Tungans, Muhammad Niaz and his friends certainly have no authority there....” In short, the 
British were primary concerned with the question of who held power at the moment — and 


whether the initial request came from the East Turkestani named by the Indian agent or another 


party (as, the author noted, the Khotanis printed their own currency in Kashgar and therefore 
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wouldn’t have needed a London-based firm to print their notes for them).?!® Notably absent in 
the files is any discussion of whether East Turkestan fulfills the requirements for nationhood or 
whether the East Turkestani ought have a state or currency of their own. The British 
administration’s driving concern was not legitimacy of a nation or a community’s right to self- 
governance, but potential impact on the power and prestige of the British Empire as well as 
possible “embarrassment” that could come upon their heads if neighboring powers suspected 
them of aiding an upstart. 


Traitor to Partner 


Whatever the Shah Mansur plan was fizzled out over the coming months and Mohd. 
Amin was forced to hunt for new paths back to Khotan. In late 1936, Mohd. Amin devised a plan 
to collaborate with Mohd. Muhiti, East Turkestan Republic military commander-turned-de facto 
ruling administrator in Kashgar. Regardless of whether Muhiti was a traitor to the ETR in 1934, 
by 1936 it appeared he was willing to work with Mohd. Amin, or at least needed the popular 
support that Mohd. Amin’s backing might lend to his tentative governance of Kashgar. Muhiti, 
in turn, held the military power Mohd. Amin needed to repel the Chinese. 

In January of 1937 Mohd. Amin again pleaded with the British Legation Kabul to grant 
him an Indian transit visa in order for him to join forces with Muhiti in Khotan. The British 
received his appeal and debated it at length, sending missives from Kabul to Peshawar to Delhi. 
Finally, they arrived at the perfect solution: to ignore written appeals and, if Mohd. Amin were to 


visit the British Legation Kabul in person, to have an Indian assistant inform him that a reply 
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could not be issued at present.”!” This remained one of the fundamental issues confronting the 
would-be East Turkestani government and its representatives for decades: regardless of internal 
recognition and legitimacy of their claims to sovereignty according to international norms, a state 
and its representatives need external recognition in order for its sovereignty to be upheld. Mohd. 
Amin recognized the British refusal to acknowledge receipt of his inquiries and attempted to re- 
frame the situation, re-asserting the inherent sovereignty of East Turkestan and his role as 
rightful leader. In a follow-up letter he declared, “it is most regrettable that the British 
Government sees fit to reject each of my requests and I am unable to understand their attitude. I 
hope it will all come right in the end. I would like to say that it is not my intention to return to 
my country and create such troubles as may lead to disturbance, revolution and bloodshed but on 
the contrary my plans are entirely pacific.”?!® 

While Mohd. Amin was still waiting for a visa, his plan to join up with Muhiti fell apart 
when Muhiti fled Kashgar in March of 1937.7!° By April 27, 1937 Muhiti had arrived in 
Kashmir, supposedly en-route to the Chinese embassy in Calcutta from where he would head to 
Nanking to seek assistance from the Chinese Central Government. His departure was followed 
by a major upheaval in Sinkiang politics: on May 20, Muhiti's army rebelled against Urumqi 
with support from the Tungans’s 36" Division. There was now an all-out civil war in Altishahr, 


again. 
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On June 10, 1937 Mohd. Amin made one final appeal to the British Legation to allow 
him to send advisors to Muhiti, still in Kashmir, as Mohd. Amin was worried that the Japanese 
would reach out to him via Sultan Beg Bakhtirza, the same adventurer who wrote to Qasim Jan 
Haji from Istanbul and who suspiciously obtained a visa to India right around Muhiti’s arrival.??° 
Mohd. Amin’s fears were not unfounded as Muhiti was lured away to Japan and eventually died 
on a Japanese campaign to the Chinese mainland.””! This avenue gone, Mohd. Amin turned his 
attention to possible alliance with the Tungans. 


The Enemy of My Enemy 


The Tungans occupying the swathe of southern Altishahr from Yengihisar through 
Khotan hailed from the 36" division of the Chinese Nationalist army. Authority had not been 
vested in them by Urumai and they were, in theory, administering vanquished territories on 
behalf of the KMT. While Sheng resented their presence, even the British recognized that the 
Tungans had established a de facto government and exercised jurisdiction over the southern oasis 
cities. As members of a military division, the Tungans instituted military rule across the oases. 
Their administration provided stability and a rare sense of predictability, yet was strict and 
extractive. The Tungans demonstrated little affinity for the local population; their objective in 


administration was not to benefit the resident Turki, but to amass resources and power. Within 
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several years the bazaars had re-opened and trade was encouraged, yet public institutions such as 
schools and hospitals received little attention and life for average residents remained grinding.” 

Yet the Tungan’s pragmatism made them possible allies. After initially escaping Tungan, 
Sheng Shicai and Soviet forces in 1934, several of Mohd. Amin’s associates returned to Khotan 
and inserted themselves into the Tungan government. By the late 1930s, Muhammad Niaz??? 
(alias Malik Sahib), Nuri Akhun (former ETR revenue minister) and Fazal-ud-din (alias Fazil 
Magsum) were all based in Khotan and working closely with Ma Siang, the effective head of the 
Tungan government.”* Another associate, Qurbanullah Khan, was based in the nearby town of 
Ruskam, where he worked with Malik to distribute pro-Tungan pamphlets supporting a Tungan- 
Emir of Khotan alliance and critiquing the government in Kashgar. Together these men kept 
open lines of communication between Mohd. Amin, who needed arms, and the Tungans, who 
had arms and a nominally-recognized government but lacked support from among the local 
population. 

In 1937, the Tungans sent two letters to Mohd. Amin through Sher Ali.””> One letter was 
from Ma Sijang; the other from an individual claiming to be Mohd. Amin’s father (who, it 


should be noted, passed away during Haj c. 1908) and endorsed by Ma Sijang. The letters stated 
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that the Tungans were interested in collaborating with Mohd. Amin, providing arms in exchange 
for legitimacy, though the authors stopped short of extending concrete promises.?7° 

On April 24, Mohd. Amin penned a letter to the British Legation stating that a friendly 
agreement had been reached between ‘the Tungans and ourselves,’ and that, though the Tungans 
had been forced to ally themselves with Sheng Shicai’s ersatz government in Urumai, this 
alliance was but temporary and unstable; if Tungans were to ally themselves with the people of 
East Turkestan, their alliance with Urumqi would turn to enmity at the drop of a hat. 

Mohd. Amin proposed that the British not only grant him a transit visa for India, but also 
provide support in the form of arms and actively countering Soviet propaganda through their 
consulate in Kashgar. In return, Mohd. Amin promised them a friendly East Turkestani state and 
resumption of stalled East Turkestan-Kashmir trade. Mohd. Amin’s plan was to ally with the 
Tungans, “as far as possible, acquaint the Tungans with the trend of world politics” to make 
them more civilized governors; and bring about union amongst all Muslims in East Turkestan, 
including Mahmud (Ma) Sijang and Tungans in Kashgar, Sharif Khan in Altai, and Yolbars Beg 
in Kumul, to organize a united front against Communists in Urumai; and to enter into friendly 
relations with Nanjing. In short, Mohd. Amin promised the British a stable, friendly state. 

Were the British colonists? Without doubt. But for Mohd. Amin the immediate danger 
for East Turkestan was not alliance with a state interested in improving regional trade, but the 


very real threat of Soviet penetration, Bolshevik control over the Urumqi government, and 
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exploitation of local resources.””’ At this point, Mohd. Amin was open to any avenue resulting in 
increased independence for East Turkestan. 

Over the summer of 1937 the situation in Sinkiang deteriorated rapidly. Even as Mohd. 
Amin was petitioning the British, he received news that a friendly agreement concluded between 
the Tungans and the Government in Urumgi had been mutually violated after a mere five 
months. The agreement had stipulated that, in exchange for the Urumqi government handing 
over the original Tungan leader Ma Chunyi, captured by the Soviets in 1934, the Tungans would 
submit to the Urumqi government, hand over civil and political affairs, and allow 4,000 troops 
from Urumai to be stationed at Khotan and Kashgar. When Urumdgi failed to release Ma Chunyi 
— who may have been held by the Soviets, and whom Sheng may not have had the power to 
release — the Tungans under Ma Sijang attacked and captured the Chinese troops on their way to 
Kashgar.” The frail peace shattered and the two main parties in Sinkiang were at war again. 

On July 8 Mohd. Amin sent a further request to the British. This time he retracted his 
request for material support, as the Tungans were well-stocked after confiscating Chinese arms, 
and extended promises — promises that Mohd. Amin could not guarantee — that the Tungans 
would be friendly with British.””? By July 19 he received word that the Tungans had nearly 
overpowered the Chinese across Altishahr. However, not only had they pushed the Chinese out, 
they had also slaughtered thousands of Muslims charged on the spot as communists. ““Tungans,” 


Mohd. Amin informed the British, “place no importance on the necessity of a fair trial and are 
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slaughtering and looting with the utmost cruelty. In my opinion Tungan policy will have very 
grave consequences. If I am permitted to go, I hope that this policy may be checked.”?*° Despite 
his low opinion of the Tungans, Mohd. Amin voiced willingness to form an alliance with them if 
it meant the possibility of a more autonomous East Turkestan. Given his low regard for the 
Tungan leadership, Mohd. Amin also likely believed that he could influence the situation to his 
advantage once he arrived in Altishahr. 

One week after his last letter to the British, Ma Sijang met with Mohd. Amin’s associate 
Sher Ali in person and reaffirmed his desire to discuss establishing a republican government 
together with Mohd. Amin. Sher Ali immediately departed for Kabul to bring this message to 
Mohd. Amin. But when he was halfway there, Abdul Ghaffar in Srinagar received a telegram 
from Kabul calling off Sher Ali’s trip and consequentially wired a bus station in the middle of 
the Punjab instructing Sher Ali to turn back. Somehow Sher Ali received the message at a rest 
stop and returned to Srinagar, and discussion of the joint republic was dropped. It is unclear who 
sent the telegram: was it Mohd. Amin, the British legation in Kabul, a third agent affiliated with 
the Japanese such as Sultan Beg Bakhtirza, or Russian spies in Kabul? There are numerous 
actors who may have wanted to prevent a possible Tungan-East Turkestan alliance. 


Demise of the Coalition 


By September, the Tungans had been defeated by Sheng’s Soviet-supported forces and 


they too fled over the Karakorum following the route taken by the East Turkestani three years 
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prior.”*! The British reluctantly offered them transit visas, much to Sheng’s ire. Despite recorded 
acts of banditry, the Tungans were, after all, officially recognized members of the Chinese 
military, and most did depart Kashmir for the Chinese embassy in Calcutta.**” In accordance 
with British policy, upon entry Ma Sijang and associates were relieved of their weapons and 
nearly Rs. 400,000 worth of gold jewelry and bullion, believed to have been pilfered from banks 
and private estates looted on their way out. The British confiscated this “Tungan Gold”? and 
refused to hand it over to Sheng, as they claimed they could not tell who the bullion belonged to, 
and Sheng was also not the centrally-recognized governor of Sinkiang. Instead they doled the 
gold out over the years, using it to compensate Sinkiang-resident British and Kashmiri subjects 
whose properties and possessions were damaged during successive political upheavals, and to 
cover the costs of maintaining refugees from Sinkiang who arrived over the next decade. 

The British refusal to recognize Sheng’s claims over the Tungans seems to contradict 
their earlier preference for defacto rulers, though there is a key consideration here: the Chinese 
Nationalists in Chongqing held far more global power than Sheng’s government in Urumai, and 


the nationalists, which did recognize the Tungan military division, were not a government the 


231 “Plight to India of General Ma Hu Shan the leader of the Tungans in Sinkiang. Diplomatic protest of the 
Sinkiang Government against the grant of asylum in India to ma Hushan and request for seizure of the money and 
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British want to cross. Not all Tungans stayed loyal to Chongqing, however: Ma Siang, like 
Muhiti, was eventually lured away by the Japanese.?** 

Back in Sinkiang, with both Muhiti and Ma Sijang’s Tungans out of the way, Sheng 
ceased his previous policy of accommodation and indigenization. As long as the involvement of 
local officials had been indispensable for rebuilding state structure and strengthening 
connections between the distant oases and Urumqi, Sheng had allowed Turki to exercise some 
degree of autonomy. Yet as soon as immediate rivals were pushed out and Sheng had amassed 
enough power to rule without local assistance, Sheng consolidated power in Urumqi and 
eliminated potential sources of rivalry and dissent. Thousands were jailed, tortured, executed, or 
just ‘disappeared’ at the hands of his Soviet-trained secret police.**° 

The late 1930s was also a period of Sovietization in Sinkiang. It is not incidental that 
purges in Sinkiang occurred just after the Great Purge in the Soviet Union (1936-1938). 
Accounts from the 1930s and later differ as to the portrayed depth of Sheng’s relationship with 
the Soviets. This is to be expected as records reflect the prerogatives of those who write them, 
perspectives or ambitions change over time, and every perspective is inherently imperfect. Even 
today, we do not know the exact relationship between Sheng and the Soviet Union. PRC sources 
tend to downplay Soviet involvement and claim Sheng as a Chinese nationalist governor; other 


sources suggest he was far closer with Moscow than the ROC.?* 
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Accounts from the British Consulate in Kashgar, interviews with Turki traders and 
British subjects, and reports from foreign correspondents suggest that, at least in Altishahr and 
Urumai, true power often lay with the Soviets. On a geopolitical level, and in terms of which 
polities had access to and ability to extract natural resources, this seems to be true.7°7 In Kashgar, 
the British Indian Consulate General reported, political decisions were hashed out at the Soviet 
Consulate, while the aged Chinese city superintendent was a mere figurehead.”°** Extensive 
Soviet power was also evident at a local level: Turki shop-owners reported being bullied into 
selling Soviet-products at sub-market prices while British Indian traders faced harassment, 
confiscation of goods, and expulsion from the country. Exasperated British officers recorded that 
rights to extraterritoriality were suddenly denied British subjects, particularly wealthy traders, 
pillars of the community, and individuals with extensive landholdings.?*? Individuals were 
expelled from their homes, refused the right to seek protection or counsel from the consulate, 


and, in one case, murdered a mere hundred yards from the British consulate gate.”*° 


°37 See the 1949 overview of the situation of historic resource exploitation in Sinkiang: “Sino-Soviet Pact on 
Sinkiang, Certain Developments in Sinkiang,” 303 CJK, Ministry of External Affairs, 1949 NAI. Judd Kinzley has 
also written extensively on this subject in Kinzley, 2018, 122-150. 
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At an Impasse in Afghanistan 

With Sinkiang fully in Sheng and the Soviet’s grip, and all potential allies murdered, 
jailed or on their way to Japan, Mohd. Amin had little chance of a successful return in the 
immediate future. So what should a would-be national leader do? 

Outwardly it appeared that Mohd. Amin settled into life in Kabul: his wife took up a 
teaching position at a girl’s school where she earned a respectable Rs. 400/month; Mohd. Amin 
drew from his personal experiences, classical education, and material from Esendal to compile 
the first comprehensive history of East Turkestan, which he published in Arabic-script Turki in 
1940.**! He also oversaw the education of nine youth, primarily relatives and children of political 
associates, who accompanied him to Kabul. Japanese diplomats initially proposed sponsoring 
the education of East Turkestani youth in Japan.”47 Mohd. Amin turned down the Japan’s offer, 
but was soon forced to find an alternative due to Soviet pressure on the Afghan Government to 
expel non-Afghani citizen Turkic students. While this policy was directed at Turkistani hailing 
from Soviet-controlled Central Asia, it nevertheless affected the East Turkestan community. 
Policies targeting neighboring populations shaped East Turkestani diaspora experiences and the 
options open (or closed) to them throughout this period. Nation-building is not a linear project 
dependent on the will and actions of a few leaders, but a process highly vulnerable by outside 
forces, including practices and policies not intended to impact the nascent nation. In this 
incident, the East Turkestani students were told to quit Kabul not because the USSR saw these 


nine youth as a threat to Soviet security but because the Soviets desired Afghanistan to expel 


41 Mohd. Amin reportedly earned a maintenance allowance of Rs. 250 from the Afghan government. NAI 1942, 
696-X; Shargi Turkistan Tarikhi, New Delhi, 1940. 
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Turkistanis who ought be Soviet citizens, and the East Turkestani were affected on account of 
proximity. Rather than draw attention to his own precarious position in Kabul, Mohd. Amin 
turned to Esendal who then worked with the Turkish government to secure admission for the 
East Turkestani students into Maltepe Military Academy in Ankara, all expenses covered.*4? 

Mohd. Amin also continued to strengthen his network of trade-cum-political associates. 
By the end of the 1930s, shops, factories and trading companies associated with the East 
Turkestani leader could be found in Srinagar in Kashmir; Gilgit and Chitral in the Northwest 
Territories; Hoshiarpur, Amritsar, Lahore and Rawalpindi in the Punjab; and in Bombay and 
Kabul.* 

While the British suspected that political agents traversed these routes masquerading as 
traders, it is more accurate to see these individuals as people accustomed to wearing many hats, 
comfortable shifting between roles as necessary. Numerous scholars have noted that pilgrims? 
and political figures’*° were often involved in trade. Findings in the National Archives of India 
suggest that many individuals highly invested in East Turkestani politics did not just dabble in 


trade as a side business to fiscally support their political ambitions, or as a cover for political 


243 Bekin, (2001) 40; Omer Kul, “Biz Cin ile iki iyi komsu olabiliriz' diyen Bir Devlet ve Dava Adami: General M. 
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Turkestani cause until his death in 2015. During his career he helped scores of students gain visas and citizenship in 
Turkey. Conversation with World Uyghur Congress leadership in Munich, July 2022. 
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action, but also began and sustained their involvement in politics because of their experiences 
with government on local and regional levels in their capacity as merchants and traders. This 
shouldn’t come as a surprise: British rule in India, of course, started with the East India 
Company, with production and trade paving providing the impetuous for political involvement. 
Politics and trade were complimentary interests rather than two separate spheres, and Mohd. 
Amin’s associates’ involvement in trade was both more than a mere cover and did not detract 
from the legitimacy of their participation in East Turkestani politics. As Mohd. Amin 
demonstrated in his own person, the categories of intellectual, trader, political agent, pilgrim and 
refugee were not mutually exclusive and did not negate one another. Likewise, the shops and 
trade companies run by Mohd. Amin’s associates were not “covers” but actual, on-the-ground 
businesses relying on trade runs across Punjab and Kashmir as well as Khotan, Kashgar and the 
charas production capital of Yarkand. Caravans crossing the passes carried letters, messages 
and contraband material — such as the journal Yash Turkestan — and conventional 
merchandise.”4” 

Several of Mohd. Amin’s associates, including Qasim Jan Haji, went one step further and 


established an Eastern Turkestan Trader’s Association (Ch. #(8[—] 2 42 Xinjiang Tongxianghui) 


in Srinagar on January 28, 1938. This was not a mere business club, but an all-encompassing- 
association with an 11-page founding charter regulating activities from selecting a president and 
collective lobbying for trade interests to assisting widows and putting up funds to hire Maulvi 


Habib-ur Rahman Bulghari to educate the East Turkestan youth in Srinagar.”*® The association’s 


47 NAT 1935 MEA 355-7. 
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activities were centered around the Safa Kadal Serai.””? Both the association and the Serai — 
which would come to be known as the Yarkand Serai for the provenance of its most prominent 
inhabitants — become a second home for the East Turkestani diaspora. As seen throughout this 
chapter, economic and political activity were often complimentary, each supporting and 
informing the other. 
A New Ally Presents Itself 

From Kabul, Mohd. Amin heard only rumors of political developments in Inner China — a 
subject that previously had but ancillary impact on the western oases of Altishahr. Political 
developments in Inner China, which did come to involve the East Turkestani in the 1940s, are 
more completely explored in the next chapter. While exiled in Afghanistan, Mohd. Amin did not 
yet understand these developments. What he did understand was Japanese interest in East 
Turkestani. As noted above, Japanese interest in mainland Asia was not limited to East 
Turkestan. By the mid-1930s, the Japanese Empire already held much of the Eastern Chinese 
seaboard and the Chinese Nationalists were worried about Japanese encroachment through 
cultivation of sympathetic Muslim populations throughout the Chinese heartland.**° One 
politically influential Tungan businessmen suggested that the Republic of China sponsor a 


traveling delegation of Chinese Muslims to counter Japanese propaganda among the Chinese 


structure is explored in Lale Can’s Spiritual Subjects: Central Asian pilgrims and the Ottoman Hajj at the end of 
empire. 


24° So named for its location at the Safa Kadal Bridge in Srinagar. NAI 1938 MEA 103(5) X. 
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Muslim diaspora in South Asia and the Near East.”>! The aptly-named “Near East Delegation” 
set off in the fall of 1937. This first, widely publicized, tour was shadowed by a smaller second 
group possibly tasked with monitoring the delegation’s speech and behavior abroad.”** This 
second group was comprised of Urumgqi-born Tungan Ma Fuliang and one of the earliest Turkic 
Muslim supporters of the Republic of China, Isa Yusuf, the same as briefly introduced in 
Chapter |. Isa was born in in the vicinity of Kashgar in 1900 and divided his youth between 
Altishahr and Soviet Turkestan before journeying to Nanjing in 1931. In Nanjing, Isa became 
involved in Chinese Nationalist politics and began publishing the journal “Voice of Chinese 
Turkistan” (Chini Turkestan Avazi) introducing Sinkiang and its peoples to a Chinese -reading 
audience. While he was not known to the East Turkestani leadership, in both birthplace and 
heritage he was technically East Turkestani. 

Isa and Ma Fuliang journeyed to Turkey and several locations in the Near East before 
crossing paths with the original delegation (as well as a Japanese-sponsored Tungan Haj party) 
near Mecca and finally heading back to Chongqing via an extended trip across South Asia. In 
late 1939, Isa and Ma Fuliang traveled through India to meet with communities viewed by the 
ROC as part of the Chinese Muslim diaspora. This included Tungan religious students in Aligarh 
and merchants in Bombay, Peshawar and Rawalpindi as well as the East Turkestani community 
in Kashmir. Isa’s journey to Kashmir is the first instance of ROC showing direct interest in East 


Turkestani and addressing them as ROC subjects. The nationalist government likely learned of 


251 John Chen discusses the delegation in his dissertation, “Islamic Modernism in China: Chinese Muslim Elites, 
Guomindang Nation-Building, and the Limits of the Global Umma, 1900-1960” (Columbia University, 2018). 
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travels. 
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their presence from Tungans in Ma Sijiang’s party who, unlike their leader, eventually made 
their way back to the ROC capital. If this was the case, the nationalists also likely learned of their 
aspirations for independence from Sheng, antipathy to the Soviets, and willingness to collaborate 
with others in expelling both. 

When Isa arrived in Srinagar in late December he was unknown to the East Turkestani 
diaspora in Srinagar. And yet Isa reported back that within the span of several days he had 
convinced the majority of members of the East Turkestan Trader’s Association to support a 
stronger Chinese Nationalist presence in Sinkiang. As we do not have notes from the East 
Turkestani Trader’s Association, it is possible that Isa exaggerated their enthusiasm when 


reporting back to the Chinese Nationalists.?>° 


From his own reports, and those of British 
informers, we know that Isa hosted a tea for members of the East Turkestan Trader’s Association 
during which he introduced the Republic of China’s political platform to attendees as anti-Soviet, 
Anti-Japanese, and not supportive of Sheng’s government in Urumai.”*4 Additionally, Isa 
stressed the Chinese Nationalist’s religious tolerance and the presence of a number of Muslims in 
positions of power in the capital. *°° The Chinese Nationalists, Isa informed the East Turkestani, 
would treat them not as inferiors but as political equals. In addition, the ROC wanted to see trade 


between India and Sinkiang flourish. The Srinagar-based traders experienced heavy losses during 


Sheng’s reign due to the governor prioritizing trade with the Soviets and suppressing of trade 


253 Isa is known for embellishment to support his political position, especially in the 1950s and later publications and 
interviews. 
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with India: the Indian archives are full of complaints from traders who had their goods 
appropriated at the passes, were harassed by Chinese officials, were forced to sell their goods to 
Sheng’s Native Products Corporation at sub-market levels, or found themselves subject to 
crushing import taxes and unable to compete with heavily subsidized Soviet goods.*°° Isa 
promised to bring the traders’ grievances before the ROC and persuade Chongqing to ease trade 
restrictions between India and East Turkestan. Given that they had largely exhausted possible 
allies within East Turkestan and nothing else was on the horizon, the East Turkestani traders 
affirmed support for the Chinese nationalists — all save erstwhile president of the Association 
Sami Haji, whose brother had been jailed by Mohd. Amin on charges espionage and sabotage 
1933-4.7°7 No matter, as Isa took this opportunity to appoint Mohd. Amin as association head in 


absentia, with Qasim Jan Haji as acting president. 


Mohd. Amin’s New Role/Political Activism Hinges on a Piece of Paper 

Before heading to Srinagar, Isa had journeyed to Afghanistan and spent several days with 
Mohd. Amin in Kabul. We have no records of the exact conversations that transpired between 
Mohd. Amin and Isa in Kabul, yet we do know that, by the time Isa departed for India, Mohd. 
Amin had been convinced to join the KMT fold. Mohd. Amin’s new role would not see him as 
reis of East Turkestan, but as leader in the diaspora, starting with gathering together the Turki 
diaspora of India and moving on, until he had established a solid network linking East Turkestani 


across Asia and the Middle East.?*8 
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For the ROC, this network was an extension of the task entrusted to the Near East 
Delegation in that the government could more easily counter Japanese propaganda and foster 
support through an organized network of individuals in diaspora. On a fundamental level, the 
network Mohd. Amin was asked to cultivate was very similar to — and indeed relied upon — the 
political-trade network he had been expanding for the past half-decade. It is clear that Mohd. 
Amin was selected to organize and oversee pro-Nationalist East Turkestani (or Chinese 
Nationalist Turkic Muslims) in diaspora because he had already established just this type of 
extensive, resilient network. For Mohd. Amin, the primary difference was that he now had the 
backing of a powerful state and could work with official recognition and fiscal assistance. Yet he 
was also supposed to work for the Republic of China. Did this mean that he had abandoned ideas 
of an independent East Turkestan in support of Chinese Nationalist claims over Sinkiang? 

Not necessarily. As seen throughout this chapter, East Turkestani pursued almost any 
path that had potential to bring them closer to an independent East Turkestan. ROC affiliation 
offered Mohd. Amin both fiscal support to continue his political activities and increased 
possibility of return to Khotan. While the ultimate aims of Mohd. Amin and Chinese Nationalist 
government did not align, each party understood that the other could aid them in reaching their 
goals — and crafted their appeals and professions of alliance to obtain their counterpart’s support. 
There is also reason to suspect that Isa over-emphasized both Mohd. Amin’s level of alignment 
with KMT goals to Chongqing and KMT commitment to local autonomy and providing space for 


Muslim voices in government to Mohd. Amin. 
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After Isa departed, Mohd. Amin again applied for an Indian visa, explaining to the British 
that he would transit through India to the Chinese Embassy at Calcutta en route to Chongqing. 
After conferring with Isa and receiving endorsement from Zhu Jiahua, an important political 
figure with multiple portfolios in the Chinese Nationalist government, the Chinese consulate in 
Calcutta endorsed Mohd. Amin’s request. Once the British understood that the Chinese 
government actually wanted Mohd. Amin back, they were happy to have him out of Afghanistan 
and away from “undesirable elements,” figuring that his presence in China posed a much smaller 
threat of politically embarrassing the British, especially as Afghanistan continued to harbor Axis 


agents.?>? 


If the Chinese claimed responsibility for Mohd. Amin, then the British could no longer 
be held accountable for his actions back in China. The only problem was, as head of a diaspora 


network, Mohd. Amin had no intention of journeying to Chongqing. 


Re-patriation to an Inclusive Chinese Homeland? 

In March of 1942, Mohd. Amin finally received long-awaited permission to travel 
through India in the form of an Indian transit visa with two-month validity. He immediately 
crossed the border with his family, traveling first to Peshawar, and from there to Rawalpindi, 
where they stayed until April 15. On April 17 he was joined by Abdul Karim and the duo 
headed to Calcutta, from where the British expected Mohd. Amin to pick up his new passport at 
the Chinese consulate and board a boat to China. In Calcutta the two men stayed in Amjadia 
Hotel at No. 8 Zakaria Street, in the heart of Calcutta’s Mughlai (Muslim) district. Mohd. Amin 
duly met with Chinese Consul General Othman Woo Kien-Hsun as well as prominent (and 


politicized) Muslim Mr. A.R. Siddique, ex-mayor of Calcutta. However, something during their 
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stay went awry. Mohd. Amin carried with him a paper from Chang Kai-shek supposedly 
detailing his commission, but later claimed that Woo did not trust him as a bona fide agent of the 
ROC. Mohd. Amin stated that he waited for further instruction from the Chinese Nationalist 
Government and, receiving none, departed Calcutta on April 29, not for Chongqing but for 
Rawalpindi, where he and Abdul Karim arrived on May 3.7° It appears that they then traveled to 
Srinagar and met with members of the East Turkestan Trader’s Association. Sami Haji, the 
recently-ousted president of said association, informed the British that Mohd. Amin was a 
Japanese agent and had been consorting with Axis powers.”°! The British also discovered that 
Mohd. Amin had by then exceeded the limit of his two-month transit visa and has, indeed, not 
transited through India en route to China. On May 30, both Mohd. Amin and Abdul Karim were 
arrested and held by the Northwest Frontier Province Police in Peshawar for “being suspected of 
consorting with people suspected of being Japanese agents,” an allegation later downgraded to 
the vague charge of “intriguing.”?°? 

Both KMT and East Turkestani actors soon jumped into action. After just ten days, the 
Chinese Consulate General petitioned for Mohd. Amin’s release. As soon as he heard of their 
arrest, Qasim Jan Haji came down from Srinagar to lobby on their behalf and ensure the safety of 
their families. On June 30, Mohd. Amin, still sitting in the Peshawar Central Jail, wrote to the 
Chinese Consulate General, stating that he came to India under orders of Zhu Jiahua and had 


been falsely jailed, perhaps just as a precaution, as India had found nothing against them. Both 
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Mohd. Amin and his wife Amina, who had also relocated to Peshawar, followed this initial 
petition with letters to Isa, Zhu Jiahua and every member of the Chinese Nationalist government 
for whom they had an address. Unfortunately, Isa was out of town inspecting Nationalist-funded 
enterprises in Gansu all summer and did not receive their letters until fall. By September 28, as 
there had been no new developments, the British decided to give Mohd. Amin a monthly 
allowance of Rs. 250 and restrict him to East Punjab, with the lower-profile Abdul Karim also 
restricted and allocated an allowance of Rs. 75.7°? The Chinese Consul General also sent Rs. 500 
to tide over Amina. By October, Mohd. Amin and Amina’s letters finally reached their contacts 
in the central government. On October 20, 1942, Dai Jitao, Central Executive Committee 
member and former Sun Yat-sen confidant, sent a telegram to Mr. Shen of the Chinese Consulate 
Calcutta stating that an “old friend of his” has been arrested asking him to inquire what his friend 
[Mohd. Amin] had done wrong. This was followed a week later by Isa’s delayed response to 
Mohd. Amin, which read: 

Dear great leader Mohd. Amin Beg Effendi, respected sister Amina, and dear brother Da 

Mulla Kasam Effendi (Qasim Jan Haji), 

After compliments please note that on receipt of letters from you all my broken heart split 
into pieces from the very beginning. We are very sorry about the adversity you met with. What 
should we do? We are humble subjects having no power, country or friends, and we are kicked 

about by everybody with whom we come into contact. I do not know when God will grant us 
freedom from these days of misery. 

As soon as Jabo-Jang (Zhu Jiahua) received the letter from Khanam (Madam) he wrote 
an air mail letter to the Chinese representative at Delhi to get Mohd. Amin Beg Effendi released. 
I wrote another letter to Jabo-Jang yesterday to ascertain telegraphically from Delhi as to what 

has been done in this respect, but Jabo-Jang has not replied yet. The Secretary to the British 
Ambassador (K.P.S. Menon) and I became friends while we met in Lanju. I shall approach the 
Ambassador through him after a day or two. Do not worry if God permits he (the Ambassador) 


will help you. I went to Lanju in July to pass the summer and have come back on the 20" 
October. Your letters came while I was absent, however do not worry, some remedy will be done. 


63 This is later changed to Rs. 125 for Bugra. ‘Restriction’ as practiced in this period was similar to house arrest, 
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If the British Government will not allow you to stay there, it will not be bad if you come 
here. All the fellow countrymen here are very good and business in Lanju is very nice.?™ 
Throughout the letter, Isa sympathized with Mohd. Amin, identifying himself as a 
member of the hapless Turkestani diaspora. Was this just a sentimental flourish intended to gain 
Mohd. Amin’s trust, or had Isa also developed an East Turkestani identity through his encounter 

with Mohd. Amin? 

The letter also contains the first suggestion that Mohd. Amin come to mainland China 
and work directly with the Chinese Nationalist government. This offer was not just a 
manifestation of Isa’s empathy for a fellow countryman; by the early 1940s, Chongqing openly 
criticized Sheng’s governance and was attempting to re-establish centralized power in the 
Northwest. As a leader with strong popular backing and local appeal, Mohd. Amin was 
recognized as a valuable asset for the KMT. 

As promised, Isa worked through Indian statesman K.P. Menon and the Chinese 
consulate in Calcutta to convince the British to release Mohd. Amin, albeit on the agreement that 
he would immediately quit India for Chongqing. After several months of discussion via post, the 
British concluded that they had no concrete evidence of Mohd. Amin being a Japanese spy and 
finally determined that he could ‘return’ to China. Abdul Karim, who was unwilling to be 
‘repatriated’ to Inner China, was restricted to the town of Damoh in the Central Provinces, from 
which he spent the next three years complaining to the British Indian government of heat, 


malaria, the inhospitable climate, the unavailability of preferred produce, and the insufficiency of 


24 Translation of intercepted letter found in NAI 1941 696-X. Letter dated October 27, 1942. 
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his allowance for a family of four.?°° Not only was Abdul Karim a thwarted revolutionary, but 
his removal to Damoh effectively undermined his standing in the East Turkestani trade network, 
as he could no longer operate his silk stores in Amritsar. 

On March 22 of 1943, Mohd. Amin wrote to Isa and Zhu Jiahua to report that he had 
arrived in Calcutta under escort by a plain clothes officer “companion” along with his wife and 
four children. From Isa he requested that a house to be arranged for them in Chongqing and for a 
Turki speaker to be sent to meet them at the port, as they knew no Chinese. For Zhu Jiahua he 
had only thanks. 

How did Mohd. Amin justify journeying to Chongqing and joining the nationalist 
government? In interrogation by the British he stated, “I know my position and the policy of 
Foreign Governments who use other people only to secure their own ends. I have already 
explained that I did not revolt against the Chinese government but I revolted against the 
Governor General at Urumqi who himself had declared independence against the Central 


Chinese Government.””° Regardless of whether the British or Mohd. Amin himself actually 


265 «Tyetention of Haji Abdul Karim brother in law of the Ex-Amir of Khotan, at Damoh (C.P.) along with his wife 
and Children, under the Defence of India Rules. Transfer of expenditure on Non-enemy foreigners from the head 
1164-Miscellancous to *35-External Affairs’,” 442, External Affairs, 1943 NAI and “Request from Haji Abdul 
Karim detained under the Defence of India Rules for increase in his allowance and his ultimate repatriation to 
Sinkiang. Cancellation of restriction orders. Chinese government will meet the cost of maintenance with effect from 
the date of cancellation of restriction orders. Decision that the Haji should communicate direct with the Chinese 
Consul, New Delhi in regard to his journey, expenses, and repatriation,” 395 CA, 1945 NAI. There are hundreds of 
pages in the archives concerning the case of Abdul Karim. Despite his relatively low stature, even high-ranking 
administrators were called in to consult on his case. Many of these same [Indian] administrators remained in office 
after independence — and this and other cases strongly impressed them with the inconvenience of allowing 
politically suspect individuals to fall in their care. 


266 “TD eportation to the China from Kabul of Mohd. Amin Beg Ex-Amir of Khosan with wife and Children who was 
suspected to be a Japanese Agent. Detention of Haji Abdul Karim, in law of the Ex-Amir at Domolh along with his 
wife and children under the Defense of India Rules,” 696 X, Ministry of External Affairs, 1941 NAI. 
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believed this, it was a convenient story for all involved and sufficient grounds for the British to 
hand him back to the Chinese. 
Conclusion 

This chapter began with Mohd. Amin and two-dozen close followers trekking over the 
Karakorum seeking immediate safety. They left their homeland for Kashmir in order to increase 
their chances of returning and establishing a stable state; retreat was a temporary measure, 
following the time-honored practice of hopping across the border until chaos subsided and it was 
safe to return. They initially planned to return within the year. And yet nearly a decade passed 
before Mohd. Amin departed South Asia — and this too not for Khotan, but for Chongqing, and 
only after acquiescing to Chinese Nationalist claims over Sinkiang. What happened? And does 
the failure to establish East Turkestani as a viable state indicate that East Turkestan was not a 
legitimate nation? 

As noted earlier in the chapter, the field of nation-building studies often approaches 
subjects with the assumption that formation of the nation-state is a natural progression provided 
there is a legitimate nation, a certain set of conditions, and leaders with sufficient vision and 
effort. And yet today we have no nation-state of East Turkestan. Is this because there never was 
a legitimate nation, because early leadership did not possess intention and vision or invest 
sufficient effort, or because this assumption about natural progression towards establishment of a 
nation-state is fundamentally flawed? Does fulfilling requisite criteria perhaps not necessarily 
guarantee that a nation will succeed in gaining sovereignty? Could national culture be present 
without a nation-state being inevitable? Is the pull-yourself-up-by-your-bootstraps model a 


myth? 
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It is important to recall that the field of nation building studies was established by 
individuals hailing from powerful, successful nation-states and the vast majority of cases studied 
have been established, internationally-recognized states. The field is then predominately 
concerned with how successful nations came to their present state, and not how a nation-state is 
or is not formed. The field’s primary perspective is backwards-looking, tracing the development 
of a present-day or later-date manifestation, thus leading to a framework that is inherently 
teleological and likely to omit the myriad possible developments — only one of which is the 
present nation-state — at any given point. This trend within the field remains the same even in 
more recent scholarship focusing on post-colonial states and ‘underdog’ nations: the chosen 
subject is almost always a successful, international-recognized nation state.*°’ The focus of this 
field is narrow — nations that have succeeded — rather than broad or universal. Models in the field 
of nation-building studies can help us understand how existing nations came into their present 
form, but cannot tell us why certain nations were not successful and do not provide criteria that 
a nation must fulfill in order to be a nation-state. 

We cannot judge the failure of certain nations to establish themselves as nation-states 
using the standards or characteristics developed to re-affirm the success of present-day states. 
The failure of East Turkestani leaders to establish a state of East Turkestan in the 1930s does not 


necessarily undermine the legitimacy of East Turkestan as a nation or as potential state.*°* 


267 See, for example, Adom Getachew. While her work pushes new boundaries, yet even in scholarship focused on 
states that struggled to gain independence and recognition against European and other larger powers, the subject is 
still a successful state. 


268 This dissertation does not claim that the East Turkestani were or were not a nation, as a debate concerning the 
merits of different definitions of ‘the nation’ is beyond the scope of this dissertation, but rather that the model 
established by Benedict Anderson is not applicable in this case, and that it is notable that no external group (without 
conflicting geographical interests) denied the legitimacy of their claims. 
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Indeed, several prominent characteristics in the case of East Turkestan suggest that this was a 
strong political community with dedicated leaders. The first notable characteristic is the tenacity 
of early leadership. When fleeing the Tungan-Soviet-Sheng forces, the East Turkestani crossed 
18,000-foot passes in winter. Once across the border, they identified and expanded upon existing 
networks in order to establish an effective system for relying information across the borders and 
keeping open communication with the various administrations in their homeland and places of 
temporary refuge. They demonstrated ingenuity in utilizing tools at their disposal, from trade 
associations to weapons of the weak, and specifically identified weaknesses in identity regimes 
to cross borders undetected and disappear and appear seemingly at will, especially in the British 
records. They demonstrated great flexibility in seeking out and considering alliances with a 
number of different partners. While Mohd. Amin ultimately turned down offers, such as 
Japanese assistance, that would have fundamentally compromised the possibility of East 
Turkestan’s independence, the leadership did consider or actively pursue aid from or partnership 
with diverse actors including the colonial British, the traitorous Mohd. Muhiti, the wily Tungans, 
and eventually the Chinese nationalists. Failure to establish East Turkestan as a state was not 
due to lack of initiative or effort. 

Second, no other political bodies — apart from those with conflicting claims to Altishar — 
denied the legitimacy of their claims that East Turkestan ought be a state. In diaspora, the East 
Turkestani interacted with representatives of the British Empire, the Japanese Empire, the 
Kingdom of Afghanistan and Republic of Turkey; none of these polities denied that the East 
Turkestani were a people or refuted their right to self-governance. As seen in correspondence 
between members of the British administration, the major considerations in determining the 


official stance towards East Turkestan was British national interests, particularly the capacity of 
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East Turkestani to draw negative attention to the British. British administrators side-stepped 
around the issue of legitimacy of the state of East Turkestan and a people’s right to self- 
governance, focusing instead on how abetting the East Turkestani could bring “inconvenience” 
or “embarrassment” upon their heads. 

Thus, the East Turkestan’s failure to return and establish a successful state was not due to 
lack of vision, effort, or legitimacy of their political community. Rather, the establishment of an 
East Turkestani state was simply not in their neighbors’ interests, and numerous parties worked 


to actively hinder East Turkestani political activity. 
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CHAPTER 3: UMBRELLA AUTONOMY? 

Introduction 

Following the East Turkestani’s first failed attempts at absolute sovereignty, they 
endeavored to return to the homeland and establish a government through a new model: 
autonomy through alliance. Could this be a viable model for borderland communities sitting on 
valuable natural resources? Could it deliver a satisfying level of sovereignty coupled with 
sufficient protection from predatory outside powers? After their first foray into state-building, 
the East Turkestani understood that a small nation surrounded by powerful neighbors could not 
just declare itself sovereign, particularly if it sat on valuable resources or occupied a strategic 
location. Instead of making a further attempt at complete autonomy, a small group of East 
Turkestani forged compromises and collaborated with an unlikely ally: the Chinese Nationalist 
government (KMT) at the head of the Republic of China (ROC) operating out of Chongqing. The 
KMT offered inclusion of the Turkic Muslims within the government in Chongqing and — it 
seemed — the promise of eventual self-governance, once Sheng Shikai was out of Sinkiang and 
the region was wrestled back under Chinese Nationalist control. Having run out of other options 
in Afghanistan and India, Mohd. Amin took up the Chinese Nationalist’s offer of collaboration 
and journeyed to Chongqing in the spring of 1943, nine years after departing Khotan. Mohd. 


Amin had never before set foot in China proper and had never previously thought of himself as a 
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Chinese national.”® He and the other East Turkestani who made the journey to Chongqing 
sacrificed some of their goals and entirely re-conceptualized what it meant to be East Turkestani. 
Did their willingness to compromise and collaborate put them closer to an independent East 
Turkestan? And do their experiences suggest that autonomy through alliance may be a 
productive model for borderland nations? 

Chapter Overview 

To address these questions, this chapter covers three areas that together determined the 
experience of East Turkestanis in collaboration with the KMT: foundational ideas of the ROC as 
concerned the East Turkestani; relevant regional and global developments that influenced 
Chinese Nationalist actions; and the actions of East Turkestani themselves. 

The first part of this chapter takes a step back to review the foundations of the ROC and 
events that influenced ROC minority and borderland policy up to 1943. The second part of this 
chapter looks at the years 1943-1945, during which Mohd. Amin and other East Turkestani 
established their role within the nationalist government. At the end of WWIL, in 1945, seismic 
shifts in global and regional power provided opportunity and incentive for the Chinese 
Nationalists to re-establish the KMT government in Urumai, with East Turkestani from 
Chongqing filling key government roles. The last section of this chapter details the East 
Turkestani’s attempts to establish a more autonomous government in Sinkiang (or East 
Turkestan), through collaboration with both Soviet-allied Dzhungarian Turks and the Chinese 
Nationalists, before the state eventually fell to the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) in September 


of 1949. Throughout these three periods, this chapter also examines the themes of dual motives 


26° Tn writings from 1943-1950, he declared that he was a loyal Chinese national in the 1930s; in writings predating 
1943 he does not associate himself with Chinese nationalism. 
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and collaboration with concealed intentions, and lays a foundation for discussion of the re- 
writing, re-casting and canonizing of history after the fact in subsequent chapters. 


Getting to the Source: Materials on East Turkestani Activity in the 1940s 


As in the second chapter, the abundant material from the National Archives India 
provides essential information concerning events and developments. Material from the NAI used 
in this chapter includes reports from officers (specifically future Indian minister of Foreign 
Affairs K.P.S. Menon) in Chongqing, reports from the Consulate General at Kashgar and the 
new Consulate in Urumqi, as well as depositions given to the British by East Turkestani in 
1950.7’? While their records are less extensive, the Turkish government also took an interest in 
developments in Chongqing and this chapter also draws upon material from the Turkish 
Republican Archives, including translations of East Turkestani publications correspondence with 
Masud Sabri. 

The East Turkestani themselves also wrote proficiently about this period. East Turkestani 
writings about the 1940s can be divided into two groups: articles penned in Chongqing and 
Urumai during the 1940s, and accounts of the period recorded in the 1950s and later. I had direct 
access to only a few articles written by the East Turkestani in the 1940s; however, Linda Benson, 
Justin Freeman and Turkish scholar Tekin Tuncer have researched publications from this period 


extensively and this chapter has drawn from their scholarship.*”! Articles and monographs 


270 K.P.S. Menon also published an account of his overland travels from Delhi to Chongqing in 1947 in K.P.S. 
Menon, Delhi-Chungking: A Travel Diary by K.P.S.Menon (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1947). I was also 
able to interview his daughter, who accompanied him in 1942, and granddaughter historian Madhavi Thampi in 
Bangalore in May 2022. 


71 Linda Benson, “Uygur Politicians of the 1940s: Mehmet Emin Bugra, Isa Yusuf Alptekin and Mesut Sabri.” 
Central Asian Survey 10, no. 4 (January 1, 1991): 87-104; Joshua Freeman, “Print and Power in the Communist 
Borderlands: The Rise of Uyghur National Culture,’ Doctoral dissertation (Harvard University: Graduate School of 
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penned by Mohd. Amin and Isa Yusup in the 1950s and after are readily available in both major 
libraries around the world and second-hand booksellers in Turkey. 

Recent years have witnessed proliferation of scholarship on both Chinese Nationalist 
politics and Xinjiang in the 1940s using Soviet and Chinese Nationalist sources. This chapter 
draws upon this diverse body of work, particularly scholarship by David Brophy, Justin 
Jacobs,””* Judd Kinzley and Jonathan Freeman on Xinjiang. Additionally, recent scholarship by 
John Chen, Kelley Hammond and Wang Yufeng on Chinese nationalist overtures to Muslims 
provide a framework for understanding Chinese Nationalist policy towards Muslims in general 
against which I evaluate primary sources. 

Together these sources provide a multi-faceted perspective of developments in East 
Turkestani politics in the 1940s. These varied sources offer up narratives that are sometimes in 
conflict with one another, or suggest surprising or incongruous interpretations. This is to be 
expected: each source presents and analyzes events as understood from a single perspective 
rooted in its own time. The narrative fissure found in the recording, recalling and retelling of 
historical events between different sources, especially when paired with the recounting of events 
in later decades, a subject examined in the fourth and fifth chapters, provides us a glimpse into 
the creation of historiographies by the different parties involved and the employment of history 


to support different political programs. 


Arts & Sciences, 2019); Tekin Tuncer, Emin Kirkil. “Ug Efendilerin Nanking ve Dogu Tiirkistan’daki 
Miicadeleleri” Celal Bayar Universitesi Sosyal Bilimler Dergisi 1 (March 2019): 295-306. 


” For a discussion of the fate of the Xinjiang files in the ROC archives and challenges accessing those files, see 
Rian Thum, Sacred Routes of Uyghur History, 27-29. 
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The Political Scene upon Mohd. Amin’s Arrival in Chongqing 

This dissertation so far has largely presented history through the limited perspective of 
Mohd. Amin. Concerned as he was with the future of East Turkestan, Mohd. Amin was initially 
little interested in the politics of Chongqing, a city that lies several thousand kilometers from 
Khotan. However, developments in mainland China had a direct bearing on the East Turkestan 
political activities in the 1940s. A brief survey of the past several decades from Chinese 
Nationalist framework is necessary to understand the relationship between the ROC and 
Sinkiang (or East Turkestan), and the preconditions for the ROC government to claim Sinkiang 
as a part of China, see the East Turkestani as potential Chinese nationals, and take on Mohd. 
Amin as a valuable ally in pursuit of their goals. 

In 1911 a revolution led by Sun Yat-sen (1866-1925, today claimed as “Father of the 
Chinese Nation” by both Chinese Nationalists in Taiwan and Chinese Communists in PRC) 
overthrew the weakened Qing dynasty and established the Republic of China. Sun envisioned 
developing China as a modern, democratic and united nation where people had a voice in 
government and enjoyed improved social and economic conditions. The new republic claimed 
governance over all former Qing territories, inclusive of both the ‘Chinese’ heartland between 
the Yellow, Yangtze and Pearl Rivers,” and the decidedly non-Han edges of the former empire, 
inclusive of Sinkiang. However, the national government was concentrated along the eastern 


seaboard. As in Sinkiang, many former governors stayed on in the provinces, strengthening their 


273 This vast region includes multiple geographies, diverse cultures and people speaking hundreds of dialects of 
occupied by Mandarin, Cantonese, Min and Hakka. For discussion of diversity within the ‘Han Chinese’ ethnicity 
and creation of a Chinese national identity, see James Leibold, Thomas Mullaney, Stephane Gros and Eric Vanden 
Bussche eds., Critical Han Studies: The History, Representation, and Identity of China's Majority (Berkley: 
University of California Press, 2012). 
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strongholds and evolving into powerful regional warlords with only nominal allegiance to the 
national government. Following Sun Yat-sen’s death in 1925, the more militaristic Chiang Kai- 
shek rose to power at the head of the Chinese Nationalist (Kuomintang or KMT) party and, in 
1928, established a government at Nanjing, which became the capital of the Republic of China. 
In addition to Sun Yat-sen’s initial principles, Chiang focused on strengthening the central 
government, modernizing the economy, and suppressing the influence of political actors viewed 
as a threat to the Chinese nation. These actors included the Chinese Communists Party, which 
offered a rival vision of the Chinese nation. Founded in 1921, the CCP gained popularity among 
peasants and workers throughout the 1930s, siphoning support from the authoritarian KMT. 
Additionally, Japan invaded China’s eastern seaboard in 1937 and established both a military 
administration in Beijing and a puppet government known as the Reorganized National 
Government of China, or the Wang Jingwei regime, in Nanjing, forcing the Chinese Nationalists 
to retreat inland to Chongqing. To counter the Japanese invasion, the KMT and CCP formed a 
United Front, though tensions between the two parties holding radically different visions of a 
Chinese nation remained high. 


Making Muslims Chinese Nationals 


When Mohd. Amin arrived in Chongqing in the spring of 1943, the central Government 
in Chongqing was working to regain control of border regions. While the KMT claimed the 
territories of the former Qing Empire as belonging to the Republic of China, by the 1940s it 
directly administered very little of these lands.*”* Regardless of the KMT’s strength in the 


capital, Chinese Nationalists in the borderlands were forced to contend with numerous 


274 Janice Jeong, “Between Shanghai and Mecca: Diaspora and Diplomacy of Chinese Muslims in the Twentieth 
Century” Doctoral Dissertation (Duke University, 2019), 217. 
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adversaries including the Japanese, Chinese Communists, Soviets, and marginally-affiliated 
warlords like Sheng ruling huge swathes of the country with minimal oversight, while 
simultaneously attempting to secure territory and gain the allegiance of local populations that 
were not always predisposed to think of themselves as “Chinese.” 

Many of these border regions had strong Muslim populations, and the ROC government 
grossly overestimated the Muslim proportion of the population in ROC-claimed territories. 
While the Muslim population in former Qing territories likely hovered around 10 million, the 
nationalist government believed this number to be 50-80 million — some 20-30% of the 


population.?’> Outside of Sinkiang most of these Muslims were Tungan, known in Mandarin 


Chinese as Hui ([B)fR).2”° Both Gansu in the Northwest and Yunnan in the Southwest had 


witnessed massive Tungan military uprisings within living memory.””’ While Tungans were the 
majority across many communities lying between Sinkiang and Inner China, they also formed 

significant communities in the major metropoles across the interior and Eastern seaboard. ROC 
leaders determined that the best way to secure the borders of the nation — and get the formidable 


Muslim-commanded army divisions, such as that led by the Ma family of Gansu, to fight for the 


275 Mao Yufeng, “A Muslim Vision for the Chinese Nation: Chinese Pilgrimage Missions to Mecca during World 
War II,” Journal of Asian Studies Vol. 70, No. 2 (2011). Mao found these numbers in Zhao Zhenwu, Sanshi nianlai 
zhi zhongguo huijiao wenhua gaikuang [An overview of Chinese Muslim culture in the past 30 years], Yugong 
(1936) Vol. 5. No. 11, 380. 


276 Note: very few contemporary scholars refer to this population as Tungan, and this name is no longer used in the 
PRC. However, the name Tungan is kept for consistency. See Dru Gladney, Ethnic Identity in China: The Making of 
a Muslim Minority Nationality (Honolulu: University of Hawi’i, 1998) for thorough discussion of 
Tungan/Dungan/Sino-Muslim/Hui ethnic identity. 


277 On revolt in Yunnan see David Atwill, The Chinese Sultanate: Islam, Ethnicity, and the Panthay Rebellion in 
Southwest China, 1856-1873 (Stanford, Stanford University Press, 2005); For the Dungan Revolt in Gansu see 
Jonathan Lipman, Familiar Strangers: A History of Muslims in Northwest China, Studies on Ethnic Groups in China 
(Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1997). 
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KMT — was to root Muslim-Chinese identity in Chinese Nationalism and promise political 
inclusion in ROC affairs.?”° 

In 1923, Sun Yat-sen dreamt up a Chinese political model inclusive of all the 
communities that peopled the Qing Empire on equal footing. Sun’s Three People’s Principles 
(Democracy, Nationalism, and People’s Livelihood) promised a representative government “by 
the people, for the people” with the power of the government “placed entirely in the hands of the 
people, who will have a full degree of sovereignty and will be able to control directly the affairs 
of state.””? Perhaps more importantly, Sun’s principles contained in them the promise of 
potential regional autonomy through a federalist system once the ROC obtained full territorial 
sovereignty. 

Sun also promulgated the ideal of "Five Races Under One Union," the notion that there 
were five major ethnic groups (or races) in China (the Han, Manchu, Mongol, Tibetan, and 
“Muslim’”’), and that these groups should work together under a unified government to create a 
prosperous and powerful modern China. Sun held that collaboration between these different 
peoples would lead to a stronger China and allow members to make decisions in the best 
interests of local populations, which would in turn foster a stronger sense of national unity. 


There are two important points of ambiguity in Sun’s five race theory. First, in naming 


‘Muslims’ as one of the five races, Sun used the character [8] (“hui”). While this is now the 


official name of the Tungan ethnic minority in China, through the Republican period, ‘hui’ was 


278 Hannah Theaker, “Old Rebellions, New Minorities: Ma Family Leaders and Debates over Communal 
Representation Following the Xinhai Rebellion, 1911,” Global Intellectual History, (July 13, 2021): 1-21. 


279 Sun Yat Sen, “The Principle of Democracy” (1924). 
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often used when referring generally to Muslims, or Muslims in China, and could be inclusive of 
Turkic Muslims.”®° Second, though Sun supported recognition of cultural and linguistic rights 
and held that a federalized government would be better equipped to address the needs of all of 
China's diverse communities, he stopped short of officially endorsing independence or for any 
particular ‘race,’ yet left open the possibility of future autonomy. 

While the Japanese visions of a Huohuoguo (“Muslim land”) within the Greater East 
Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere might have appealed to some in Muslim-majority borderlands, many 
Sino-Muslims hailed from regions where Tungan were dispersed among the non-Muslim 
Chinese population and autonomy was not a geographically-viable option. For ambitious 
intellectuals and influential businessmen, the establishment of a pan-ethnic nationalist Chinese 
state was an opening, a chance to finally secure both their community’s place within China and 
their presence in the decision-making process.”*! 

Entrepreneurial Tungans sought to secure their position vis-a-vis the Republic of China 
by bringing the far less Sinicized Turkic Muslims into the Chinese Nationalist fold. While some 
members of the ROC advocated for the East Turkestani to be recognized as a group distinct from 
the Tungans, this motion was opposed by many Tungans themselves.”*? This is not because the 


Tungans saw the East Turkestani as sharing a common culture, language or history with the 


Tungans, which they did not, but because lumping all Muslims in China into one category 


80 Owen Lattimore, Inner Asian Frontiers of China (Boston: Beacon Press, 1940) and David Atwill, Islamic 
Shangri-La: Inter-Asian Relations and Lhasa's Muslim Communities, 1600 to 1960 (Berkley, University of 
California Press, 2018), 176. 


81 Mao; Kelly Hammond, China's Muslims and Japan's Empire: Centering Islam in World War II, (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 2020), 381-383. 


°82 On this debate within the Tungan community, see Jeong, 185 and Mao, 376-77. 
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allowed the most Sinicized Muslims — the Tungans — to act as representatives of Muslims and as 
intermediaries between the Nationalist government and non-Sinicized Muslim communities. 
Their role as intermediaries secured their position relative to the center of Chinese nationalism. 
This process is essentially what happened under Tungan rule in Khotan, but it also took place 
more peacefully in other locales.7*? 

China as East Turkestan’s New Ally? 

One of the great conduits of Sino-Sinkiang Turki relations was Wang Zengshan, a Sino- 
Muslim from the Eastern seaboard who studied in Istanbul in the late 1920s and accompanied 
president of the ROC Examination Yuan Da Jitao on a visit to Sinkiang in 1931.784 While in 
Sinkiang he recruited a handful of Turki who were then brought back to study and partake in 
political activities in Nanking. 

Among these individuals was the same Isa Beg who met with East Turkestani in Kashmir 
and convinced Mohd. Amin to join the Nationalist fold.”* Isa was born in Yengihissar, though 
his paternal grandfather hailed from Russian Turkistan. His father was employed as a tax 
collector for the Chinese government, and Isa attended both Chinese and Russian language 
schools before taking up employment as a translator in China’s Andijan and Tashkent consulates 


during the early years of Soviet communism. Isa returned to Urumqi in the mid-1920s deeply 


83 Theaker, 1-21. 


84 Wang Zengshan + 242, Chinese Muslim Near East Delegation Diary EE) iE ® 2h fel Bl A sc (Chongging: 
Chinese Cultural Services Society 1 ESC {VARFF4L, 1936). 


85 Known as Isa Yusuf Alptekin from 1950 to his death in 1995. Isa made his first visit to China proper in August 
of 1932 when he went to Nanjing as a representative of the Sinkiang people, seeking to petition the Central 
Government for full autonomy for the Xinjiang region and also to ask that steps be taken to forestall Russian 
(Soviet) influence in the region's internal affairs. 
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disturbed by the impact of Soviet communism on Turki culture and society in the Ferghana 
Valley. Wang Zengshan found him a ready acolyte and brought him back to the Nanjing. By the 
mid-1930s, Isa was developing a vision of an inclusive Chinese Nation supportive of East 
Turkestani alliance and autonomy through authorship of newspaper and journal articles. Within 
five years of arriving in Nanjing, he was a member of the Legislative Yuan, representing the 
people of Sinkiang, though few in Sinkiang/East Turkestan had ever heard of him. In 1937, Isa 
was appointed advisor general staff of Chinese Nationalist Government and by 1940 he was a 
member of the executive committee of Chinese Muslim National Defense Association and 
League National Union. Isa’s meteoric rise within the ROC government was not unusual for 
borderland Muslims who decided to throw their weight behind the KMT. As in Isa’s case, the 
nationalist government selected and groomed a number of Muslims, and by the mid-1930s there 
was a solid cohort of both Tungans and East Turkestani in relatively high positions. 

Isa was often joined in his publishing activities by a fellow East Turkestani named Masud 
Sabri. Sabri was born in 1885 to a wealthy family of merchants in Gulja and sent to study 
medicine in Istanbul in the 1910s.7°° After graduating from Istanbul’s Military Medical School in 
1915 Sabri returned to his hometown and established both a pharmacy and a Jadidist school. 
However, the school was shut down in 1924 under the oppressive reign of Yang Zenxin and 
Sabri was jailed. While similar experiences drove many of his contemporaries into the Soviet’s 
embrace — a nephew of Sabri was later involved in a Soviet-supported rebellion in the 1940s°” — 


Sabri recognized that Yang’s actions were derided in inner China and himself sought refuge at 
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the seat of the Chinese National Government, where he became a member of the ultra-right CC 
Clique holding close ties to Chiang Kai-shek. 


Pan-Islam Espoused by the Japanese Empire 


At the same time, as noted in the second chapter, the Japanese Empire was promoting its 
own brand of pan-Islam. Japan saw Muslim populations stretching across China and Inner Asia 
as potential political allies, a sidelined population the empire could tap in support of their own 
political agenda through engagement in pan-Asianism and Japanese pan-Islam.7** By the 1930s, 
Japan had its eye on Western China and Central Asia. To advance its vision of establishing a 
Japanese puppet state stretching across Northwest China and Sinkiang Japan actively recruited 
Tungans, East Turkestani, and Arabic adventurers with experience in government and 
military.7°° Some of their recruits were of dubious utility, such as Tewfik Bey Sharif, an 
adventurer from Syria who spun himself as an East Turkestani military advisor despite being 
twice kicked out of Altishahr by Sabit Damollah.*° But, as noted in Chapter two, Japanese 
endeavors did meet with some success. Both Mahmud Muhiti and Ma Sijang were lured to Japan 
by the notion of Japanese-sponsored pan-Islam within the Greater East Asia co-prosperity 


sphere, not to mention generous Japanese funds and guaranteed positions in the military.”?! 


288 Noriko Yamazaki, “Abdiirresid Ibrahim’s Journey to China: Muslim Communities in the Late Qing as Seen by a 
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Figure 6 - Mahmud Muhiti giving a speech in Japan, to Greater Japan Muslim League, as the 
representative of East Turkistan. C. 1939. The elderly Abdurresid Ibrahimis sits at the bottom 
left, wearing a white turban. Waseda University Archives. 


Of course, Japan was a ruthlessly authoritarian empire, not an altruistic cultural 
benefactor. Cultivating a class of loyal Muslims was intended to help Japan penetrate deeper into 
communities across Asia by providing a degree of legitimacy among local Muslim populations 
that European imperialists or local governments hostile to Islam could not provide. Japan’s 
tactics posed a serious threat to Nationalists, especially after Japan pushed them out of Nanjing 
and spread across both China’s eastern seaboard and the southern seas: not only did Japan rule 
large swathes of ROC-claimed China, but it threatened to use local Muslims to convince other 
states that it was the rightful ruler of these places and that it best represented the interests of the 


local inhabitants. 
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Near East Delegation — Strength in Diaspora 


During the Sino-Japanese war there was a real fear among the Chinese Nationalists that 
Japanese Pan-Islam would prove attractive, especially to Chinese (and Chinese Turkestani) 
Muslims in diaspora with little experience of Japanese imperialism on their own soil. 

To counter the Japanese, in November of 1937 Tungan businessman Ma Tianying dreamt 
up a Chinese Muslim Near-East Goodwill Mission (known colloquially as the Near East 
Delegation) tasked with sowing counter-propaganda across South Asia, the Middle East, and 
Turkey.”*” The delegation was comprised of five respected Chinese Muslim scholars and 
political leaders selected for their espousal of affiliation with the Republic of China as the best 
possible path for political inclusion of Muslims in China, their linguistic skills, and their ability 
to personally demonstrate that the KMT did indeed include Muslims and promote them to 
positions of power. Their goal was two-fold: to sway members of the diaspora to support the 
ROC government (or to at eschew Japan’s embrace) and to demonstrate that the ROC was a 
legitimate protector of Muslim interests and patron of Muslim citizens to Muslim-majority states 
and heads of government. 

With Wang Zengshan at its head the delegation departed on November 26, 1937 and 
returned on January 25, 1939, visiting Hong Kong, Singapore, Mecca, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Iraq, Iran, India, and Turkey.*?> At their various stops, the delegates distributed pamphlets, made 
speeches, and sought audiences with government members. To the Tungan and East Turkestani 


diaspora they presented Japan’s aggression in China as an affront against Islam, with war I the 


252 The journey is recounted by one of the participants in Pang Shiqian, Jiu Nian Zai Aiji JLTEFEIR R&R [Nine years in 
Egypt] (Beijing: Zhongguo Yisilanjiao Xiehui, 1950).This is the same delegation as mentioned in Chapter 2. 
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northwest devastating Tungan communities; conversely, the KMT offered refuge and solidarity 
for Muslims willing to join their camp. Muslims from the Middle East were addressed as 
brothers: delegates emphasized that both China and Muslim countries were “oppressed” and 
needed stand together against imperialism, be it at the hand of Europeans or the Japanese.” 

Yet the delegation was not alone in the field. In February of 1938 they encountered two 
other groups of Muslim Chinese in Mecca. One was a Japanese-sponsored Haj party distributing 
the very propaganda the NED was intended to counter, the other comprised only of Isa and the 
Sinkiang-born Tungan Ma Fuliang.””> The duo was ostensibly sent out to check on corruption 
charges at the ROC embassies in Turkey and Lebanon though, once these duties were dispersed 
with, they acted like a shadow to the Near East Delegation. Their duties — official or self- 
assigned — included checking up on East Turkestani diaspora across the Muslim World and 
recruiting potential political supporters and students for the Chinese Central Military 


Academy.?”° 


With the East Turkestani, there was an additional goal: convincing individuals to 
recognize the Republic of China as the legitimate government of Sinkiang, and to recognize the 
Province of Sinkiang, and not an independent nation of East Turkestan, as the political entity as 


to which they ought belong. Recognition of sovereignty and acknowledgment of the legitimacy 


of political claims was often as import as on-the-ground active authority. 


94 Mao, 384. 


?°5 Chen believes Ma was from Beijing (conversation, 2019), though diary-keeper of NED Pan Shigian states he was 
born in Sinkiang. 


2% “Censorship Interception of activities of Isa Beg of Yanqui Hissa (Kashgar) — Admission in the Chinese 
Government Military School, Chengtu, of students from India, Arabia and China, all belonging to Chinese 
Turkestan,” 11(426) CJK -W, Ministry of External Affairs, 1940 NAIL. 
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After several weeks in the company of the official NED, Isa reported that he visited 
Minister of Finance Abdullah Suleiman and King Abdulaziz Bin Saud in Saudi Arabia and 
informed them about the plight of East Turkestani at the hands of the Soviets; other sources state 
that Isa was suspected of being a Soviet spy and was not well received.?°’ In March, Isa 
proceeded to Cairo where he claimed he was granted an audience with Egyptian Parliament 
Speaker Behiddin Bereket Pasha, Crown Prince Muhammed Ali Pasha, university professors, 
writers, and clergymen.” 

Outreach to East Turkestani 

While in Cairo, Isa was also reported to be recruiting East Turkestani for the government 
in Chongqing. In April of 1939, Abdul Ghaffar — the same Ghaffar from the company of Mohd. 
Amin — embarked on a steamer with final destination Chongqing accompanied by six individuals 
holding official visas in new Chinese passports. One of these was Abdur Rashid of Khotan, listed 
as Mohd. Amin’s servant when he fled Khotan in 1934. This same Abdur Rashid accompanied 
Amina’s party on Haj and was later with Mohd. Amin in Kabul. The second member of the party 
was Turdi Mohd., the younger brother of Mohd. Amin’s nephew Niaz Mohammad. The third 
was Abdul Kadir, listen by the British in 1935 as one of the core members of Mohd. Amin’s 


party in exile.?°? By 1942, K.P.S. Menon called Kadir one of the three most influential East 


"7 Thid. 


?°8 Tn a letter to El Said Abdul Qadir El Gilant, Ambassador of Iraq in Pakistan dated1949, Isa mentions meeting El 
Said on April 7, 1938 and thanks him for helping him obtain a visa for Iraq introducing him to Regent Prince Abdul 
Illah and others. “Refugees from Sinkiang- Extension of Stay in India,” 253 CJK, Ministry of External Affairs, 1950 
NAL. As John Chen and others have noted, exact content of activities during these delegations can be difficult to 
ascertain as all records were produced for a particular political audience. East Turkestani diaspora academics claim 
that he was granted audiences with a number of important people. Erkin Emet, “Mehmet Emin Bugra ve Isa Yusuf 
Alptekin” July 18, 2014, https://www.altayli.net/mehmet-emin-bugra-ve-isa-yusuf-alptekin.html 
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Turkestani in Chongqing, noting with approval that he spoke satisfactory French and English 
from studying in Istanbul. The fourth individual was Tursun of Khotan, the same Tursan Akhun 
who earlier bought up military uniforms and boots in bulk. The party also included two of Abdul 
Ghaffar’s unmarried female relatives, a Miss Massoda and a Miss Hamrahan. Needless to say, 
save Turdi Mohd., none of these individuals were suitable cadet-aged recruits for an all-male 
military academy. Rashid and Turdi Mohd were both later reported to be teachers in 
Chongging.*” The group left behind an individual with the curious name ‘Abdul Rahman Abdul 
Rahim Wang’ as a Chinese Consulate-affiliated agent. This appears to be one of Abdul Karim’s 
brothers, either Abdul Rahman or Abdul Rahim.*°! 

Regardless of whether these individuals were selected for the military academy, it is clear 
that they were recruited to join the growing circle of East Turkestani in Chongqing, at the heart 
of KMT power, even before Isa set his sight on Mohd. Amin. Given the multi-fronted war they 
were waging to re-gain Qing territory, the KMT were invested in legitimacy and resonance 
among borderland populations, and the East Turkestani from the Khotan republic were perceived 
to possess this much-needed popular support. 

Accounts of this group’s journey to Chongqing are somewhat confused. In the interwar 
period, anti-colonial borderland nationalists like the East Turkestani often sought to deflect 
suspicion and did not report every action or movement to all relevant local or colonial 
authorities. Here, confusion is added by the multiple retellings of events viewed through the lens 


of later political prerogatives. Isa’s versions of events in the 1930s and 40s are markedly 


300 Tbid. 
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different in reports from the 1940s compared to accounts written in the 1950s, 1970s and 1990s, 
as he continuously reshaped his framing of the past in order to support political narratives and 
versions of East Turkestan conjured for very different audiences at each of those points in time. 
We do not know what Isa told Mohd. Amin or his associates in Cairo. Did the East Turkestani 
knowingly agree to ally with a government that saw East Turkestan as not an independent state 
but as a component of the Chinese nation? Did they agree to style themselves Chinese nationals 
and aid in the recovery of ‘Sinkiang’ for a Chinese nation? Or were they told that the ROC was 
an anti-imperialist ally who would aid them in beating back the Soviets and removing Sheng? 
Very few of the East Turkestani in diaspora spoke Chinese with any degree of fluency, 
and thus relied on Isa and other Chinese nationalists for interpretation. It is possible that much 
was intentionally lost or misconstrued in translation. It is also possible that, as he claimed in the 
following decades, Isa was a strong supporter of East Turkestan independence before he even 
traveled to Cairo, and was working with the KMT not because he believed in the nationalist 
cause but because it was a means to obtaining more autonomy in his homeland.*”? Considering 
that the bulk of Isa’s writing on East Turkestan was produced after his meeting with Mohd. 
Amin, it is difficult to ascertain exactly what his stance was at that moment, and exactly what he 
relayed to the East Turkestani about the KMT and their possible role in Chongqing. Within every 
historical context, any text written in hindsight should be read not as verbatim fact, but as 
reflective of the author’s beliefs and objectives at the particular moment in which the text is 


produced.?° 


302 See Isa’s publications from 1954 onwards. 
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After dispatching the East Turkestani to their [anticipated?] fates in Chongqing, Isa 
arrived in Istanbul and reportedly met with fellow countrymen from East Turkestan and Memduh 
Sevket Esendal, Turkish ambassador to Afghanistan.°™4 In a 1950 letter to Adnan Menderes, Isa 
also claims to have met with Ismet Inonu and Fuat Koprulu.*® These meetings are not confirmed 
in the Turkish archives; if they did occur, they may not have been in the same context or as 
significant as implied by Isa. However, in referencing well-known figures, in Turkey as in Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia, Isa was emphasizing to the Nationalists (who he likely knew would have 
trouble verifying his report) both the legitimacy of his station as a representative of the 
Nationalist government in international circles and the value of his identity as a Turkic Muslim 
in building bridges between the KMT and Turks and Muslims abroad. 

From Istanbul, Isa went to Ankara and then Beirut, Iraq and Iran.*°° By November 20, Isa 
had arrived in Afghanistan, where he recalled being received by Afghan King Mohammed Zahir 
Shah. In a letter to Qasim Jan Haji in Kashmir Isa stated that he met Mohd. Amin in Kabul on 
December 2, 1939.2°7 On December 15, he arrived in Peshawar from Kabul in the official 
Afghan Mail Lorry and stayed in Dak Bungalow, where he had a three-hour interview with 


Mohd. Amin’s old associate, Tursan Niaz.?°% 


34 “Togu Turkista ve cindeki Turkler ile Muslimanlarn durumu hakkinda Cin Tesrii Meclisinde Dogu Turkistan 


Mebusu Isa Yusuf Uygur'un aciklama ve istekleri,” Folder 515 No. 7484-43201-1, 1939, BCA. 
305 “Tsa Yusuf Alptekin'in Hindistan'daki Tiirkistanlilar,” Folder 30-1-0-0 loc. 5-24-25, 1950, BCA. 
306 NAI 1949 MEA 253 CJK. 
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During this interview, which Tursan Niaz seems to have [possibly inadvertently] reported 
to a British spy, Isa stated that he would like to see East Turkistan free and independent, but it is 
better to see their homeland under Chinese rule, with some constitutional rights and a just 
government, than under Bolshevik domination. According to the British report, Isa also told 
Tursan Niaz that full independence may not be possible at present, but East Turkistan could at 
least take steps in that direction under the protective umbrella of a supportive government. The 
KMT did not condone the policies of Sheng Shicai, and Isa promised that, once he returned with 
his report on conditions in Sinkiang culled from the diaspora, the ROC government would 
certainly ask the Russians to leave and set things straight. However, they were currently shackled 
by Sino-Japanese war.*°? On December 18 Isa arrived in Rawalpindi and, from there, linked up 
with the East Turkestani diaspora in India and Kashmir, convincing members of the community 
to join his pro-KMT platform. 

Isa’s speeches to various parties come across as inconsistent — and they are. It is difficult 
to determine exactly what future for China and East Turkestan he hoped for at this time. Isa 
consciously crafted narratives for separate audiences.*!° We do not know Isa’s true motives in 
this period: was he speaking honestly with the East Turkestani, and selling them to the ROC in 
order to obtain eventual independence, or was he loyal to the ROC and selling the East 
Turkestani on these dreams in order to gain their allegiance and improve his position within the 


KMT? 


309 NAI 1939 MEA 11 X. 
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Yet there is another way to look at the situation: perhaps Isa understood that there were 
multiple possible outcomes, none of which were assured. In his meetings with the East 
Turkestani, it seems he was suggesting that they make the best of a difficult situation, nudging 
them towards a path that held the greatest promise of eventually getting them closer to their 
ultimate goal. It is better to compromise and obtain partial success, Isa seemed to be suggesting, 
than hold out for slim chances and end up with empty hands. Most East Turkestani — who were 
aware of the current situation in their homeland and saw no imminent opportunity to re-establish 
an independent state — seemed to agree. Isa was not previously known to them, and they had 
little reason to trust the Chinese over the Soviets; allying with the Chinese was a gamble but, 
given their lack of success elsewhere, they were willing to try.*!! 

A triumphant Isa returned to Rawalpindi December 31 and left for Lahore the next day. 
From Lahore he traveled to Deoband, where spoke with East Turkestani students at the 
renowned Dar iil- Ulum (Durul-Ulum) theological institute. According to British agents in the 
audience, Isa narrated his travels and the ten East Turkestani students present expressed desire to 
see their home country free from the Russians.*!? Isa departed Deoband for Delhi on January 10, 
intending to pay a similar visit to Jamia Milia Islamic University, and then spend two months in 
the Chinese Consulate at Bombay. Here, he claimed to have met Jawarlal Nehru, Mahatama 
Gandhi, Rabindra Nath Tagore, Subbas Chandra Bose, Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad and others, 


including Kashmiri Muslim leader Sheik Mohd. Abdullah.*!* Whether he left the same 


311 “T etter from the Consul for China at Bombay to the address of Qasim Jan Haji, Srinagar asking for certain 
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impression on these individuals — or met them at all — is up to debate. As with his claims of 
meeting Fuat Koprulugu in Turkey, the narrative that Isa was received by important figures in 
government and the Indian revolution lends legitimacy to both his visit and international 
recognition of the importance of East Turkestan. 

From Bombay, Isa finally traveled to Calcutta with Ma Fuliang and nineteen East 
Turkestani youth recruited for the Chinese military institute. In Calcutta they were greeted at the 
train station by a party including the Chinese Consul General Mr. Hsueh, prominent Chinese 
merchants, and a reporter for the local Chinese paper, all of whom celebrated their patriotic work 
in service of the Republic of China. Isa told the reporter for the Chinese newspaper that he met 
with kings of countries, president of Turkey, and that, in terms of anti-Japanese propaganda, the 
trip was quite a success. 

On May 11, 1940 Isa returned to China via Burma at the behest of Chiang Kaishek’s 


advisor Zhu Jiahua (AZ §#) with recruited students in tow.3!4 


The Chongqing Years 

Between 1940 and Mohd. Amin’s arrival in 1943, Isa, Sabri and the new recruits 
strengthened the position of East Turkestani in Chongqing, primarily through military training, 
engagement with national politics, and publishing. 

The Central Military Academy had thirty students from East Turkestan, among them 
Masud Sabri’s nephew Adam Sabri, born in 1917 and educated in Indo-China. The East 
Turkestani students at the academy were trained as members of the ROC army — Adam Sabri, for 


example, carried the title of colonel by 1945. Masud Sabri was one of the instructors at the 
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academy, teaching Turkish to the new recruits. In the absence of curriculum in East Turkestani 
Turki, Sabri asked the Turkish government for Turkish-language educational material — and was 
in turn paid to conduct research for the Ankara-based Turkish Language Association.*!> 

Sabri, like the other East Turkestani, was also highly involved in national politics. Apart 
from his teaching duties at the military academy and Central Political Institute, Sabri was 
Xinjiang delegate to the Fifth National Congress of the KMT in 1935, an elected member of the 
Party's Central Committee, appointed Deputy Director of the Chinese Islamic Association, 
professor of the Border Area Research Institute, and member of the People's Political Council. In 
1942 Sabri was named to the State Council of the Republic of China, one of two Muslims on the 
36-member board. As mentioned above, Isa was likewise involved in numerous sectors of the 
national government. By 1943, Isa was also a member of the Legislative Assembly. Both Isa and 
Sabri were affiliated with the CC Clique and, as such, enjoyed elevated status from political 
proximity to Chiang Kai-shek. 

During this period, Isa and the new recruits also fortified the Xinjiang Native Association 
(Xinjiang Tongxiang Hui), an association not altogether unlike the one in Srinagar. Forty to fifty 
East Turkestani from the Association established a government-sponsored company in Gansu, 
the province abutting Xinjiang.*!© As in Kashmir, economic activity was often linked to political 
power in East Turkestan, and it is the potential to tap economically viable resources and valuable 


trade routes that greatly drove (and continue to drive) outside interest in the region. 


315 “Cini Turkistan Avazi Dergisi Ile Tien San Dergesi nusalarinin (sayisi) gonderimesi,” Folder 515 loc. 7524- 
39767-1, April 1 1935, BCA. 
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Arrival of the Emir of Khotan in Chongqing 

On April 6, 1943 Mohd. Amin finally ‘returned’ — albeit to Chongqing, some 4,000 
kilometers from Khotan. His arrival — and the power of the KMT to win former East Turkestani 
nationalists over to their side against both the Japanese and Soviets — was celebrated with a 
banquet to which all the powers that be were invited. Not only were Isa, Abdul Rahim, Masud 
Sabri, and Yolbars present, but so was Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek and the British Consul 
General, along with the Consul General’s secretary, soon-to-be first Indian Ambassador to 
China, K.P.S. Menon, who had several years earlier advised the British to not grant Mohd. Amin 
an Indian visa.*!” 

After the celebration, the East Turkestani got down to work. 

Mohd. Amin inserted himself in politics and publishing, following groundwork laid down 
by Isa and Sabri in the 1930s and 1940s. Collectively, the three men became known as the 
“Three Effendi” or ‘Three [East Turkestani] Masters.’>!® 

Within several months, both Mohd. Amin and his wife Amina became directly involved 
in Chinese Nationalist politics. Mohd. Amin was appointed to congress in 1943 as a 


representative from Sinkiang.*!? Amina joined the Legislative Assembly later, in 1948. While in 


317 See Menon’s exclusionary approach to East Turkestani in Kashmir and India: “Affairs in Sinkiang,” 1(2)-X, 
External Affairs, 1939 NAT; “Flight to India of General Ma Hu Shan the leader of the Tungans in Sinkiang. 
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Republic of Khotan,” 475(1) X, Ministry of External Affairs, 1937 NAI; NAI 1936 MEA 172 X 
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Chongqing she participated in the Constitutional National Assembly charged with drawing up 
the ROC constitution.*”° 

Mohd. Amin soon became as well-versed in the KMT’s founding principles as Isa and 
Sabri. While the Three Effendi did not always see these principles, particularly Sun Yat-sen’s 
1923 promise that all nationalities within the Chinese state would one day be able to determine 
their own form of government, held up in practice, they still held that working with the Chinese 
Nationalists was the best means to establishing a just and representative government in their 
homeland within their lifetime. While in Chongqing they also developed close working 
relationships and even personal friendships with a number of KMT officials, most notably the 
illustrious Zhu Jiahua (Jabo Jang of Chapter Two). 

Their collaboration with the KMT in Chongqing is a model example of subordinate use 
of dominant narratives to enforce compliance to norms established by the more powerful group 
in a manner beneficial to themselves, as expounded in James Scott’s Domination and the Arts of 
Resistance: Hidden Transcripts. Scott argues that dominant groups perpetuate and legitimize 
their authority through establishing the frame of dialogue in which “public transcripts” are 
produced. These public transcripts are standards of discourse that different groups adhere to in 
the public sphere and that ensure the continuity of social order. The dominant group largely 
creates and enforces the public transcript to ensure continued pursuit of their goals by both 
privileged and ordinary members of a community. Conversely, the dominant group is also bound 


to perform the role they have assigned to themselves in this transcript — and subordinates may 


320 Amina’s political biography is found in National Congress Delegates in Xinjiang "National Congress Special" 
GEM BAKRS (BIA @Hse) ) (Nanjing: Dongfang Publishing House, 1947), 232 
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use the dominant party’s responsibilities attached to that role to advance their own goals.*?! Sun 
Yat-sen’s 1923 Three People’s Principles speech is a prime example of a public transcript that 
subordinate groups (here the East Turkestani) realized could be used to raise their power within 
elite circles and encourage high-level adoption of a course of action that would advance 
subordinate group objectives. 
Publishing 

These ideas were expounded in person and elaborated in publishing. Mohd. Amin was 
already a renowned writer and, once he arrived in Chongqing, established a strategic partnership 
with Isa.**? In 1943 they took over the government-subsidized journal Tianshan Huabao 
(Tianshan Pictorial).**? The journal was filled primarily with pictures of Turki from Sinkiang 
selected to make the locals appear simultaneously culturally distinct and capable of self- 
governance, thereby influencing public and political opinion concerning the region’s political 
rights and potential for independence. 

In January of 1944 Mohd. Amin and Isa also started publishing the monthly journal Altai 
under the auspices of their recently-founded Altai Publishing House (Altai Necunyat Evi) in 


Chongging.*”4 Isa acted as chief editor while Mohd. Amin was a major contributor. From the 
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first issue, the journal featured candid articles critical of Chinese government and pushed for 
renaming the region East Turkestan, recognition of East Turkestan as a Turkic nation within the 
ROC with status equivalent to that of Inner Mongolia and Tibet, and enshrinement of local rights 
in the ROC constitution. Mohd. Amin challenged his Chinese colleagues to uphold Sun Yat- 
sen’s promises by ensuring that freedoms enshrined in the Chinese constitution, including rights 
to representation, use of local languages, and religious freedom, be fully observed in East 
Turkestan.*”> Throughout the publications, the duo’s message was clear: they were willing to pay 
allegiance to the Chinese Nationalists but in turn expect constitutionally-enshrined regional 
autonomy as they believed had been promised by Sun Yat-sen. The East Turkestanis were deeply 
familiar with his three principles, and relied on Sun’s arguments to advance their own. 
Specifically, in speech and press they reminded nationalists of Sun’s vision of a representative 
government “by the people, for the people” with the power of the government “placed entirely in 
the hands of the people, who will have a full degree of sovereignty and will be able to control 
directly the affairs of state.”**° Here, again, the East Turkestani employed public transcripts 
reinterpreted for their own purposes to encourage more powerful parties to support their own 
goals and visions. 

In Altai, Mohd. Amin rebuked KMT statesman Li Dongfang’s arguments that Turki 
were of various unrelated races and close ethnic kin to the Han Chinese, demonstrating facility 


with both European notions concerning what constitutes a legitimate nation and European and 
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Russian ethnographical research on Turkic Central Asia.*?7 


Rather than argue with his 
interlocutors, Mohd. Amin cleverly used principals that they theoretically already upheld and 
simply reminded them to follow these principles to their logical conclusion, extoling them to 
adhere to ideas supposedly foundational to the Nationalist political program. 

The East Turkestani also used these publications to lodge international claims at eventual 
sovereignty: from the Turkish archives we know that Sabri was regularly sending the Turkish 
embassy (and, through them, Fuat K6priilii at the Ministry of External Affairs) copies of their 
publications, thus maintaining an international paper-trail of promises and claims against the 
Chinese state.*”8 
Back to Sinkiang — Or is it East Turkistan? 

Both the East Turkestani and the Chinese Nationalists had their eyes set on a triumphant 
return to Sinkiang/East Turkestan, and developments in international politics soon made this 
possible. In 1943 the Soviets were occupied with fighting on the German front and Sheng used 
this distraction to push them out of Sinkiang. Depending on the political claims being supported, 
there are competing versions of exactly how this happened. In a 1949 interview, Isa recounted 
that Sheng broke off from the Russians and surrendered to the Central Government in 1942, with 
Chinese troops entering Turkestan in 1943 and Russian advisors, technicians, and other experts 


all being expelled by 1944, the same year Sheng was recalled to the capital and given a 


consolatory post in the Bureau of Agriculture.**? Other versions of this series of events have 
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Sheng actively pushing out the Russians, or the Russians voluntarily withdrawing to focus on 
Germany, or Sheng and the Soviets both being pushed out by the ROC once Chongqing realized 
the extent of Soviet power and Sheng’s double-dealing thanks to Isa’s interviews with East 
Turkestani during the Near East Delegation tour. 

Regardless of which interpretation one favors, the results are the same: Sheng’s decade- 
long reign came to an end, the Soviets were gone (at least temporarily) and — at long last — the 
East Turkestani homeland was free from foreign imperialism. Finally, it looked like there was a 
real chance of establishing an independent East Turkestan, or at least a more autonomous 
Chinese Turkistan state under the umbrella of the all-embracing Chinese Nationalists.*°° The 


KMT sent out Wu Zhongxin (52a) of the Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs Commission as 


temporary governor to secure the peace, and the Three Effendi waited to be called (or permitted 
to travel) to Urumai. 

Unfortunately, the Soviets were not entirely off the scene. In the fall of 1944, 
simultaneous rebellions broke out in both Dzhungaria and at the Sarikol outpost by Tashkurgan 
situated on the strategic route between Kashgar and Gilgit.*?! 

At Sarikol, bands of armed men took over the military outpost, sending soldiers and 


sojourners fleeing over the mountains to Kashmir.**? The band quickly moved on to Kharghilik 


and other towns between Kashgar and Khotan. At first locals believed they were raiders yet, 


330 Isa stated that “after about 275 years the Chinese had allowed Chinese Turkistan to be independent and the first 
local Governor Mr. Masood Sabru Effandi was appointed in 1945.” NAT 1949 MEA 253 CJK. 


331 “Monthly News Summaries from British Consulate Urumqi, Sinkiang,” 375 CA, Ministry of External Affairs, 
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once they took control of the towns’ administration, the newcomers more-or-less left everything 
in place. The men were also armed with Soviet artillery and airplanes, which they (unusual for 
nomadic raiding parties) knew how to operate, a key detail that aroused suspicion among outside 
observers. To cover their tracks, the Soviets claimed that one of their airfields had been raided by 
a band of Kirghiz, a story that not even the most susceptible British consulate officers 
believed.** 

The revolution in the north — later called the “Three Districts Rebellion,” as it spread 
across the districts of Ili (Gulja), Altai and Tarbagatay — was a more organic affair, the 
culmination of decades of dissatisfaction with exploitative Chinese policies coupled with 
education and information from the Soviet Union.**4 While the army was under Soviet 
supervision, and equipped with Soviet artillery,**> both leaders and participating locals saw 
themselves as honestly invested in the creation of a new state run by themselves, for themselves, 
if with a bit of Soviet aid.*°° Like Mohd. Amin’s short-lived government in Khotan, they styled 
their government the Shargi Turkistan Cumhuriyet, or The East Turkestan Republic. Later, they 
would be referred to as the Second East Turkestan Republic (SETR). Like the East Turkestani in 
Chongqing, they realized that a small, resource-rich state needs a powerful protector and 


attempted independence through alliance.*3” Many of their demands were similar to those of the 


333 Tid. 
334 This is an over-simplification. David Brophy’s Uyghur Nation is a solid reference for greater details and nuance. 
335 NAI 1946 MEA 432 X. 


336 Extensively covered by Linda Benson in The Ili Rebellion: The Moslem Challenge to Chinese Authority in 
Xinjiang 1944-1949 (London: ME Sharpe, 1990) and David Brophy in Uyghur Nation. 


337 Unfortunately, Sinkiang’s resource-rich nature is also what attracted the Soviets. In 1950 Mohd. Amin stated that 
the USSR knew Sinkiang was rich in uranium, platinum, coal, iron, petrol, which had long since attracted attention 
of Russia as quoted in “Chinese Turkistan Menaced by Soviet Russia’s Designs,” Statesman, 3/2/1950 as saying 
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East Turkestani in Chongqing: termination of Chinese rule, equality for all nationalities, 
recognized use of native languages, and opposition to Chinese immigration and forced 
assimilation. Once they had secured their bases, some of the new administration’s first actions 
focused on engaging the public in both political organization and the development of critical 
public facilities, particularly educational institutions. With their Soviet support, the SETR also 
saw great initial military success: their 60,000-strong army roundly defeated KMT forces in 
battle and, by September 1945, was camped just outside Urumai. 

Several other external factors also shaped the Nationalist response to developments in 
Sinkiang. Japan surrendered to allied forces on August 15, 1945 and World War II officially 
ended on September 2, 1945 — with the USSR among the victorious powers. During the war, the 
ROC army had received key support from the United States and other allies to fend off the 
Japanese. However, the U.S. began to pull back support after Japan’s defeat and the American 
occupation of Japan. For the ROC, too, Japanese encroachment in ROC-claimed territories or 
propaganda among members of the Chinese Muslim diaspora no longer threatened national 
security. However, the collapse of the Japanese Empire meant the removal of the one common 
enemy shared by the CCP and KMT, and a dissolution of the peace between the two parties 
followed on the heels of Japan’s defeat. While a military truce was agreed upon in January 1946, 


battles between the Chinese Communist Eight Route Army*** and the Nationalist’s National 


"First you must build the nation, then you will advance the country's culture, politics and economics. You will have 
every opportunity to leave China, but as long as there is the Russian danger over us, East Turkestan will never have 
its independence and can never stay independent. Using the spirit of nationalism to make us well and strong, lose no 
opportunity to become independent and stay independent.”; Freeman notes that Soviet culture and Soviet state- 
building was still dominant in the Three Districts Area in this period. Freeman, 116-118. 


338 The Eight Route Army was affiliated with the Chinese Communists though nominally within the structure of the 
Chinese military headed by the Chinese Nationalist Party during the United Front period. After Japanese defeat the 
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Revolutionary Army struck around the country and China was, once again, embroiled in civil 
war. The nationalists scrambled to re-gain control of territories and prop up a sinking economy. 
Chinese Communists — including CCP leader Mao Zedong’s brother Mao Zemin — had 
been active in Sinkiang at the grassroots level since the 1930s.*°° Mao Zemin was jailed by 
Sheng Shicai in 1942 and executed when he refused to renounce communism, an act which made 
him an easy martyr.*4° While the Chinese communists were greatly overshadowed by the Soviets 
and did not have the same extensive local support, their presence, and particularly their capacity 
to work at a grassroots level or collaborate with the Soviet communists and advance on Inner 
China from the Northwest, worried the KMT. 
Peace at Last? 
To wrest Sinkiang back under Chinese Nationalist control and establish negotiations with 


the Ili faction, as the [Second] East Turkestan Republic representatives came to be known, the 


KMT dispatched Sabri, Mohd. Amin and Isa to Urumgi to assistant Zhang Zhizhong (sa), a 


moderate KMT official with a track record of successful mediation with the Chinese Communist 
Party.**! East Turkestani from Chongqing were given official and visible positions in the new 
government in a bid to rovide the Urumqi government with a semblance of legitimacy and 


demonstrate that the Chinese Nationalists respected and worked in the interests of local Turkic 


Eight Route Army engaged in attacks against the Nationalists. In 1947 it was incorporated into the Chinese 
Communist’s newly-formed People’s Liberation Army (PLA) 


°° Xia Weirong, Wu Naijun zai Kashi 22858, “{h 75 1 4E" tr” (Kashgar: Kashi shi wenshi ziliao, 1986), 15. 
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Muslims. Masud Sabri’s official title was Inspector General reportable directly to the central 
authorities, while Mohd. Amin was Minister of Reconstruction, charged with repairing the 
region’s shattered economy.*”” Isa, who had scant political following in Sinkiang, was an 
‘advisor without portfolio.” As Administrative Superintendent of Urumqi, Mohd. Amin’s wife 
Amina became one of the highest-ranking females in the Republic of China, impressing Chinese 
politicians and foreign visitors alike with her knowledge and business-savvy approach to 
administration.*44 

By January of 1946, the same month as the military truce between the CCP and KMT, the 
quartet forged a truce between the KMT and Soviet-backed East Turkestan Republic. On June 1 
of 1946 the two sides signed an 11-point peace agreement containing many of the points Isa, 
Mohd. Amin and Sabri had advocated for years. By all accounts, this was a highly progressive 
agreement, with the political section granting full equality to persons, women as well as men, of 
all races and religions. Under the agreement, all races were legally equal in regards to political, 
economic, judicial and educational treatment. The development of languages, literature, music, 
drama and other arts and cultures of the various races was to be encouraged, with effective 
measures to be taken to prevent the assimilation of races and to combat actions that might 
destroy the manners, customs and beliefs of the various peoples. In a nod to the devastation 


wracked by Sheng’s Soviet-influenced economic policies of the 1930s on local industry, the 


342 Outsiders in both Urumai and Kashgar noted soaring inflation coupled with production crippled by the decades 
of civil war. See, for example NAI 1947 MEA 306 CA. 


343 NAI 1946 432-CA. This has their posts recorded in July and not January1946. Also in the party was Wang 
Zengshan, head of the Xinjiang Provincial Government’s Civil Affairs Bureau (Xinjiang sheng minzheng ting). 
According to Wang’s journal, he was busy in this post, overseeing the Xinjiang Hui Cultural Progress Association’s 
construction of mosques, coordinating an educational survey with the Association, and liaising with U.S. Consul to 
Xinjiang John Hall Paxton; - Wang Zengshan, “Xin Zheng Jiyao [Meeting Notes of the Xinjiang Government] 
(Dihua 1946-49),” in Wang Zengshan Papers, National University of Singapore Central Library. 
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agreement furthermore promised to improve agriculture and cottage industries, thereby building 
wealth from the bottom up and ensuring distribution of profits among people in the region (as 
opposed to leaving it concentrated in the hands of a powerful few). The agreement also 
guaranteed that popular elections for all posts below the rank of district magistrate would be held 
within three months of the formation of the new government, thus almost guaranteeing more 
proportionate representation of Turki within the government, at least at the local level.*4 By 
June 24, the Tashkurgan raiders/rebels had also ceased fighting and slipped back over the passes 
to the Soviet Union. At last, it looked like East Turkestan was on course to obtain autonomy with 
full rights and recognition. Even the British consulate in Urumqi was highly impressed. 

Very specific historical factors aligned to create a space where a more autonomous East 
Turkestan was a viable possibility. In addition to regional and global contingencies, both the 
Soviets and the Chinese Nationalists needed the East Turkestani. Neither the Soviets nor the 
Chinese Nationalists had an entirely secure hold over the region. The Soviets could not exert 
influence in Sinkiang without the East Turkestani in Dzhungaria (and Urumqi), and the ROC had 
no functioning government, and no bulwark against Soviet influence, without popularly- 
supported locals. In this context, the East Turkestani became the bridge between these larger 
states and on-the-ground-rule in East Turkestan. This critical role allowed them to make 
demands and expand their power on a local level. Additionally, leaders from Ili and Chongqing 
shared a common vision for a self-governing East Turkestan and agreed on several fundamental 


ideas concerning the state, thus allowing them to present a united front to the larger powers. 
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On the surface, these two groups did look very different: the Ili group was definitively 
secular and generally communist in outlook, with leaders educated in the Soviet Union, while the 
East Turkestani from Chongqing advocated for a more Islamic-based interpretation of law and 
were stridently anti-communist and openly anti-Soviet. Yet the differences disappear once one 
scratches the surface. Both groups strove for an autonomous homeland ruled by and for locals. 
In the south, the local population was almost entirely Muslim, and Muslim and Turki were 
interchangeable identifiers of a local inhabitant. Mohd. Amin was hardly a religious extremist; 
instead, ‘Islamic’ governance in this case can be interpreted as local, non-Chinese, 
governance.** The population in the north, however, was more diverse, with White Russians, 
Mongolians and smaller Mongolic tribes like the Sibo comprising the ethnic landscape. 
Nevertheless, both groups advocated for local rule and laws representing local interests, along 
with distribution of local resources in a way that benefited local residents. Both groups also 
understood that absolute autonomy would be difficult to obtain on their own and had allied with 
a major power in the hopes of advancing the possibility of future independence. Neither the 
KMT nor USSR proved a stalwart ally, and each side was right to distrust the ultimate intentions 
of their outside backers. 

One genuine struggle was over which region — the [li Valley or Tarim Basin — would be 
tapped as the state’s cultural pole.*4° Mohd. Amin’s East Turkestan Republic did not encompass 


the Dzhungarian Steppe and Ili Valley within its geopolitical imagination and was very much 
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rooted in the culture and economics of the Tarim Basin oases. However, Dzhungaria’s Muslim 
Turks were primarily transplants from Altishahr and there was enough common culture and 
history for the two parties to envision a unified East Turkestan state. 


1946 Xinjiang Delegation to Nanjing 


Unfortunately, Chinese Nationalists in the capital, who did not have the Soviets on their 
doorstep and lacked an intimate understanding of the precarity of nationalist administration in 
Urumai, did not place the same value on the work of their Turki counterparts, as evidenced in 
their reception of a December 1946 Sinkiang Delegation. The delegation, comprised of KMT- 
appointed Turki including Isa and Amina and members of the Ili faction inclusive of the 
charismatic leader Ahmetjan Kasimov, traveled to the National Assembly in Nanjing to present 
their program for gradual autonomy. While participants occupied opposite sides of the Urumqi 
political spectrum, the delegation was united in its demands vis-a-vis the ROC, namely: the 
establishment of an autonomous representative government in Sinkiang; the exercise of local 
control over economic affairs, communication and education, with Central Government bearing 
responsibility for only foreign affairs; and the right to fly the flag of the East Turkestani people. 
All of these demands harkened back to Sun Yatsen’s 1923 promises.**’ Yet, instead of upholding 
Sun Yat-sen’s lauded principles, the Assembly informed the Sinkiang Delegation that national 
unity was of utmost and immediate importance; regional autonomy would just have to be put on 
the back burner. Now that they had Sinkiang back in their hands, they weren’t going to hand it 
over. As noted above, after ascending to leadership of the KMT following Sun Yat-sen's death in 


1928, Chiang Kai-shek did not cleave to many of Sun’s foundational ideas concerning the nature 


347 For Muslim leadership use of Sun Yatsen’s speeches, see Mao, 378-379. 
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of the Chinese nation. Whereas Sun had been a mediator, Chiang was far less conciliatory, more 
authoritarian, and held a more Han Chinese-centric view of race and ethnicity. Chiang saw the 
Han Chinese as the dominant ethnic group in China and held that regional autonomy could lead 


to fragmentation and weaken national unity. 


Figure 7 - Sinkiang Representative Group; Amina (Ai-mei-na) is in the white coat in the middle; 
Isa (Ai Sha) stands directly behind her and Ahmetjan Kasim is to her left. 
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Figure 8- Female Leaders in Sinkiang under the ROC, 1947. Records of the National Assembly. 
Left to right: Amina, Qiao Jiafu, Khaduwan, and Wu Jinbin. Qiao Jia-fu was a Mongolian tribal 
leader in Dzhungaria, member of the Sinkiang Provincial Senate, delegate to the 1946 
Constituent National Assembly, and among the first group of women elected to the Legislative 
Yuan in 1948; Khaduwan was a Kazak married to the influential tribal leader Ailin, 
commissioner of Dihua District and the commander of security with the rank of major general; 
Wu Jinbin was a Sinkiang-based Mongolian politician also elected to the Legislative Yuan in 
1948. Amina appeared in a number of pictures in this period, often front and center. Along with 
the women pictured here, she was one of the only prominent women in the Nationalist Sinkiang 
government, and the only Turki woman from Altishahr with national clout. That she was also 
educated and had adopted a ‘modern’ dress only increased her appeal with the nationalists 
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Figure 9 - “Representatives of the National Assembly of Xinjiang Province traveled across the 
country at the National Assembly for the Constitution.” Front row from right to left: Ablahat 
Mahsum, Kerem Haji, Abdukerim Abbas, Isa Yusuf, Ahmetjan Kasim, Massoud Sabri Baygqozi 
(Masud Sabri), Amina, Khaduwan, Mu Jingya; Next row from right to left: Radna Bold, Zhao 
Zhenfeng, Ma Gui, Zia Samidi, Hamit Sultan, Madambek, Ertugul Sabiri, Zhang Fingju, Anwar 
Salijan 


Coalition Revolution? 


In official accounts, the delegation returned to Urumqi quietly, prepared to govern the 
province on behalf of the central government. Yet individuals in Urumqi were already 
undermining the Central Government’s provincial control. In October of 1946, the seemingly- 
unlikely trio of Mohd. Amin, [li faction-affiliated Commissioner of Education Saifuddin Azizi, 
and Tatar vice-chairman of the provincial coalition government Burhan Shahidi boarded a plane 
to Kashgar, ostensibly to monitor the promised local elections in South Sinkiang. Burhan was 


assigned to monitor Kashgar while Mohd. Amin was posted to Khotan, and Saifuddin to 
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Yarkand. Yet before departing for their posts Mohd. Amin and Saifuddin Azizi stayed in 
Kashgar for five weeks, by all accounts rousing crowds in the hundreds with “boldly 
nationalistic speeches, praising the achievements of the Ili rebels in liberating the people of 
Sinkiang from the rule of their oppressors, calling upon the people to unite in the dawning era of 
freedom, and accusing the Chinese officials of hostility towards the decrees of the new 
Provincial Government.” *4* It seems like Mohd. Amin had finally found a suitable ally. And 
why not? If Mohd. Amin was previously willing to collaborate with the Tungans or KMT in 
order to advance the possibility of East Turkestani independence, then would he have shunned 
the eloquent Azizi? They did, after all, have many goals in common — and Azizi had popular 
backing across the North. 

Foreign observers report that the duo did not incite nationalistic feeling as much as fan 
the flames of an already crackling resentment. Eric Shipton, seasoned mountaineer and level- 
headed British Consulate General in Kashgar, predicted riot and revolution, noting that, 
“although nothing dramatic has happened here during the last month, a general uneasiness is still 
very evident. That serious trouble will eventually break out is of course a pretty safe bet in this 
province, but a large proportion of the people with whom one talks volunteer the prophecy that 
there will be another rebellion within the next few months.”*” 

In local circles, officials foresaw that the future of Sinkiang/East Turkestan depended not 
on the efforts of East Turkestani on the ground, or on the support of locals impacted by decades 


of economic destabilization — both of which were present — but rather on how the political scene 
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developed in Central China: If the KMT suffered losses against the communists and other 
watring factions, it could grow too weak to continue supporting an administration and army 
based out of Urumqi. Without heavy KMT presence, it was possible that Sinkiang could break 
away to become the independent state of East Turkestan.*° 

Unnoticed by Chinese officials, right after landing in Kashgar, Mohd. Amin deposited at 
least Rs. 22,500*°! with the Consulate General Kashgar to transfer to three individuals in 
Kashmir — 20,000 to Qasim Jan Haji, 1,500 to Abdul Karim, and 1,000 to Abdul Karim’s brother 
Abdul Rahman, all ostensibly for “Haj expenses”. While it looks like Abdul Rahman, or at least 
his elderly mother, did actually embark on Haj in the following year, Mohd. Amin and Karim 
certainly did not.*°? Twenty thousand and five hundred rupees was not an insignificant figure — 
Abdul Karim’s monthly allowance while under house arrest was a mere 95 rupees, and in 1948 
the Indian government informed Urumai that, while it depended on the season and class of 
passage, average all-inclusive Haj expenses for an individual was around Rs. 1500.** To all 
appearances, Mohd. Amin was planning for revolution, or at least to lay the foundations for 
independence while his wife was in Chongqing attempting to gain KMT approval, and 
squirreling away money to a future self in case plans went awry. This should not be surprising. 


Mohd. Amin spent a mere two years in Chongqing compared to his seven years in Afghanistan, 


350 Tbid. 


35! Estimates for current value of Rs. 20,500 in 1947 vary widely, from $70,000 to $2Million. Extrapolating from 
other expenses and official allowances, such as the Rs. 95 allocated to Abdul Karim’s family in the 1940s, we can 
say that Rs. 20,500 would be enough to support a family of four for over 15 years, but less than required to sustain 
an exiled state. 
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and we should not assume that his loyalty to the Chinese state ran deep. Rather, Mohd. Amin 
saw affiliation with the Chinese state as a path to East Turkestani autonomy just at the Chinese 
state saw co-option of the East Turkestani nationalists as a means to securing territory in 
Sinkiang. 

Seismic shifts in the political sphere were also taking place across the border. The only 
reason the transaction of Haj funds appears in the Indian archives is that there was bureaucratic 
confusion over which province had jurisdiction over the Kashmir treasury to which the Haj funds 
were sent immediately following India’s independence. From the ensuing discussions between 
administrators, it is apparent that wiring “Haj funds” from the Consulate General Kashgar had 
long been a common way of sending large sums of money out of Altishahr without attracting 
Urumai’s attention.*°* However, the practice soon came to Chinese attention: by April 1948 
Urumdi was sending missives to Delhi inquiring about the cost of undertaking the haj, and Delhi 
speculated that the KMT were trying to limit funds sent out of the country to legitimate Haj 
expenses in order to curb emigration under the guise of pilgrimage.*>> 

Unfortunately for East Turkestani nationalists, the Chinese nationalist response to general 
unease across Altishahr was to increase military presence, sending thousands of troops to camps 
just outside Kashgar. Had Mohd. Amin and Azizi incited rebellion among the largely unarmed 


population, the movement would have been crushed. As it was, Mohd. Amin and Azizi 
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encountered resistance from the Nationalist army while on tour and arrived back in Kashgar 
somewhat subdued. Their return to Urumqi was then delayed until late January, likely to keep 
them out of the capital, which was also at boiling point. In February, just after their return, riots 
reportedly incited by Ili faction leader Ahmetjan Kasimov newly returned from the Sinkiang 
delegation tour, resulted in 300 dead.*°° 

The peace of 1946 was a fragile one, resting on the possibility of a more independent 
East Turkestan under local governance. Collaboration between the Ili faction and East 
Turkestani from Chongqing did not dissipate the tension, which continued to roil under the 
surface of cordial relations. It should also be noted that accounts from multiple actors repeatedly 
brought up spiraling inflation and general economic hardship for all sectors of society, a factor 
that did not bode well for political stability in any context.*°’ When the KMT pushed back 
against local members of the coalition government and renegaded on previous promises of 


greater autonomy, there was a multi-lateral breakdown in relations. 


Impossibility of Power-sharing 


Soon after Burhan, Mohd. Amin and Azizi returned to Urumqi, Zhang Zhizhong became 
the first-ever Governor of Sinkiang to visit Kashgar and other southern oases. His trip was 
intended to garner support for the faltering Urumqi-based coalition government by 
demonstrating that the government was willing to listen to and accommodate local opinions. 


Unfortunately for the mild-mannered Zhang, Kashgaris used this as an opportunity to vent long- 
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held frustrations with Chinese administrations, and he left discussions thoroughly chastised.*** 
June saw a further blow to the Chinese administration’s reputation in the South after Chinese 
soldiers kidnapped three girls from a Kashgar orphanage, presumably for sexual exploitation. 
Riots spring up around town and locals called for the government to curb the Chinese military 
presence (then 9,000 strong in a town of under 100,000)*>? and enact more stringent monitoring 
of the military’s public behavior. For the first time, the Chinese administration was forced to 
give concessions to the local Turki population, sentencing the guilty soldiers and enacting stricter 
control over military movement within town. 

Between June 15 and 17, 1947 simultaneous revolutions broke out to the east, in both 
Turfan and Tigsun, a small town between Aksu and Kuchar. Both revolts were easily crushed by 
the Chinese military, and a telegram sent by rebel leaders to Qasim Jan, assistant administrator to 
the Superintendent of Kashgar (not the same person as Qasim Jan Haji of Srinagar) instructing 
him to start revolution in Kashgar was intercepted by Chinese police.* Several hundred people 
were arrested and a stash of weapons found in the superintendent’s lodgings. After intercepting 
plans for revolution, Chinese military presence was further increased across Sinkiang. It is not 
clear which party intended to stage rebellion: one Ismail Jan, a turncoat Turki businessman- 
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adventure-Soviet agen informed the British Consul General that, right around the same time 


as the planned rebellion, the Soviets fabricated a story that many Soviet troops near Alma Ata 
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deserted so that the Chinese could not blame the USSR when said ‘deserters’ crossed the border 
into Sinkiang bearing weapons.*” There is no confirmation of this in the Indian archives or third- 
party reports and it is possible Ismail Jan was perpetuating market gossip spun from the strategy 
employed by the Soviets when ‘raiders’ crossed the border into Tashkurgan in 1945. 

Regardless of who was to blame, by mid-summer the Chinese Nationalists understood 
that Zhang Zhizhong did not have a strong handle on political affairs and the KMT was in danger 
of losing its remaining authority in Sinkiang. In order to co-opt Turki nationalists and gain the 
loyalty of local populations, the central government removed Zhang and appointed the 
unperturbed Masud Sabri as the first ever native-born Turki-speaking governor of Sinkiang in 
June, 1947, with Isa as General Secretary. 


1947-1949: Undermining Alliance 


Sabri’s reign did not last long. 

Though — or perhaps because — Sabri hailed from Ii and had relatives in the Ili party, 
members of the Ili party objected to his appointment as governor. There was also the question of 
Sabri’s loyalty, as he had spent over a decade in the KMT capital and had amassed incredible 
power and respect within the nationalist government. Would he risk losing this position in order 
to strive for an independent East Turkestan? His course of action in 1947 suggests that Sabri 
retained loyalty to the Chinese Nationalists, even when it meant hazarding East Turkestani lives 
or possible advancement in regional autonomy. In July, Sabri sent the Chinese military to quell 
unrest in Turpan, an act which resulted in Turki bloodshed. In response, the Ili faction retreated 


to the north and the coalition dissipated before Sabri had sat in the governor’s seat for a month. 


3° NAI 1947 MEA 306 CA and “Sinkiang Revolutionary Parties in India,” 99 X, Ministry of External Affairs, 1947. 
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A year later, on July 17, 1948 Sabri was replaced by more pliable Burhan, who was 


363 Tsa was either 


neither a Sinkiang native nor an advocate for an independent East Turkestan. 
fired or resigned in protest, depending on which account one reads.*™ Isa and new protegee 
Turpani Polat Kadiri began writing articles in Ark (“Freedom”), Isa’s newest printing venture, 
advocating for provincial autonomy in East Turkistan and lambasting the Ili party.°° Adam 
Sabri, who had accompanied his uncle to Urumqi, relinquished his post as colonel in the military 
for more lucrative trading ventures, accompanying a young American reporter named Barbara on 
a tour across Altishahr after he bought up the remnants of Sheng’s Native Products Company.*© 
Yet both Mohd. Amin and Amina stayed on, with Amina becoming an elected member of the 
Legislative Yuan in 1948. While Isa was trying to stir up revolution on his terms, it appears that, 
after a decade of unsuccessfully waging revolution from the fringes, Mohd. Amin now believed 
it was better to work with the powers that be and bide one’s time in hopes of incremental 
advances. 

Why did the KMT keep Mohd. Amin on? Interviews conducted with government figures 
make it clear that there was generally a very low opinion of Sinkiang and local Turki among the 


Chinese administration. As stated by Zha Yugui, Urumai liaison between civil and military 


offices, “Sinkiang is a problem province” populated by tribesmen, and “the Chinese had to face a 


363 Benson puts this date as Jan 1949; Benson (1990): 155. 
364 NAT 1949 MEA 253 CJK. Both Isa and Sabri claim he stepped down in protest. 
365 Thid. 


366 Adam Sabri was still known as “Abdul Hamid Sabreh” at this point; the British CG also believed that he was 
previously employed by the American consulate in Urumqi. Sabri accompanied a young American reporter names 
Miss Barbara Stephens to Kahsgar and Khotan, where he collectd Native product Company goods. NAI 1947 MEA 
306 CA. 
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number of Muslim uprisings against the Chinese-Sponsored administration. We maintained a 
Chinese regiment of 60,000 soldiers to preserve law and order in the province.”*° The last part is 
key — the Chinese saw the locals as inclined to revolt yet put in little effort to understand or 
address the root cause of discontent. Instead of openly listening to local grievances, the KMT 
hoped that the installation of a local figurehead would serve as a balm, lending legitimacy to the 
government and staving off revolt. Burhan did have cordial relations with the Soviets but, as a 
Kazan-born Tatar, he could not lend a local’s legitimacy to the government. This is where the 
mediator Mohd. Amin came in, as Deputy Governor of the Province.*® 


1949 Communist Advance 


After Burhan was installed as governor, both East Turkestani and outside observers 
began to worry about Soviet influence creeping back into Sinkiang. Burhan had worked with 
every power in Sinkiang over the past few decades — including both Sheng and the Soviets. In 
January of 1949 Burhan renewed Sheng’s old coalition with the USSR, for all purposes selling 
the Soviets the right to exploit natural resources in Sinkiang.*® In a July 1949 speech to anxious 
detractors of the new policy, Burhan stated that the purpose of the agreement was to prop up the 
deteriorating economy.?” 

Yet pretty soon none of that mattered, for the Chinese Communists were on a steady 


march across the country. 


367 Interviews in NAI 1949 MEA 253 CJK. 
368 There is no indication that Urumqi knew about Mohd. Amin’s incendiary speeches made in Kashgar in 1946. 


369 Henry R. Lieberman, “Sino Soviet Pact on Sinkiang Seen,” New York Times, January 29, 1949; this pact was not 
recognized by CCP. 


370 NAI 1949 MEA 253 CJK, reported by Dr. Sathe Indian CG Kashgar. 
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As noted above, following WWII the US began to retract military support from the KMT. 
While the KMT had a stronger military than the CCP, the prolonged civil war began to bleed 
them dry. In the late 1940s the communist-learning Eight Route Army, previously under the 
KMT National Revolutionary Army, began to attack Nationalist camps. By 1947 the Eight Route 
Army and other communist forces had regrouped as the People’s Liberation Army, the official 
military arm of the CCP. The guerrilla nature of People’s Liberation Army (PLA) attacks meant 
that they would not be easily defeated, and civil war dragged on. The Nationalist Revolutionary 
Army had also made itself unpopular in many locales on account of heavy-handed dealings with 
local populations, and was losing popular support. While Burhan and the Soviets and Mohd. 
Amin and Isa were sorting out the political balance in Urumqi, the Chinese communists 
advanced. 

The PLA reached Lanzhou by August of 1949. Governor Burhan and the Urumqi-based 
National Revolutionary Army General declared that to fight the Communists would be useless 
and announced that they would hand over the keys to the state when the PLA showed up at the 
gate. U.S. Consulate General in Urumqi John Paxon fled west by the end of the month, picking 
up Sabri’s two children in Kashgar before heading over the Karakorum. By September 4, 
communist-leaning government figures informed central members of the East Turkistan 
nationalist party that Sinkiang would be handed over to the CCP and their best option, as 
vehemently anti-communist Turkic nationalists, was to flee. In later interviews, both Mohd. 
Amin and Adam Sabri recalled that they briefly debated standing their ground and fighting the 
communists, or retreating to Kashmir and Khotan and fighting from the foothills, but ultimately 


decided that trying to fight, especially with so many Chinese Nationalist officers siding with the 
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Chinese communists, would result in massive bloodshed.*”! As Isa wrote in a letter to an Iraqi 
diplomat 1950, “There is no doubt about it that we had no sufficient force of strength by which 
we could have saved our country from the Communist attack. So we had no alternative but to 
leave our country.”?7* Adam Sabri voiced a blunter assessment of possible outcomes: “Had we 
remained there the communists should have put us in jail and killed us. The communists are 
known for it.”3” 

The same administrators who later welcome the PLA helped Isa, Mohd. Amin and their 
families to obtain rush passports from the Foreign Affairs Office of Nationalist Government in 
Urumqi — most members of their party had passports dating from September 14.°”4 The turncoat 
nationalists could have let the East Turkestani be captured, or proactively handed over 
potentially valuable assets to the oncoming Communists. That they took risk upon themselves to 
both reach out and warn the East Turkestani of their plans to welcome the communists, and then 
aided them in obtaining passports, suggests that, regardless of official divergence in political 
leaning, Mohd. Amin and Isa were nevertheless held in respect by their Chinese colleagues. 
Interestingly, Masud Sabri stayed behind in Urumai, though it is not clear whether this was on 


account of his age or because he, as reviled as he was by the Ili Party, was too valuable a 


political prisoner. 


371 NAI 1949 MEA 253 CJK; see particularly interrogations with members of Alptekin and Bugra’s parties. 
3” Tbid. 


3Tbid. Abdul Bakir interviewed an individual associated with Alptekin who claimed they returned to keep running 
Altai Publishing and was jailed for 26 years under the communists. Abdullah Bakir, “Mehmet Emin Bugra’nin 
Hindistan ve Afghanistan’da Dogu Turkistan icin Verdigi Mucadeleler,” The Pursuit of History: International 
Periodcal for History and Social Research, no. 22 (2019): 17. 


374 NAI 1949 MEA 253 CJK. 
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Those who could flee the country before the PLA arrived did so in droves: between 
September 18 and 24, over 600 Turki formerly affiliated with the KMT packed into a caravan 
headed toward the soon-to-be snowbound passes of the Karakorum. They would never see their 
homeland again. 

Conclusion 

Why was this third set of attempts at advancing an autonomous East Turkestan such a 
resounding catastrophe? Again, we must return to the question posed at the beginning of this 
chapter: is autonomy through alliance a viable model for borderland communities? Did this 
model provide them that elusive balance between sufficient protection against predatory outside 
powers and a satisfying level of sovereignty? 

In Chapter 1, Mohd. Amin held a strictly regional understanding of East Turkestani politics. 
After the first attempt at declaring an autonomous state collapsed at the hands of regional 
political forces, East Turkestani leadership understood that East Turkestani politics were 
enmeshed within larger regional politics. They saw that a fully autonomous East Turkestan was 
not viable at that point in time and eventually identified the Chinese Nationalists as potential 
partners in securing East Turkestan and establishing local rule with eventual possibility of 
greater autonomy. 

Throughout the 1940s, Isa and Mohd. Amin identified opportunities with the Chinese 
Nationalists to advance their vision(s) for East Turkestani cause with nationalist support. In 
1946, both groups achieved initial success: the KMT had re-established a government in Urumai, 
and East Turkestani held a number of high positions. A potential Soviet threat was neutralized 
and reconfigured as an alliance with popular leaders from the north. For a brief period, autonomy 


under a KMT umbrella seemed possible. Due to their instrumental role in establishment the 
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alliance and re-asserting order in Urumqi, East Turkestani became valued partners in the Urumqi 
government. Their value to the Chinese Nationalists was such that, even when the communists 
were advancing on Urumai, their (soon to be communist) colleagues voluntarily delivered them 
information that saved their lives and then made it possible for them to obtain the documents 
they needed to leave the country. 

The East Turkestani leadership also took great strides in advancing their ultimate goal — 
the possibility of eventual East Turkestan autonomy — in the mid-1940s. They first worked 
towards Nationalist acceptance of the notion of this idea while in Chongqing, employing 
Nationalist arguments about the nature of the state and the relationship between different peoples 
and the government, to claim that, according to Nationalist discourse, East Turkestan/Sinkiang 
should be eligible for increased autonomy. When they finally arrived in Urumai, they took 
concrete steps to further the cause of East Turkestan sovereignty. First, they formed an alliance 
with the Ili group, even though they Ili government was comprised of communists and supported 
by the Soviets, two groups reviled by the East Turkestanis coming from Chongqing — and hashed 
out an agreement containing many of the points they themselves had been advocating for. 
Following formation of the coalition government they spilt up, with Sabri in the capital, Mohd 
Amin and Saifuddin Azizi from the Ili party heading south to oversee local elections and bring 
their collaborative vision for East Turkestan to the populations of Altishahr, and Isa and Amina — 
the Nationalist’s new darling — traveling across China in an ethnically and politically diverse 
delegation intent on obtaining blessings for their political program from Nanjing. 

However, Chiang Kai-shek dismissed their requests, on the grounds that national unity 


was more important than adherence to Sun’s lofty ideas about semi-sovereignty for the 
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borderlands. Herein lies the real reason that the East Turkestani were not successful in obtaining 
more sovereignty for Sinkiang: why would the Nationalists give up a bird in hand? 

As in chapters one and two, national interests of predominant powers trumped ideals. 
Chiang Kai-shek and other members of the KMT government in Chongqing and Urumqi saw 
few immediate incentives to put the interests of a borderland population before that of the 
Republic of China. Even for Chinese Nationalists sympathetic to their cause, committing to East 
Turkestani independence would have compromised nationalist interests, which was a sacrifice no 
career-minded Chinese politician was willing to take. While smaller or local partners like the 
East Turkestani can challenge and influence the actions and policies of more powerful partners 
in an alliance, there is nevertheless a fundamental power imbalance between the two. The East 
Turkestani had limited ability to force the KMT’s hand, and the KMT was not inherently 


motivated to act with magnanimous benevolence towards one of their many regional partners. 


The role expected of the East Turkestanis in 1949 was thus not so different from that of 
Turki locals under Sheng in the mid and late 1930s when, immediately upon seizing power, 
Sheng encouraged collaboration with Turki across the province in order to strengthen 
governance, but then disposed of the same local partners (albeit in a far more violent manner 
than the KMT) once he had amassed sufficient authority to rule without their assistance.*”> For 
the KMT too, the East Turkestani were assets in advancing the Chinese Nationalist goals of 
retaking the region from the Soviets and Sheng Shicai. Few Nationalists genuinely backed the 


East Turkestani cause, and none felt beholden to support the East Turkestani when it went 


375 Justin Jacobs, “Chapter 4: Raising the Stakes in Nationalist Xinjiang” in Xinjiang and the Modern State, 127- 
168. 
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against their interests, refusing to cede power over land, resources and people once the East 
Turkestani had aided them in establishing KMT control in the capital.*”° The Nationalist 
government was more reasonable than Sheng, and kept the East Turkestani close rather than send 
them to gallows or gaoul. This may have been because the KMT in Urumai sensed that local 
political tensions ran deep beneath the surface, and their semblance of power could easily be 
shattered; the KMT still saw need for government figureheads who could secure the trust and 
respect for the government that could potentially later be transferred from that person to the 
(Nationalist) party and institution they represented. 

Soviet support for the East Turkestani cause too ran only skin deep. The Soviets initially 
used members of the Ili coalition to push back into Sinkiang once Sheng was gone. Then, on 
account of resurgence of KMT strength in Urumai, they were forced to retain their local allies 
and attempt to advance Soviet interests by proxy. However, the Soviets were not interested in a 
local communist movement, but communist advance under Soviet control. When members of the 
Ili coalition departed for Beijing to hold discussions with the CCP in September of 1949, raising 
the possibility of collaboration between Chinese communist government and communist-leaning 
leaders in Dzhungaria — a combination that could exclude the Soviets — the Ili leaders’ Soviet- 
provisioned aircraft disappeared and all five political leaders aboard disappeared from the 


record.?”7 


376 Wang Zengshan, leader of the Near East Delegation and later professor at Istanbul University (where he was 
known as Celaladdin Wang) is a possible exception, though more research needs to be conducted using his later 
private papers, now held at Singapore National University. 


377 Tt is still not entirely clear what happened to this aircraft; the Soviets said that it crashed due to engine 
malfunction, while several individuals reported that at least one of the men ended up in a Soviet prison or was seen 
in Moscow years later. 
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Throughout the 1940s, the East Turkestani from Chongqing attempted to make the 
Chinese Nationalists adhere to the public transcript. While this dissertation does not focus on the 
Soviet angle, recent scholarship from David Brophy and others suggests that the Ili faction used 
a similar strategy with the Soviets. However, while Mohd. Amin and others had some success 
with this approach in British India, neither the Chinese Nationalists nor the Soviets seemed 
compelled to adhere to their publicly-stated fundamental values when this would benefit the East 
Turkestani and inconvenience the larger states. 

Is James Scott’s theory concerning subordinate groups’ ability to use public transcripts to 
hold dominant groups accountable to their ideals disproved by Soviet and Chinese Nationalist 
responses? Perhaps not entirely, though this theory may require sufficient external pressure on 
the dominant party to adhere to its values. Dominant groups are unlikely to uphold their ideals in 
a way that benefits subordinate groups, especially if that requires a sacrifice on their behalf, 
when they have little incentive to maintain their reputation among immediate observers, or when 
facing exigent situations, such as the political crises facing the Nationalists in the late 1940s. 
Ironically, had the KMT granted more autonomy to the East Turkestani, supporting the alliance 
between the Altishahri and Ili-based groups and allowing a greater degree of local governance, 
then it would have been far more difficult for the Chinese communists to march in with their 


message of [enforced] liberation of the local population.>7” 


378 For examples of the language of liberation at the hands of the Chinese Communists, see Anonymous, “#3244 
DETER TRA PW RAR AEE BR” (Kinjiangshen ge shaoshuminzu de nii changye jishu gongren zhengzai 
chengzhang, Female industrial workers of every ethnicity in Xinjiang Province are coming into their own) Renmin 
Ribao, 3, 3/11/1954; Bo Sheng #84, “Sie NDR RRS EN eISRaH. BKSMAMREL 
BERK” (Xinjiang de shaoshu minzu qingnian he funii — fang xibeige zu qingniang, funii canguantuan de 
xinjiang shaoshuminzu daibiao, Minority youth and women in Xinjiang — Interview Xinjiang representatives from 
the Northwest Youth and Women delegations) Renmin Ribao, 3, 4/4/1950. A 1956 booklet introducing the region to 
the Chinese public declares that the Uyghurs (as the East Turkestani are re-named in Communist China) suffered 
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In this chapter the East Turkestani made significant efforts to understand the interplay of 
broader regional politics with their interests in the local liberation of East Turkestan, and sought 
alliances with partners from the wider region who could help them secure their local interests. 
Yet this did not render them immune to influence from global developments, such as the end of 
WWII removing incentive for continuous United States military support to the Republic of China 
against the Japanese, and outside forces further afield, such as the rise of the CCP and the march 
of the PLA across lands defended by a much-weakened nationalist army. The advance of the 
CCP and forced flight of the East Turkestani reinforce a recurring theme in this dissertation: 
external factors can always upend even the most robust plans. For most of the 1940s, the Chinese 
communists were a sleeper threat; until mid-1949, no one voiced concern over the possibility of 
their marching on Urumai. Yet by August 1949 their movements were the most dynamic force in 
regional politics. While the East Turkestani could draw up plans and execute actions, they had 
limited influence over outside developments — and the possibility of an independent East 


Turkestan depended on other states not showing up on the doorstep with guns. 


under KMT (mis)management before liberation at the hands of the PLA. See Zhao Taogi ®i###, HBASRALG 
&X (Xinjiang weiwuer zizhiqu, Xinjiang Autonomous Region), Beijing, Tongsu Guiwu Publishing, 1956, 11. 
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CHAPTER 4: TRADER, PILGRIM, REFUGEE, POLITICAL EXILE, NUISANCE 
“Tt is usual...to give temporary asylum to political refugees. At the same time it is open to a 
country to refuse refuge to any person whose presence may be considered undesirable or 
embarrassing. It is on this basis that the Sinkiang refugees coming to India will be treated” 
“Refugees from Sinkiang” Hindustan Times, November 10, 1949 
A Future for East Turkestani Beyond East Turkestan 
While the communist advance across the Sinkiang (soon to be renamed the Province of 
Xinjiang)*”? was certain by fall 1949, little else was for the aspirant East Turkestani nationalists 
among the erstwhile leadership of the Sinkiang provincial government. Most members of the 
KMT fled to the island of Formosa (Taiwan), where the ROC established a provisional 
government claiming to hold legitimate authority over all of China, including Sinkiang while 
actual jurisdiction over the region was held by the inchoate Peoples Republic of China (PRC) 
ruling from Beijing. Isa Yusuf and Mohd. Amin had seen larger, longer-standing governments 
come and go. They predicted that the new communist republic wouldn’t last a year and that the 
Soviets, who still possessed an agreement guaranteeing rights to resource development and 
control over much of the region’s economy for the next fifty years, would soon sweep back in. 


Yet regardless of what happened back over the border, Isa and Mohd. Amin needed to secure 


refuge for the immediate future. 


3The region was Xinjiang Province (#324) from 1949 until 1955, when it was re-named Xinjiang Uyghur 
Autonomous Region (#132 24 fk 3A). 
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Having left their homeland and refused to follow the Nanjing-based Nationalists to 
Formosa, they were essentially stateless. This was not a new condition for the duo. But the world 
had greatly changed in the half-dozen years since Mohd. Amin alighted in Chongqing. When 
they finally stumbled over the border near the end of 1949 they stepped into a state new to both 
of them: the recently-independent Union of India. 

Chapter Overview 

This chapter examines political belonging for non-nationals in the postwar period through 
the experiences of the East Turkestani community in India, from their arrival in 1949 to their 
departure in 1954. These five years were significant not only for the East Turkistani nation-state 
project and India, but also globally, as they witnessed the rise of three influential forces that 
shaped political relations over the following decades: the shift from imperial networks to nation- 
states, the growth of global institutions like the United Nations, and the emergence of the Cold 
War. 

The story of the East Turkestani who fled their homeland for India intersects with these 
developments and raises important questions about power dynamics and decision-making in the 
new global order. Firstly, in the emergent world of sovereign nation-states, how were the rights 
of a particular community determined in relation to the individual state and international 
organizations? Secondly, were individuals vested with absolute rights, including the right to 
choose their place of residence, or did states retain the authority to confer rights on communities 
or individuals of the government’s choosing? This chapter examines these questions from three 
angles: the hopes, intentions and actions of the East Turkestani as a borderland community; the 
response of India as a newly-sovereign nation-state; and the interests of international 


organizations and external states. 
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The first part of this chapter follows the East Turkestani’s attempts to gain official 
permission to enter India and the responses of the Indian state as officials worked out both what 
authority the nation held, and what authority states could exercise in the newly nationalized 
space of the borderlands. 

Within weeks of their arrival in India, East Turkestani leaders sought recognition as 
refugees with right to indeterminate residence in India. The East Turkestani leadership, the 
regional government in Jammu and Kashmir, and the national government in Delhi all engaged 
in a delicate dance in their attempts to delineate the nature of a refugee, the obligations of a 
government towards individuals residing within its jurisdiction, and the rights reserved by a 
sovereign state to confer or refuse benefits to non-citizens. Was the state responsible for 
identifying anyone residing within national boundaries, for recognizing and safeguarding their 
rights, or for ensuring their wellbeing? Were sovereign states to be burdened with a universal 
obligation to admit and protect all peoples who show up at their borders? Could a state deport 
stateless individuals? 

When it became apparent that India was not enthusiastic about their continued presence, 
the East Turkestani sought alternative options, appealing to potential allies through shared 
politics, history, ancestry or religion. Their search raises the question of how members of 
borderland communities staked claims to belonging in the emergent world of nation-states: Did 
individuals or communities hold the power to decide whether they belonged to a nation, or did 
states reserve the right to determine which groups and individuals comprised the nation? What 
factors determined whether one belonged to a state or could make claims upon a state? 

India and the East Turkestani were not the only parties interested in the fate of the East 


Turkestani in India. The collapse of empires coincided with rise of international institutions, 
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including both large entities like the United Nations and smaller affiliate organizations vested in 
Cold War politics and humanitarian aid. The authority of international institutions operating 
within sovereign states was not clearly defined in the early 1950s. The final part of this chapter 
touches upon the evolving relationship between international organizations, individual states, and 
individual communities. Ultimately, a final solution for the East Turkestani came from this 
corner. 
Sources 

As in preceding chapters, this chapter primarily draws upon material in the National Archives 
of India. Numerous files from the Passport and Visa (PV) section provide data concerning the 
entrance and movement of East Turkestanis in India, while official correspondence, meeting 
notes, reports and lengthy interviews with members of the East Turkestani community preserved 
in the China Japan Korea (CJK) section of the Ministry of External Affairs (MEA) files provide 
rich context. This chapter also draws upon files concerning the International Refugee 
Organization in the United Nations Archives, letters sent between members of the East 
Turkestani community and American scholar-statesman Owen Lattimore preserved in the Wilson 
Digital Archives, files concerning the Church World Services and American Escapee Program 
from the American National Archives and Records Administration, and both American and 
Indian newspaper articles concerning the East Turkestani’s activities in India. In addition to 
these contemporaneous sources, recollections of the period penned by East Turkestani and 
Turkish academics over the following decades recount East Turkestani experiences. However, as 
many of these latter publications were intended to support a particular political cause in an 
entirely different context (the subject of Chapter 5), they should not be singularly relied upon to 


reconstruct the history of East Turkestani in India. Primary sources are complimented by the rich 
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work recently done on refugees from both Sinkiang/East Turkestan and Tibet in India in the 
1950s and 60s, namely Madhavi Thampi and Antara Datta on the Kazaks, Swati Chawla on the 
Tibetans, Charles Kraus on the White Russians, and Justin Jacobs on East Turkestani more loyal 
to the ROC. My hope is that this chapter contributes to this rich and growing body of literature, 
and further carrying forward the conversation concerning the complication relationship between 
refugees, brand-new nation-states and international organizations in the early Cold 
War/decolonization period. 
Arrival of East Turkestanis Brings Issues to a Head in India 

When India finally gained independence in August of 1947, it became not just a new state 
but a new type of state. Emerging from the first wave of decolonization of non-white settler 
colonies,**° India was in the vanguard of the inchoate reconceptualization of organizations of 
political power, of borders, and of individual and community belonging to a political entity.**! 
India had not been a singular unified state before colonization — British India was comprised of a 
motley of territories, including 584 quasi-autonomous princely states — and it certainly had not 
been a nation-state, as the nation-state model was comparatively new. The territories of the 


former British India had also been split into two states during partition: Pakistan (both East and 


West) defined not by territory or language but by shared Muslim faith, and a supposedly secular 


380 The white settler colonies of Australia and New Zealand became self-governing dominions in the British 
Commonwealth in 1942 and 1947 respectively, but most British Crown territories across Asia, Africa and the 
Americas gain independence only in the 1960s and 1970s _https://www.britishempire.co.uk/timeline/colonies.htm 


381 See Editorial Desk, “The Long Shadow of British Colonialism and List of Countries Once Part of British 
Empire,” September 19, 2022, Outlook for an Indian take on British Empire 
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India.**? If Pakistan was defined by Muslim identity, then what were to be the boundaries and 
defining features of India??* 

When the East Turkestanis arrived just over two years later, India was in the process of 
developing its identity as a new nation-state, figuring out how to mold a cohesive nation out of 
the fragments of empire, and establishing who belonged in this nation-state space and how the 
state determined both individual belonging and national identity.**4 

On the international stage, India was also working out its identity as a post-colonial 
nation. State-makers across former British India understood that the initial decade after 
independence would be fundamental in formulating relations and expectations in a world where 
former colonies and their former colonizers suddenly held theoretically equal status as sovereign 
states. Following the new absence of British authority over India’s actions, were there any 
international standards or universal laws which a sovereign state must obey? 

Thus, when the East Turkestani descended over the Karakorum they stepped into neither 
a blank slate nor a familiar political scene, but into this melee of de-colonization, emergence of 
the nation-state, development of political identities and delineation of civil roles encompassing 
citizens, nationals — and refugees. Symbolically, the arrival of the East Turkestanis in India 


between December 1949 and February 1950 also book-ends the state’s official shift from its 


382 East Pakistan became the sovereign state of Bangladesh in 1971. 


383 An issue still under debate today. See Chawla, “Who is a citizen” and Niraja Gopal Jayal (2019) Reconfiguring 
Citizenship in Contemporary India, South Asia: Journal of South Asian Studies, 42:1, 33-50 


384 India was not the only new state dealing with these issues. See Frederick Cooper, Citizenship between Empire 
and Nation: Remaking France and French Africa, 1945-1960, (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2014) on 
post-colonial states grappling to understand what exactly former colonial subject Africans would be citizens of: the 
nation, the French union, or both? 
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original incarnation as the Union of India to its renaming as the Republic of India on January 26, 
1950. 

Given the small number of East Turkestanis who made it over the border, especially in 
comparison with the estimated fourteen million individuals displaced during partition, there is a 
disproportionate amount of material on the East Turkestanis in the archives, with many high 
government officials, including Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru himself, deeply involved in 
their case. This is because the East Turkestani’s arrival raised issues related to aspects of India’s 
identity and the inner workings of the state that did not yet have solid form. Their arrival and 
reception concerned not just their own community, but was inexorably connected to these much 
larger issues, internal and international, that the new Indian state was still figuring out how to 
address. The East Turkestani were, in a sense, test subjects with whom the Indian state attempted 
to navigate questions about India’s identity, the permeability of borders, the characteristics of 
citizenship and residence, state obligations towards non-nationals, and national sovereignty in 
the face of international norms and external pressure. For Mohd. Amin and Isa, the challenges 
facing India were not peripheral to community interests but directly influenced the options open 
to the East Turkestani as they attempted to regain their footing after flight from Red China. 


Borderland Communities in the New Nation-State 


While nation-states are theoretically developed around the notion of a shared core 
national culture, the borders of nation-states rarely cleave to the contours of clearly-delineated 
communities sharing this common culture.3®> For every new nation, like India, there are 


countless communities that straddle the border, whether in a geographic, cultural or economic 


385 Anderson, 6. 
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sense. Like Mohd. Amin’s core followers, or the ‘Yarkandi’ traders of Srinagar, Amritsar, 
Peshawar and Kabul, these ‘cross-border’ communities often had ties to multiple locales.**° Prior 
to India’s independence, the British Indian and Sinkiang governments displayed frequent 
confusion over the national identities of not just East Turkestanis and Kazaks in British India and 
Afghanistan,**’ but also Afghanis, Kashmiris and second and third generation British subjects in 
Altishahr. Many of these individuals held multiple identities or were descended from different 
nationalities on each side of their family.*8° Some, like Afghanis in Altishahr, became British 
subjects of convenience; others, such as third generation British subjects in Yarkand, qualified 
for neither British nor Chinese nationality but were often able to obtain identity documents from 
the British consulate. Every few years bona-fide British subjects were arrested for not having the 


correct [foreign] travel documents and deported over the border to their Chinese ‘homeland’ or 


386 For discussion of Uyghurs’ network-based identity, see Rian Thum, “Modular History: Identity Maintenance 
before Uyghur Nationalism,” The Journal of Asian Studies 71, no. 3 (n.d.): 627-53. 


387 In 1949, there were roughly three groups of East Turkestani, Kazaks and Chinese in India. First, there were 
traders and pilgrims from East Turkestan, some of whom only cross India briefly during haj and some of whom 
combine pilgrimage with trade, as noted in 1949 newspapers: “till recently regular caravans were coming from 
Yarkand and other Sinkiang towns to Kashmir. These were mostly pilgrims to Mecca who brought with them 
merchandise which they sold in Leh and Srinagar and continued their journey to Mecca via Bombay or Karachi. 
“Refugees from Sinkiang”, Hindustan Times, New Delhi 10/11/49, “Sinkiang Refugees’ Leaders in Delhi” 
Statesman, New Delhi 5/2/50. A smaller number, met in Chapter 2, were ingrained in the Kashmiri and Punjabi 
economy. (See “Ministry of E.A and C.R. References from the Consulate General, Kashgar, regarding grant of 
transit visas and visas for India. Infiltration of Chinese Refugees from Sinkiang into India after the Communist coup 
d’etat,” 5(32) Passport and Visas (PVIJ), 1950 NAI.) Second, there were around 600 Kazaks who ended up in India 
and Pakistan after fleeing war in the ROC, a subject researched by Madhavi and Antara Datta. Third, there was an 
established Chinese trade community, primarily present in in Calcutta and Bombay, as well as a transient population 
of Chinese sailors. 


388 The NAI records that, for a period, 3"4 generation British subjects in Altishahr and Afghans were registered as 
British subjects in order to inflate the ranks of British subjects vis-a-vis Soviet subjects — until this policy was 
reversed, to great confusion, leaving bureaucrats to figure out whether those registered before were now not British 
subjects. This confusion is evident in the case of Abdul Karim of Guma, who was Aksakal despite being Afghani, 
when he journeyed a to Leh in 1939 and began claiming protections and property restitution as a British subject. 
“Registration and protection of British subjects in Sinkiang. Abandonment of registration of Afghan subjects as 
British subjects in Sinkiang. Adoption of Chinese Nationality by Ahmad Jan, Raz Mohammad Khan and 
Habhbullah Jan in Sinkiang,” 51 X, MEA, 1937 NAT 1937. 
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arrested for not holding an Indian visa and held for months before Britain recognized them as 
British subjects with legal right to residence in Kashmir or British India.**? The identity of — and 
allegiance and protections that could be claimed by — borderland people was a perennial issue. 
To borrow a term from James Scott, the Karakorum had long functioned as a frigid ‘Zomia’ into 
which surrounding polities exerted no real power, and the “absolute” identities of persons 
crossing this region were almost impossible to determine. In 1949, however, the new nation-state 
of India was determined to draw and defend its northernmost border. 

The arrival of the East Turkestanis — a borderland people with longstanding ties to both 
sides of the border — pressed two sets of questions in newly-founded India, one concerning right 
to residence and one concerning state obligations towards individuals within the state’s territory. 
First, could cross-border communities determine on which side of the border they would reside? 
Did people have the right to claim belonging in a space, or was their belonging dependent on 
their inclusion in a national community? And, if the latter, could individuals elect to belong to 
the nation or did the state reserve the right to determine national constituents? Were there 
absolute standards for determining inclusion or exclusion? 

Relatedly, what were the obligations from a state towards people residing within its 
territory? Was the state responsible for identifying them, for recognizing their rights, for 
guarding those rights, and for ensuring their wellbeing even when individuals did not have the 
means to provide for themselves? Were there universal obligations beholding all states to protect 
all peoples? Or did this right to protection only extend to the state’s own citizens, individuals 


with whom the state holds a civil contract? 


38 Tid. 
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From Borderland Population to Refugees 


The East Turkestani who showed up on India’s borders in 1949 were not just members of 
a borderland community like their compatriots already settled in Srinagar, but individuals fleeing 
their homeland on account of fear of political persecution. Under the definition of the Geneva 
Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees — signed into being on July 28, 1951, a year and a 
half after their arrival in India— the East Turkestani would seem to qualify as refugees.*°° After 
the PRC was declared on October 1, 1949, the East Turkestan were also possibly stateless.*?! 
When they arrived in India, both the Indian state and the international community were still 
debating the definition of a refugee as well as individual state’s obligations to take in and protect 
designated refugees. The bulk of recent scholarship on refugees in the 1950s focuses on western 
nations’ attitudes towards both European and Asian refugees following World War II; in 1949, 
India was unique as an independent formerly colonized nation with a marginal white population. 
While there were ongoing debates in Europe, the US and white settler states like Australia and 


Canada,*”? it was not clear at this point whether India would adopt the same standards. 


3° The Geneva Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees explains that, “For the purpose of the present 
Convention, the term refugee shall apply to any person who...As a result of events occurring before | January 1951 
and owing to well-founded fear of persecution for reasons of race, religion, nationality, membership of a particular 
social group or political opinion, is outside the country of his nationality and is unable or, owing to such fear, is 
unwilling to avail himself of the protection of that country; or who, not having a nationality and being outside the 
country of his former habitual residence as a result of such events, is unable or, owing to such fear, is unwilling to 
return to it.” Convention relating to the Status of Refugees (adopted 28 July 1951, entered into force 22 April 1954) 
189 UNTS 1 (Refugee Convention) art 1. 


3°! The Chinese Consulate Staff in Calcutta also found themselves temporarily stateless, a consulate without a 
country to represent, “Validity of Chinese Passports,” 28(42), Passports and Visas I (PVD, 1949 NAI. 


32 Laura Madokoro, Elusive Refuge: Chinese Migrants in the Cold War, (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
2016), 2. 
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The extent of debate occurring among Indian decision-makers is evident in portrayal of 
the East Turkestani’s coming arrival in newspaper editorials as well as an October 22, 1949 
missive by K. Zachariah to the Ministry of External Affairs in which he opined that states had 
the right to decide whether or not to grant asylum and the decision cannot be forced on them. 
Zachariah maintained that, it may be “against common practice and against claims of humanity 
to refuse asylum (not necessarily permanent) to those who are escaping for political reasons from 
a country where their life or liberty is in danger, unless there are very strong political or 
financial reasons against it.”** The last part of Zachariah’s statement is key: it might be 
considered good form to accept refugees, but to what degree did sovereign states have universal 
obligations to admit and protect individuals who were neither subjects nor citizens of that state? 
Dominant Forces in Decision-Making 

The question underpinning these concerns is: in a world of sovereign states, what were — 
or where resided —the dominant forces in decision-making? The reception of East Turkestanis in 
India forced discussion of these issues in new nation run by statesmen** who were, until very 
recently, subordinate to their colonial supervisors, and suddenly found themselves free to run the 
show. What factors would they allow to influence policy-making? What forces would they 
prioritize when making decisions? Would they focus on domestic interests, adhering to 
international norms, forging strategic relationships with potential allies, ideological purity, or 
emphasizing humanitarian outreach? Furthermore, what (if any!) forces bound a state’s 


decisions? Was the sovereign state the absolute authority, responsible for holding itself to 


393 NAT PV II 1950 5(32). Emphasis my own. 


3°4 And one stateswoman, Ministry of External Affairs and Nehru’s right-hand woman Lailami Naidu, who 
sometimes seems to run the whole show. 
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internal standards, or were there absolute external standards — and external bodies to enforce the 
rules? Must all states agree to international norms and agreements, like the Refugee Convention 
— to which India was not a signatory? 


Domestic Concerns 


The arrival of the East Turkestani also exacerbated domestic issues. Kashmir was, after 
all, not a secure Indian holding in 1949; as of the writing of this dissertation, some 75 years later, 
the extent and manner of Indian jurisdiction over Kashmir is still contested. 

At independence both India and Pakistan hoped to include the entirety of Kashmir within 
their respective national boundaries. As noted in Chapter 2, Kashmir had long been a Hindu- 
ruled princely state with a majority Muslim population. The princely state itself governed 
multiple suzerain territories, including politically variable Hunza.*”> In 1947, there was no clear 
path for Kashmir acceding to either state and numerous forces engaged in months of open 
fighting and guerrilla-style attacks on oppositional militias and civilians alike. 

In 1948, India and Pakistan sought resolution to the Kashmir conflict at the nascent 
United Nations. After establishment of a United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 
(UNCIP), the UN Security Council passed Resolution 47, mandating withdrawal of forces and 
declaring that the opinion of the residents of Jammu and Kashmir (henceforth J&K) had to be 
consulted in determining national boundaries.*°° While Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
publicly endorsed polling Kashmir and using the results to determine Kashmir’s accession to 


either Pakistan or India, he also held that a referendum could not take place while Pakistani 


3°5 Hunza was neither Muslim nor Hindu-majority, and often played Chinese, India and Pakistan off one another 


39° UN Security Council, Resolution 47 (1948) / [adopted by the Security Council at its 286th meeting], of 21 April 
1948. https://digitallibrary.un.org/record/111955/?In=en Accessed Nov 11, 2022. 
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“irregulars” remained present in Kashmir.*”” At the same time, Kashmiri activists of the 1930s, 
including then J&K Chief Minister Sheik Mohammad Abdullah, were suspected of advocating 


for an independent state of Kashmir.*?8 


Kashmir was de-facto split in half along lines of control, 
with India administrating the area around Srinagar, reachable by the route from Yarkand, and 
Pakistan holding the western regions around Hunza, Gilgit and Baluchistan, reachable by the 
route from Kashgar and Tashkurgan abutting on Afghanistan and crossing the Mintaka Pass 
through what was a historically perilous smuggling route. Buddhist-majority Leh, which had 
retained considerable autonomy even under the Jammu and Kashmir government, was held by 
forces hostile to the Indian government through 1948, when it acceded to the Union of India.*”” 
Today Kashmir is still divided between Pakistan and India, with India’s 2019 move to 
revoke Indian Kashmir’s protected status and forcefully integrate the region into India’s Central 
States provoking domestic and international criticism. A referendum has never taken place. In 
1949 India was still hoping to quietly deal with Kashmir, framing it as a domestic issue. The 


pending arrival of the East Turkestani was immediately realized as internationalizing the issue, 


drawing attention to the fraught nature of Indian control over the Muslim-majority region.4*” 


3°7 "NEHRU URGES U.N. TO POLL KASHMIR; Would Have Supervised Ballot to Decide Accession — Bomb 
Attack by India Reported," The New York Times, 3 November 1947. 


3°8 Sheik Mohd. Abdullah was later suspected of initially pushing for Kashmir to side with India out of a belief that 
this was the state’s best bet for gaining independence. As Pakistan was Islamic, alliance with Pakistan would result 
in Kashmir’s incorporation into Pakistan/loss of the possibility of independence. “Pakistan Division, Developments 
in Kashmir following Sheik Abdulla’s dismissal and detention — reaction in Afghanistan — report from the Indian 
charge d’affaires in Kabul, August 14,” 99171/107, PIII, 1953 NAI. 


3°9 Tid. 


400 Tndia is not wrong. See the polemical depiction of East Turkestanis’ reception in Kashmir in Reapan Tikoo, “Out 
of Kashmir’s Ghetto” The Economic Times,” September 12, 2017. 
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Don’t Give them Visas! 

On account of existing domestic tumult and state struggles to establish sovereignty in the 
international sphere, Indian state-makers gave a knee-jerk reaction when they learned that a band 
of East Turkestanis was headed their way. 

In their bid to assert control over Kashmir, India had kept their inherited half of the 
British Consulate General at Kashgar (Pakistan, much to their ire, occupied the better half of the 
building).*°! The Consul General was 26-year-old Captain R.D. Sathe, a man who would rise to 
become one of India’s top foreign officers, but was at this point a comparatively inexperienced 
and low-ranking officer presiding over a skeletal staff and antiquated equipment. His three 
primary tasks were to keep tabs of political developments in Sinkiang, encourage trans-Kashmir 
trade with India, and attempt to control travel through Kashmir via the issuance of travel papers 
and repeated reminders to Chinese passport holders that visas to Pakistan were valid only for 
travel through the Gilgit route and not for travel through newly-independent India and Indian- 
administered Kashmir. For a while the situation in Sinkiang seemed remarkable stable, and the 
Indian CG’s biggest annoyances were petty slights and rumors started by the Pakistan CG. 

Then, in August 1949 it became clear that the KMT government in Urumqi would 
crumble under the advancing People’s Liberation Army. Sathe hurriedly sent off a telegram to 
the Ministry of External Affairs (MEA) on August 22, asking whether he should grant visas to 


Chinese and Turki officials fleeing the communist advance. 4°? One week later he received a 


4INAT 1947 CA 306. 


402 “References from the Consulate General, Keshgar, regarding grant of transit visas and visas for India- Infiltration 
of Chinese Refugees from Sinkiang into India after the communist camp detene,” 5(32), PVII, 1949 NAI. Sathe was 
26 at the time but will rise to become one of the top diplomats in India, acting as diplomat to China 1966-68. 
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response from New Delhi dissuading him from handing out visas. “It would be embarrassing to 
have an influx of Chinese and Turki officials from Sinkiang into India,” S. N. Sinha of the 
central government informed him. “Have you any idea of the numbers who are likely to ask for 
visas?” However, Sinha allowed, “Individual cases can be given special consideration.”*? 
K.P.S. Menon, with whom both Isa and Mohd. Amin were acquainted from their time in 
Chongging, was similarly unsympathetic.*°* On September 5, Menon wrote in an intra-agency 
missive that he agreed with Sinha’s assessment that Sinkiang was likely to fall to the 
communists.*°° While communist invasion into Kashmir was unlikely due to the formidable 
natural barrier, he noted, India did need to enforce ‘respect for regulations’ regarding entry of 
foreigners into India. Part of his concern was pragmatic — again and again Indian officials would 
voice concern over infiltration of communist agents into Kashmir, as they suspected had 
happened in India’s equally fraught Northeast — but the larger issue at stake was international 
respect for India’s claims to control over Kashmir. Menon’s solution was two-fold. First, as he 
claimed Nehru had suggested to him, India should turn back foreigners in Leh lacking the proper 
travel documents. Their hardships at being forced through the passes in winter would act as a 
message to others, warning potential border hoppers from even contemplating crossing the 


passes without a proper Indian visa. Second, India ought to establish outposts over the Leh route. 


These drastic measures, Menon surmised, would have the added bonus of aiding Indian traders, 


403 Tid. 


404 “Sinkiang Refugees’ Leaders in Delhi” Statesman, New Delhi 5/2/50. “Mr. Mohd Amin leader of party, former 
deputy governor, knew Mr. Menon personally when the latter was India’s Ambassador to China” 


405 NAI 1950 MEA 10(15) CJK. 
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as Turki (assumedly passing over the border without proper documents) wouldn’t be able to 
monopolize trade. 

On September 7, Sathe, who was not informed of Menon’s views, telegrammed the MEA 
requesting consent to evacuate about 100 Turki and Chinese nationals who might wish to seek 
political refuge in India. Sathe also inquired whether he could hint to people known to the 
consulate that they could proceed to Leh without visas. Exactly one week later, a group of 
approximately thirty-two government officials and their families obtained passports in Urumqi 
and telegraphed Sathe informing him that they were coming to Kashgar for Indian visas.* 
Sathe again telegraphed Delhi asking for directions.*°” 

The next day the MEA discussed the issue at length. From the conversations recorded, it 
is clear that statesmen were deliberating not just the particular issue of potential Sinkiang 
refugees, but more fundamental matters still being hashed out in India’s second year of 
independent government. Not only were the East Turkestani the first batch of non-partition 
refugees to step on Indian soil, but India did not yet have a definitive citizenship law.*°8 There 
was no precedent for admitting — or refusing — non-national political refugees seeking safe haven 
in the new nation state. How would India structure its decision? And how would it determine the 
terms of the refugees’ stay? 

By this point, India had already seen one batch of Sinkiang evacuees: the party of 


American CG Urumdi John Paxon. Accompanied by his wife, a 26-year-old attaché and the 


406 NAI 1949 PVII 5(32). 
407 Tbid. 


408 The citizenship act was finally passed in 1955. 
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children of former Sinkiang governor Masud Sabri, Paxon arrived in Kashgar on August 24, flew 
from Kashgar to Leh on September 10, and then departed Leh for New Delhi. The success of the 
party’s 71-day journey to India was much celebrated in press and accompanied by photos of a 
smartly-dressed Mrs. Paxon laughing and talking with her hosts. Sabri’s children went on to 
study in Ankara, and the young attaché was assigned a new post in Bombay.*”” Officials 
wondered whether Sathe’s reports suggested that India ought expect a similar batch of high- 
flying officials stopping to rest and provide some useful PR as they transited through India. 
Sinha opined that, “The CG is obviously at a vantage point and should know best...His 
proposal, however, appears to be fraught with danger. If visas for India are stopped and a few 
select officials are allowed to enter India on the basis of a hint from the CG, can we possibly 
deter other undesirable persons, perhaps masquerading as officials, from entering India? 
Infiltration of Communist agents, whether into Ladakh or Tibet, is most undesirable and we have 
already approached the Ministries of Home Affairs and Defense to tighten up security measures 
at the frontier.” I.S. Chopra, another high official at the MEA, believed however that the 
fundamental concern was not the slight possibility of communist infiltration, but India’s ability 
to make executive decisions in determining who could enter the state’s borders.*!° “The real 
question for decision,” he rebutted, “is whether or not to give political refuge to Turkis and 
Chinese officials from Sinkiang... Information given by CG is not particularly helpful in 
determining the desirability of allowing these officials to come to India, with a view presumably 


to settle down for some time.” 


40° NAI 1949 MEA 253 CJK. See interrogation with Sabri. 


410 This seems to stem from an August rumor that “5000 communists from Sinkiang have infiltrated into Ladakh via 
Karakoram Pass” as noted in 10(15) K MEA 1950 NAI. 
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Chopra’s suggestion was for the CG to not rush into issuing visas but rather conduct 
investigation to determine the identity and antecedents of applicants and take measures to 
exclude “undesirable elements,” or individuals whose presence would not be beneficial to India’s 
interests, from “gaining admission into India.” Chopra thus framed the issue as a question of 
India asserting sovereignty over its borders. He also raised a second matter: did the personal 
identity of a refugee matter? Was a state obliged to provide asylum to any asylum-seekers that 
crossed its borders, or only ‘desirables’? 

Fateh Singh, Deputy Secretary of Home Affairs, declared that the “present policy is not 
to allow foreigners into India to settle down here, so we cannot offer them visas. The number 
involved — 50 — is also fairly large.” However, he did offer one concession: “We can grant 
temporary visas if they are proceeding to some place outside of India [if] some individual merits 
special consideration.” After this, a joint decision was reached — unless an individual merited 
special consideration, they were not to be granted a visa for India. India, the statesmen decided, 
commanded control over her borders and had no obligation to provide refuge to everyone who 
sought safe haven. 

Statesmen concurrently debated a related issue: what to do with 200-odd traders and pilgrims 
from Sinkiang stranded in Leh after fighting between Leh rebels and the Indian Army broke out 
in 1947.*!! The area was now secured, but the pilgrims had not been able to secure passage on 
boats to Mecca in 1949. On September 23, 1949 the Army Headquarters informed Delhi that 


they would ask non-passport holding individuals to leave by October 25 and give them a permit 


411 Relatedly, the Indian government struggled to process East Turkestani stuck in Bombay upon return from haj 
who had been traveling on ROC passports that were no longer valid for entry into Sinkiang or China proper. NAI 
1950 MEA 10(15) CJK. 
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for up to 8 months if they could not leave by then, as closure of the passes would make further 
travel impossible until spring.*! A September 27 letter to Western Command disclosed that an 
attempt to ascertain which Leh-bound pilgrims held proper papers revealed that members of this 
group held all sorts of documentation, including passports with visas, passports without visas, 
passports with visas to Pakistan, passports with visas granted by the British consulate general, 
tehsildar (travel passes) granted by the Aksakal of Yarkand, and no papers of all. +!’ Bona-fide 
travelers and pilgrims were traditionally exempt from visas requirements, but it was deemed a 
threat to Indian sovereignty if individuals believed they could travel to India-claimed Kashmir on 
a Pakistani visa. Delhi’s directive concerning new entrants to Army HQ in the north was 
unequivocal: “You will NOT now permit visitors who do NOT possess visa/passport signed by 
the INDIAN CG Kashgar to enter the state territory.”4!* 

The following day, Principal Secretary of the J&K Government V. Narayanan reminded the 
national government that the journey from Kashmir to Kashgar took forty days and winter would 
soon close the 18,000-foot passes. A return journey this late in the season was physically not 
possible due to weather conditions over which the government exercised no control. Narayanan 
conceded, “Next year we can stiffen the regulations and make known through our CG that no 
one would be permitted to enter our territory without a passport.” Once again, government 


actions were constrained by natural forces. 


412 NAI 1949 MEA 253 CJK. 
413 Thid. 


414 NAT 1950 MEA 10(15) CJK. 
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On September 27, the Ministry of External Affairs telegrammed definitive instructions to the 
CG at Kashgar stating, “We are not in favor of giving political refuge to Turkis and Chinese 
Officials. Individual cases may be considered on strong compassionate grounds but such cases 
with full information should be referred for decision to Government. In NO repeat NO case 
should requirement for visas be dispensed with.”4!> Yet there was one important concession: as 
India was still attempting to revitalize trade with Kashgar, traders, merchants, and pilgrims 
stopping in India on their way to Haj in Mecca were to be allowed in without visas.*!° 

Unfortunately for India, the telegraph equipment at the Kashgar Consulate stopped 
working on September 26. Communications were not up and running again until October 10, 
when Sathe sent a follow-up telegram stating that he was still waiting on an official reply 
concerning visas and permissions for emigrants and non-official evacuees.*!” Sathe further 
informed the Ministry of External Affairs that he had issued visas to “Mohd. Amin former Vice- 
Governor Sinkiang and ISABEG former Secretary General Sinkiang Provincial Government and 
their party of 82. Half of them possess authority to travel but, due to leaving Urumgi in a rush, 
not proper passports.” Their party was expected to arrive in Leh around the first week of 
November. “Kindly permit entry of whole party,” he implored.*!® 


Fateh Singh was deeply displeased, but there was little he could say beyond instructing 


Sathe to not grant any more visas. 


415 NAT 1949 PVII 5(32). 
416 Statesman 28/10/1949. 


417 NAT 1949 MEA 253 CJK. 


418 NAT 1949 PVII 5(32). 
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Borderlands, Not Borders 


Keeping the refugees out was, at this point, highly impractical. First, Indian state-makers 
were still determining the contours of national jurisdiction. As Jammu and Kashmir (J&K) was 
not part of India’s Central States, there was confusion over whether national laws, particularly 
those concerning registration and restriction of foreigners, legally extended to the Karakorum.*!” 
On September 11, Menon declared that the Registration of Foreigners Act of 1939 covered 
foreigners found within J&K.*° His colleagues were not so confident. On October 2, the Home 
Department reminded him that Kashmir was not one of Central States, and their office was not 
sure India could apply the Central Acts. Their best recourse, they suggested, was to check with 
the Ministry of States to ascertain whether Kashmir had enacted an act similar to the Indian 
Passport Act of 1920.47! 

If state ministers were not certain of the state’s stance, then wherein lied ultimate 
authority? Notable here is also a sense of imperative to abide by the laws; for India to be taken 
seriously as a state outside its borders, Indian statesman felt that they had to follow the book to 
the letter within. 

Even if the Central Acts applied to Kashmir and the Indian government was entirely sure 
that it had solid legal grounds to keep out the incoming East Turkestani, the state was also 


limited by its own undeveloped infrastructure. There were no border posts at Leh. The small 


settlement, which was entirely isolated in winter, had but a handful of police. Discussion of 


419 10(15) K MEA 1950 NAT; Niraja Gopal Jayal “Reconfiguring Citizenship In Contemporary India” Journal Of 
South Asian Studies, (2019) 42:1, 33-50, 


PON AT 1949 CJK 253 CJK. 


1 Thid. 
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establishing an army outpost at Leh started only after the East Turkestani were well on their 
way.’”” And while Leh was the first major settlement on the Indian side of the border, the town is 
also nearly 200 km from the foothills of the mountains dividing Sinkiang and India. The exact 
location of the border itself is vague — somewhere atop the mountain ridges, thousands of meters 
above the nearest road. These factors combined meant that stopping individuals at the frontier 
was a Sisyphean task, and India could only hope to apprehend them once they were within well 
the borders. At this point they could claim to have arrived months or years ago, a claim the 
government would have difficulty disproving.*” 


Identity and Control at the Borderlands 


The state’s difficulty was compounded by border crossers’ ability to claim a multitude of 
identities. This practice does not necessarily denote intentional deception through masking of 
true identities or intentions but rather reflects that, as demonstrated with Mohd. Amin in the 
1930s, many identities, particularly the trader-pilgrim-political refugee triad, were not mutually 
exclusive. For centuries, Hajis had self-financed their pilgrimage through trading goods along the 
way, blurring the line between categories of travelers.**+ Border-hopping and embarking on Haj 
to wait out political chaos in Altishahr — and paying for that journey through trade — was a 
common variant of this practice. Sathe noted a similar pattern among 1949 visa-seekers, with 


political refugees accompanied by servants and porters carrying goods to sell in India.47> As 


422 British Foreign Office. 371F (SE Asia) Kazak Refugees from Tibet 


#23 To HQ western command, 27 Sep 1949, No. 189 subject “resumption of trade ladakh-srinagar” in NAI 1949 CJK 
253, repeated complaints by Sathe. 


4 


4 Conversation with Rian Thum, concerning “pilgrims” in Xinjiang October 2017. 


“Sin NAI 1950 CJK 253. 
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bona-fide pilgrims and merchants were exempt from visa regulations, migrants’ selective 
presentation of different aspects of their identity could entirely undermine Indian attempts to 
identify and exclude political refugees. 

India was also forced to contend with the possibility that, along with Chinese Nationals, 
potential Indian citizens — former British Indian subjects who likely did not possess post-1947 
Indian identification documents — might also flee the communist advance in Sinkiang. How 
could the state correctly identify legitimate Indian nationals and ensure that they did not further 
enflame the Kashmir issue by refusing entrance to legal residents? In a November 14 intra- 
office memo, the MEA determined that, following talks between CS Jha at the MEA and 
Director of the Intelligence Bureau W. Sing, the ministry would place Indian nationals arriving 
from Sinkiang without passports or other travel docs in the same category as refugees and other 
foreign nationals for the purposes of checking and interrogation. In short, India had no reliable 
way to determine the nationality of anyone arriving over the passes. This severely hampered 
potential government efforts to block the entry of East Turkestani. 

Compounding this problem was the age-old issue of determining individual identities, 
especially in a region and an era when few people used surnames. East Turkestani traditionally 
took the father’s name as one’s family name, and individuals with identical names abounded: a 
1940-1941 list of forty-one British subject refugees from Sinkiang has four individuals by the 
name Abdul Aziz. Each instance is underlined in the original document, suggesting that the 


government official responsible for these files was desperately trying to determine if these were 
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all the same person or different people all holding the same common name.*”® This list also 
contains several individuals sharing names with individuals in Mohd. Amin’s orbit, and, as noted 
in Chapter 2, there were at least two Mohd. Amins who were not Mohd. Amin of Keriya 
apprehended on suspicion of being the former Emir of Khotan. 

The possibility for confusion was even greater with women, whose identities were often 
recorded using just a given name and an honorific, such as Begum or Khanim.*’ One file 
contains the inscrutable identifier “Haji Khanim Haji,” which is not a personal name at all but 
simply denoted the bearer as one who has performed haj and is wife of a man who has also 
performed haj. Another is listed with the equally unhelpful appellation “Khanum Begum,” or 


‘Madam Muslim woman of high class.’4 


Throughout the Indian archives, there is a thin veneer 
of control over a very real inability to track people, especially those who could move in and out 


of different communities.*?? 


Skirting Potential Backlash 


The identity of these particular refugees also presented India with a dilemma. Initial 
telegrams from Sathe simply informed the MEA that these were ‘government officials.’ But 


which government officials were they? Was the MEA to expect persons of power and 


46 List of Deportees from Sinkiang During 1940-41 in NAI 1941 MEA 36 Deporation of British Indian subjects 
from Sinkiang, their maintenance in transit and amount of maximum compensation fixed for loss of life, out of the 
proceeds of Tungan gold. 


47 For example, NAI 1954 F.7(15) — K Evacuation of one Mst. Amina Begum and her Children to Pakistan, which 
may or may not refer to Amina Bugra. 


48 NAI 1948 MEA-K 21 Payment by the Kashmir Residency Sub-treasury to Certain Central Asian trades in 
Srinagar against similar credits received in Sinkiang dollars into the Kashgar treasury. 


4 


2° NAI 1949 MEA 253 CJK on trade figures: “there have, of course, been a number of persons who have gone to 
Leh without visas ...the real volume of trade would therefore be much greater than that stated above” 
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importance, insignificant peons, or rabble-rousers whom the Chinese consulate in Calcutta would 
be reluctant to take in? It wasn’t until mid-October that Sathe revealed their identities to the 
MEA, clarifying that he has granted visas and written a letter of introduction for both “Mr. 
Mohammed Amin, former Vice Governor of Sinkiang, together with his party and Mr. Isa Yusaf 
Beg, former Sec General of Sinkiang Provincial Government, together with his party (both 
parties numbering 75 persons).*°° 47 individuals are in possession of passports, and the 
remaining 28 have been given a certificate by the Commander in Chief of Sinkiang permitting 
them to proceed to Mecca on Haj via India on the grounds of his letter and a [second] letter from 
the Commissioner for Foreign Affairs Tihwa requesting me to grant them an entry visa for India 
on the grounds of his letter.” Sathe received both letters, along with personal letters from General 
Tu, Chief Commander of Chinese Army in Sinkiang in a government mail bag sealed by Sd. Liu 
Tsze Yung and the Foreign Commissioner on September 14, 1949. The letters from General Tu 
declared that, “Messrs Amin and Isabak are going with their families to India or Pakistan for a 
rest with the approval of the Sinkiang Provincial Government.” While this did not provide 
definitive answer as to the travelers’ intended length of stay in India, the general did confirm that 
their travel was officially sanctioned, noting that, “Their passports have been issued. The other 
persons who go with the aforementioned two gentlemen have obtained a pass permit from the 
Sinkiang Garrison Headquarters. I shall be grateful if you will kindly assist them and them visas 
for entry when they arrive at Kashgar.” 
The letter for Isa clarifies: 

“The bearers of this letter Mr. Isa, Fatima, Erkin, Erselan, Yalqin, Ilgar, Emin 


Jan, Folat, Haji Yaqub, Habir, Otkur, Sattar, Qurban, Saljuk, Malik, Abdullah, 
Rabidullah, Hamdulla, Abdul Rahim, Pathidin, Muhammeddin, Hamdullah, 
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Oyqur, Sultan, Eminboy, Chingiz Khan, Hamid, Gengje, Limojung, Guloying, 
Liyena, Habib, Atila, Kutluk, are going to Mecca for pilgrimage passing through 
Tihwa, Karashar, Kashgar and Khotan. Expiration Date Sep 14 1949 to 31‘ Nov 
1949. They carry their own baggages and 12 pistols.” 
And in regards to Mohd. Amin, General Tu wrote: 
This is to certify that the bearer of this Military passport Mr. Mohammed Amin, 
Mrs. Amin, Mrs. Fatima, Mr. Abdul Karim Haji, Mohammed Yaqub, Mrs. Zainab 
Mohammed Yusaf, Muhaydin, Abdul Rahman, Rajab, Sidiq Amin, Abdul Majid, 
Abdul Rauf, Abdul Latif, Muharam Qari, Ramal, Rislaet, Reshad, Nijad, Murad, 
Niaz, and Yusaf are going to Mecca for pilgrimage passing through Tihwa, 
Karashar, Aqsu, Kashgar and Khotan. Expiration Date Sep 14 1949 to 31“ Nov 
1949. They carry their own baggages and 5 pistols.”4?! 
Sathe’s communique was supplemented by a December 8 telegraph from the 
Republic of China Consulate in Calcutta. The [erstwhile] Ambassador informed the MEA 
that some Chinese officials and officers were on their way to India via Ladakh and asked 
that the Indian government please permit their entry and accord them facilities during and 
after crossing the border.*32 
Together these letters advanced the idea that their bearers had the full support of the 
Chinese government, including from individuals who seem to be retaining their authority in the 
face of regime change (indeed General Tu did enter into service of the CCP). They also 
established the men’s identities as not mere lackeys but persons of consequence in whose welfare 
the Chinese state had vested interest. It seemed there might be repercussions for India if India did 


not extend due respect, especially as the individuals in question were merely “taking a rest” and 


“passing through” India on Haj. 
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The identity of the other individuals named in the letters was not so easy for India to 
verify. While a number of the names in the list, like the Abdul brothers in Mohd. Amin’s party, 
should look familiar after their appearance in Chapter 2, others, like Abdullah, Rabidullah, 
Hamdulla and Hamdullah of Isa’s party, were impossibly ubiquitous. As the Srinagar 
government wrote to Sachdev, “There are no means available by which we can class any of these 
foreigners in any list of suspected foreigners, especially those belonging to Chinese Turkistan, 
nor is it possible to verify the antecedents of these foreigners.”’4*? Sachdev’s efforts to follow up 
resulted in exasperation from S.L. Dar of Home Affairs, who reminded him of the impossibility 
of ascertaining individual identity when multiple persons were listed on a single passport.**4 

And last, but certainly not least: the refugees already had visas in hand. Singh ultimately 
determined that holding valid papers issued by an Indian CG entitled individuals to entry into 
India.**> India was beholden to honor written guarantees given by state officials. 

In 1949 India was still a young state and was still in the process of cultivating legitimacy 
and respect on the international stage. Most high-level government officials had also transitioned 
over from the British administration. Trained as they were in the British’ rule-bound approach to 
state-making, they had a tendency see India’s legitimacy as a state as tied to ‘acting like a state’ 
— including honoring government promises. This behavior is not universal among new states. 
Yet because early Indian administration was often so rule-bound, East Turkestanis with 


experience interacting with Indian officials understood that, if they could solicit a written 
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promise, they could possibly force the state to grant them certain protections or rights. On 
account of this, Indian administrators walked a thin line between undertaking commitments with 
unforeseeable implications or future obligations, and executing decisions that could be 
interpreted as inhumane or uncivil. 

The latter was important as there was one more factor influencing India’s decision to 
admit the East Turkestani: the high possibility that refugees would die if they were turned away 
and forced back over the passes during winter. While the presence of the refugees in India may 
be “embarrassing,” their death after being turned away at the border would be doubly so, 
especially if they were high-profile officials. In terms of India’s international image, the worst 
thing that refugees could do was threaten to die on Indian soil due to depravations or forced 
transit in harsh conditions. The death of several refugees forced back over the borders during 
WWII led to international embarrassment for British India; this was a scenario India sought to 
avoid.*°6 
Reluctant Reception 

India’s statesmen decided that, given these factors, India’s best option was to create a 
facade of control and admit the East Turkestanis who showed up in India’s borderlands. The 
MEA alighted upon a convenient legal justification for their new stance: a number of the 
travelers were without passports; ergo they were exempt from Indian Passport Rules of 1921.43” 

After deciding to admit the East Turkestani, the government was forced to determine 


what to do with them following their arrival. Specifically, India had to establish what obligations 


436 NAT 1938 X 542-38 Refugees from Russia and Chinese Turkistan. 
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the state held towards foreigners admitted into its territory and what rights were due to refugees 
once they stepped onto Indian soil. Which party, for example, was responsible for a refugee’s 
maintenance? Ought a refugee have freedom of movement within the state? And would India, as 
Singh feared, “be landed with these persons indefinitely”?*7® 

In British India, the general policy was to admit refugees who posed no threat to the state 
as long as the movement of peoples remained on a small scale. A 1938 discussion on Soviet and 
Turkestani refugees explained that, “Generally speaking, refugees who appeared unobjectionable 
were allowed to proceed to India in the hope that they would be allowed [either] to settle down in 
some other country willing to receive [them] or seek employment in India.” Yet the same 
document includes a catch: “Once an isolated refugee is brought in to Gilgit it would be 
incumbent on the Govt. of India to pay for his maintenance ect...”49? Several bands of East 
Turkestani and Kazaks uprooted by conflict in the 1930s and 1940s were financially supported 
by the British Indian government — often at considerable inconvenience and expense.*? Abdul 
Karim and his family, for example, were maintained by the British Indian government in the 
town of Damoh for over three years, from 1942-1945.*4! Now that Karim was about to appear on 


the border of independent India, would the state be obligated to ensure his maintenance again? 


438 NAI 1949 PVII 5(32). 
489 NAT 1938 X 542. 


440 See, for example, discussion of the 600 Kazak refugees who arrive in 1942: “Expenditure on Maintenance of 
Kazaks at Bhopal,” 674, CA, 1946 NAI. Other examples include a party of Sarikol-Tashkurgan border guards in 
1945: “Disturbances in Sarikol area, south Sinkiang. Attack on tashkurgan by one thousand armed men headed by 
Russians from Murghab. Arrival of refugees at Kalamdarchi Scout Post, Gilgit. Suspension of despatch of Chinese 
and Consulate mails from Misgar,”400, CA, 1945 NAI; NAI 1946 432-CA. 
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in his allowance and his ultimate repatriation to Sinkiang. Cancellation of restriction orders. Chinese government 
will meet the cost of maintenance with effect from the date of cancellation of restriction orders. Decision that the 
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Many in the government thought not. K. Zachariah and others rushed to reframe the 
discussion of refugees in India. Instead of the arrival of refugees placing a government under 
obligation to ensure their well-being, the government may choose, they contented, both whether 
to grant asylum out of benevolence, and to determine the terms of the refugees’ stay.” 
On October 31, the Ministry of External Affairs convened an emergency Inter-Ministerial 
meeting to discuss the impending arrival of the East Turkestani. The meeting was attended by 
important officers across the government — Vishu Sahay, Secretary of Kashmir affairs; J.D. 
Kapadia and Shaw of Home Defense; S. Ganesan from State; Fateh Singh of Home Affairs; 
Waryam Singh, Deputy Director of the Intelligence Bureau; C.S. Jha, I.S. Chopra and S. Sinha of 
the Ministry of External Affairs; and Colonel Nanda and Squadron Leader Seth of the Joint 
Intelligence Committee — and overseen by MEA Deputy Secretary Leilamani Naidu, Nehru’s 
right-hand woman and manager of India’s foreign affairs extraordinaire.“4* Together they 
determined the following: 
1. The Ministry of External Affairs has developed an “understanding... that those 
refugees without travel documents from Sinkiang should also be allowed to enter 
Indian territory” 

2. There is no reason for the Government of India to assume responsibility. Even if it 
did, Leh does not have enough resources to sustain 500 extra people (including the 


200 thwarted Hajis still stranded in Leh and 200 white Russians formerly affiliated 
with the American consulate Urumqi and reported to be on their way) for the 


Haji should communicate direct with the Chinese Consul, New Delhi in regard to his journey, expenses, and 
repatriation,” 395 CA, MEA, 1942. 


442 And following discussion NAI 1949 PVII 5(32); see also NAI 1949 CJK 303 and “Refugees from Sinkiang” by 
our special correspondent, Hindustan Times, New Delhi, 10.11.49. 


443 Tha went on to become Indian Ambassador to Turkey and signs the treaty of friendship between the two countries 
in December 1951. Lailama Naidu was the daughter of Sarojini Naidu, Indian freedom fighter and first woman 
president of the Indian National Congress (another power triad family — her sister Padmaja Naidu was a member of 
parliament and later governor of West Bengal). Naidu often speaks directly for Nehru and seems to actually manage 
most foreign affairs. 
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winter.*“+ Therefore, India should try to push everyone on to Srinagar before 
November 15, when the Leh-Srinagar pass closes. 

3. Individuals holding passports but no visa should be given a 3-month visa. Those not 
holding passports should be provided with a local document authorizing a 3-month 
stay. All individuals should be registered under Foreign Registration Act. 

4. Undesirables should be detained at Srinagar to be sent back to Sinkiang or deported to 
another [unspecified] state. 

While those present determined that India was not responsible for maintaining the 
refugees in theory, no consensus was arrived at concerning which entity would pay for the 
refugees’ keep in practice: the refugees themselves, the Government of India, or the local 
government in Jammu and Kashmir.**° Very few underlying issues were addressed at this 
meeting; the government’s grand strategy seemed to be adopting to a provisionary solution and 
staving off any long-term commitments or, as phrased by Nehru concerning a related matter, 
“here also nothing should be done for the present and till some objection is raised.”**° Perhaps 
the refugees would simply transit through India on their way to Mecca and India would not be 
pressed to establish an official refugee policy. 

The most decisive policies ended up originating from the local government of Jammu 
and Kashmir. In 1949, the region was home to thousands of displaced persons from Pakistan- 


controlled Kashmir and the local government was still re-establishing a semblance of stability 


following the partition wars.*4’ The heads of state did not want destitute refugees dying on the 


444 These White Russians had fought on behalf of the KMT and then allied with American Consulate Urumqi 
Employee and undercover CIA agent Douglas Mackiernan. They fled to Barkol in Eastern Sinkiang with Kazaks 
met later in this chapter. Their story is told in Charles Kraus, To Die on the Steppe. 
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streets of Srinagar to compound existing tensions; they also did not want to pay for their upkeep 
out of local coffers. And thus they pressed the national government to delineate official policies 
and commit to directing national funds. 

On November 12, Home Minister of J&K D.P. Dhar**® wrote to Ganesan inquiring 
whether migrants should be concentrated in one camp to keep them under watch, or if they could 
be lodged wherever accommodation was available. Furthermore, he asked, should 
accommodation and rations be provided free of cost to those without resources? Dhar suggested 
that those who had insufficient personal resources could be housed at the two caravanserais 
traditionally used by East Turkestani traders, one at Saffakadal (known now as the Yarkandi 
Serai) and the other near Karan Nagar. On November 16, Ganesan informed Chief Secretary of 
J&K A.J. Kidwai that the refugees could be kept in the serai, but it was not necessary to place 
them in a formal camp as, “the intention is that they should be allowed to shift for themselves 
when they arrive in Srinagar and no arrangements are to be made either by the Gov India or by 
the J&K government either for setting up camps or for providing them with rations. We do not 
see why we should spend money on these uninvited guests.”*4° 

The Indian national government, it is clear, hoped the refugee problem would disappear 
on its own. But, as Delhi is 800 kilometers from Srinagar, this issue primarily affected national 
statesmen only in a political sense. For the Jammu and Kashmir government, however, this issue 
presented an immediate challenge, and the regional government was thus motivated to press for 


an official policy. Given that refugees had proved quite costly in the past, J&K’s most pressing 


448 T).P. Dhar later rose through political ranks, became a close and trusted advisor of Indira Gandhi and was heavily 


involved in foreign politics in the 1970s. 
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concern was not discerning the identity of these refugees, but determining which level of 
government would be obliged to pay for their maintenance during their stay in Kashmir: the 
national government, or J&K? Various local officials continued to press the issue over the next 
several years. Their insistence that the national government fund the refugees’ maintenance 
actually pushed through some of India’s clearest resolutions concerning admittance, registration, 
emergency medical care, and transportation of refugees. Sometimes the most significant 
government decisions aren’t driven by ideology, or even set into motion by the parties most 
affected (here the East Turkestani) but based on expediency, thrift or the management of 


minutiae. 


Arrival 

Once preparations were in place, and the central government had braced itself for the 
arrival of the East Turkestani, they waited. And waited. For a month it seemed as if the refugee 
crisis has simply dissipated. In late October a number of KMT officers and Chinese officials 
showed up not in Leh but in Pakistan-controlled Azad Kashmir.*°° Were these the refugees that 
were predicted to descend upon India? Has India’s international refugee crisis been averted? 

Several weeks later clarification arrived: these were members of a second group of 
displaced KMT officers. This party was primarily comprised of Chinese officers intent on 
heading to Taiwan who had initially attempted to reach the ROC capital of Nanjing through 
Gansu only to find their way blocked by the advancing PLA, after which they turned tail and fled 


west along the Kashgar-Tashkurgan-Mintaka-Gilgit route holding passports issued by the Office 


450 “Grant of Transit Visas for India to Chinese officials and their families coming from Sinkiang via Pakistan en 
route to China,” 5(105), PVII, 1949 NAI. 
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of the Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, Sinkiang. *! From Gilgit they flew to Peshawar by 
plane. Their chosen means of exit signals these as evacuees flush with funds and connections. 
The ROC Embassy in Delhi informed the MEA that the individuals wished to proceed to Taiwan 
through India. Would India grant them transit visas? Given that their travel was endorsed by their 
embassy and they appeared to have no designs on prolonged stay in India, the government 
granted most members of the group two-month visas and issued instructions that they were to 
travel directly to Calcutta where the ROC embassy will arrange for their ship to Taiwan.**” 
Within months, this batch of KMT officials disappears from the Indian archives. 

But what about the other group supposedly marching on Kashmir? 

Starting in September, Indian newspapers ran rumors of 300 caravans carrying 
merchandise to India.*°? In later October the Calcutta-based Nationalist elaborated on the reports, 
claiming, “these are mostly pilgrims to Mecca who brought with them merchandise which is sold 
in Leh (Ladakh) and Srinagar and continued on their journey to Mecca via Bombay or 
Karachi.... The Deputy Governor of Xinjiang passed through Srinagar to Mecca a few months 
ago. The Kashmir Government have built a special caravan serai to enable people coming from 
Central Asia to reside in Srinagar. For centuries travelers and merchants from Central Asia have 
been coming to India through the Leh route but there was a temporary suspension of traffic 


following the raider’s activities in the Zojila pass, on the Leh-Srinagar route, last year.” The 


451 Wang Zengshan of the Near East Delegation was among them. Wang, however, traveled to Karachi and from 
there to Istanbul. Wang Zengshan, Xin zheng jiyao [Meeting Notes of the Xinjiang Government], Dihua i.e. Urumqi: 
n.p., 1946-49), in Wang Zengshan Papers, National University of Singapore Central Library. 
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Indian national government was, understandably, somewhat perplexed. No one had seen the 
deputy governor of Xinjiang. And were these caravans of pilgrims, traders, or political refugees? 

It turns out, they were all of the above. On November 25 the anticipated East Turkestani 
began trickling over the border; by December 11 there were 291 East Turkestani refugees; by 
January, 789.44 

After obtaining passports in Urumqi, Mohd. Amin and Isa’s group had headed to Kashgar 
to pick up family members, political associates and Indian visas before doubling back to 
Karghilik and embarking on the path over the pass. Ten days out the two leaders were stopped on 
the Chinese side of the border. Mohd. Amin and Isa were detained and taken back to the Sanju 
pass where they were tortured and locked up while the guards waited for escort soldiers to collect 
them and march them to uncertain fates at the hands of the PLA. One of the guards was swayed 
to release the duo in exchange for goods they had hoped to trade in India.*° After their near 
escape, they decided to travel separately from their families, posing as traders, to better evade 
Chinese detection.*°® On December 11, 1949 Isa and Mohd. Amin finally stumbled into Leh. The 


1500-mile journey took three months of trekking over the “most difficult route in the world’4°” 
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including crossing 18,000-foot passes in winter.*>* A number of the original party died on the 
way and dozens more arrived in Leh with severe frostbite.*? 

Once again, physical conditions — and the possibility of a public relations disaster if 
refugee-seekers were to die on Indian soil — pushed the government’s hand.*© Isolated Leh 
barely had enough provisions to sustain the existing population, and both housing and medical 
attention were in scarce supply. The MEA determined that, even though the land route was 
closed, the newly-arrived East Turkestani would have to be evacuated to Srinagar. The Royal 
Indian Airforce began doing one run from Leh to Srinagar each week, airlifting refugees in 


critical condition.*°! 


While Mohd. Amin waited for his family in Leh, Isa accompanied the first 
batch to Srinagar, where his7-yer-old daughter was unsuccessfully treated for frostbite. 4°* In 
Srinagar the East Turkestani were treated like bona-fide refugees: the J&K government sent out 
delegations to meet them and facilitated accommodation in Serai Safal Kadar, where they were 
provided with basic rations and medical care free of charge. The J&K revenue minister and 
director of food control checked up on them in mid-December to calculate rations — and the cost 


of their stay to the state.4 


458 “Refugees Daily Pouring in, Trek to Kashmir in Blinding Blizzards from Sinkiang” A. B. Patrika, Calcutta 
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Who’s Who in Kashmir, 1950** 


Once immediate crisis was adverted, the state started registering individuals. On 
December 16, the MEA informed the J&K government that Mr. G.R. Thappa, Deputy Inspector 
General of Police-Kashmir, had been invested with the authority to issue temporary visas valid 
for three months stay in India and provided with both a rubber stamp and one hundred copies 
each of visa application forms and return of entry/transit visas. There were, however, two glaring 
problems with this approach: first, there were already far more than one hundred visa-less East 
Turkestani in Kashmir. As noted above, 291 East Turkestani had arrived by December 11, and 
the Consul General in Kashgar had only issued 84 visas.*® And second, the state had no 
mechanism to track people outside of Kashmir. By December 16, the Statesman reported that 
some new arrivals from Sinkiang had already departed Kashmir. After interviewing East 
Turkestani in Srinagar the journalist reported that, “The Chinese Turkistan Association in 
Kashmir has expressed thanks to the state government for making satisfactory arrangements for 
the stay of emigrants including traders and intending pilgrims to Mecca from Chinese Turkestan, 
Sinkiang, in Srinagar... The number of emigrants from Central Asia to Kashmir during the last 
few months is stated to have been over 600, some of whom some have already left for different 
parts of India and to Mecca. Some of them are still in Ladakh.” 4° On March 23, Mohd. Amin 
informed officials that 154 individuals returned to Turkestan after arriving in Ladakh. It is 


possible that these individuals went back over the passes; however, their actual return is noted 


464 Tn reference to files compiled in the 1920s and 30s by the British Indian administration entitled “Who’s Who in 
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nowhere in the archives and it is equally possible that they forged on without proper papers, 
especially given that the passes were usually impassible until June. Again, bona fide traders and 
pilgrims were not consistently subject to the normal passport and visa regulations and, even 
today, it is not possible to track every East Turkestani who arrived in 1949-1950. It was October 
28, 1950 before the MEA had a full list of East Turkestani residing just in Srinagar, and they 
never did compile a list of East Turkestani in other regions.*°7 

Until October 1950, the Indian government relied on reports provided by Mohd. Amin.*© 
On March 23, he informed the government that there were currently 635 East Turkestani present 
in Leh and Srinagar with 377 males, 133 females, 111 children of school age and 34 infants. In 
terms of occupation, the group was comprised of five political leaders, 35 government officials 
including two doctors and one vet, 12 religious leaders, 69 merchants, 42 skilled workers and 
186 farmers. Among them were 77 individuals who were orphans, invalid, aged or sick and 190 
people who were absolutely destitute and in need of immediate relief. 

The core group, particularly those included in Mohd. Amin and Isa’s family parties, was 
comprised of individuals we have seen many times before. Isa’s entourage included Polat Kadir 
and Sattar Magbul, journalists he collaborated with in Urumai after leaving the KMT 
government. Mohd. Amin’s ‘family party’ included Abdul Karim’s son Yunus, although Abdul 
Karim is curiously missing (did he die enroute? Slip into local society in Srinagar? Or return to 
his silk shop in Amritsar?) from accounts; also accompanying them was Masud Sabri’s nephew 


Adam Sabri and ex-Kashgar superintendent of police Abaidullah, the son of Alim Haji and 
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nephew of Mohd. Amin’s personal assistant Abdul Ghaffar Haji who first appeared in this story 
(albeit unnamed) when he accompanied Ghaffar, Amina, and Mohd. Amin’s children on Haj in 
1935.*°° Politics was still a family business. 

As for the rest, there is very little information beyond their names and ages. 
Immediate Advocacy 

When they first set foot in Kashmir, what was it that Isa and Mohd. Amin wanted beyond 
immediately escaping the Chinese Communists through the [politically] safest route possible? 
What were the 787 other individuals who followed them hoping for when they hazarded their 
lives to cross the Karakorum? And what did they understand to be possible for them in India? 

It is important to remember that their flight to India was not premeditated. For most of 
1949 East Turkestani nationalists had been occupied with Soviet designs on Sinkiang’s economy 
and state politics, especially after Burhan’s installation and the sidelining of Turkic nationalists 
such as Isa. The advance of the Chinese communists caught them nearly unawares. This is not 
because they were short sighted — so swift was the advancement of the PLA that KMT generals 
who had hoped they could flee through Gansu were forced to turn around and exist Sinkiang via 
Pakistan. In the summer of 1949 no East Turkestani (save actual traders and pilgrims) would 
have predicted they would soon flee to India. Just a few months later, when nearly a thousand 
East Turkestani found themselves in Kashmir with the passes closed for the winter, what did they 


envision as their next step? 
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Later writing and retelling in East Turkestani history suggest that India was just a 
stopping point, with the refugees’ stay summed up in a sentence or two.*”° But we should 
understand by this point that, just as Mohd. Amin shifted his political stance multiple times — 
from Turkic nationalist to willing collaborator with the Tungans, from virulently anti-Chinese to 
collaborating with the KMT -— that history is often written from hindsight, and later narratives do 
not always accurately capture intentions in the moment. 

Contemporary writing and documentation suggest that Isa and Mohd. Amin hoped to 
receive temporary refuge until they figured out where to go or what to do next.*7! On December 
14, 1949 Isa and Mohd. Amin wrote a letter seeking an audience with Indian Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru in which they presented themselves as “we the representatives of the National 
Government” of “East Turkistan, recently [fallen] to the Chinese Communists.”4”” They had, 
they explain, “‘just entered Ladakh as refugees on our way to India” and wished to see the PM in 
his capital and apprise him of the details of their journey. 

The January 19, 1950 Indian Intelligence Service interview with Isa in Srinagar reported 
that he was waiting for Mohd. Amin to arrive from Leh and “on his arrival we will decide about 
our future plan of action. I have brought my family with me. We might like to publish a 


newspaper and a journal and would engage ourselves in making efforts to secure jobs to our 
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refugee brethren, who have come distressed circumstances from Sinkiang.’’4”? From this 
response, it would seem Isa had at least mid-term plans for staying in Kashmir. Isa also revealed 
during this interview that there were a number of men in the group of refugees who left their 
families behind in Sinkiang. According to Isa, these individuals “had connections with some one 
or the other employed in the service of the government and left their families to their care. If men 
had remained there they were likely to be killed by the communists. Especially political men 
were in great danger. Now that they have escaped it is possible that their families may not be 
killed and may not even be jailed.” 

Two things can be surmised here. First, the East Turkestani were hoping that it would be 
possible to return to East Turkestan/Sinkiang, re-unite with their families, and continue advocacy 
for a Turkic state in the not-too-distant future. Polities had risen and fallen multiple times during 
their lifetime; in January of 1950, East Turkestanis had little reason to believe that a Chinese 
Communist government in Sinkiang would outlast any of its predecessors. They also needed 
somewhere safe to wait out events in Sinkiang, preferably as refugees recognized as high-level 
government officials in temporary exile. Given that there was an established community of East 
Turkestani in Kashmir, right across the border from East Turkestan, India appeared to be a good 
option. 

But — who is this “they”: the five political figures in their group, or the entire 635? The 
language used here is vague on this point — and likely intentionally so. Within the Indian 


archives, the voices of Isa, Mohd. Amin and, occasionally, Sabri dominate. Few documents 
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record the thoughts and experiences of other refugees, and thus we can only guess as to their 
desires and dreams. 


Provoking a Response 


As soon as Mohd. Amin’s family arrived in Leh they departed all together for Srinagar 
and he convened with Isa. Along with Adam Sabri (acting as interpreter) the men headed to 
Delhi to present their case before the Indian government, making the Metro Hotel in Connaught 
Place the temporary headquarters of the East Turkestan government in exile.*”> 

On February 2, 1950 the trio called on Nehru but were forced to leave their message with 
his secretary.*”° From letters and cabinet meeting notes it is clear that the higher levels of 
government were aware of the men’s arrival in Delhi — Nehru himself issued directives 
concerning their presence to other ministers. Unknown to the East Turkestani, their reception 
was still being hotly debated in government, with another inter-ministerial meeting called on 
February 13.*”” Until a final decision was arrived at, the government was wary of undertaking 
official obligations and therefore avoided a meeting. 

There is much the government needed to consider in determining their response to the 
East Turkestani. First, there was the immediate matter of security, stability and sustenance. 


Domestically, under British rule many regions and sectors of the economy remained 


475 NAT 1949 MEA 253 CJK. After this point, Amina Bugra did not take a strong leadership position in diaspora — 
perhaps because she was still a member of the ROC National Assemble, a position she only reluctantly relinquishes 
in 1955. 


476 NAI 1950 MEA 10(15) CJK. On February 8, Mohd. Amin and Isa met with Ambassador Loy Henderson of the 
U.S. Embassy on February 6. While the U.S. embassy did not believe that aiding the East Turkestani was an 
appropriate undertaking in a country with millions of partition refugees, this relationship does become important 
later. See “Loy Henderson to Acheson’, Feb 6, 1950, NARA, RG 59, Box 5645, NND 822910, 893.41 1/2-1650 and 
“Department of State to the Embassy, New Delhi,” March 17, 1950, NARA, RG 59, Box 5645, NND 822910. 
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underdeveloped and a large portion of the population lacked both formal education and access to 
basic infrastructure. Should scarce resources be allocated to non-nationals? In Kashmir as 
elsewhere, persons displaced from Pakistan during partition were still being resettled, and an 
East Turkestani presence would only contribute to the housing shortage and administrative 
backlog. State resources across the nation were limited: an acute food shortage is mentioned 
twice in planning for the 1951 visit of the Chinese Cultural delegation. In this period India was 
also attempting to find its own footing on the international scene and establish itself as a leader 
in the post-colonial world, an act which requires establishing firm relations with neighboring 
countries. The PRC was potentially a critical ally, and India preferred to wait and see whether 
the PRC would become an established state before undertaking any obligations concerning the 
East Turkestanis. And young India — much like the British Indian government — was entirely 
capable of drawing out a decision: it took the government nearly 10 months to grant a visa to one 
Mohd. Turdi Akhunbay, a Chinese national who wished to rejoin his family in Srinagar after 
completing university in Germany.*”* The East Turkestani could only hope India returned a 
swifter decision concerning their case. 

As Mohd. Amin experienced in his futile attempts to obtain an Indian visa while in 
Afghanistan in the 1930s, if the government did not admit an audience, it could stave off 
providing a response. Not wanting to repeat Mohd. Amin’s experience of years spent in limbo, 
the three men decided to force a government response by going to the press. They did, after all, 


have a sensational story to tell. 


478 “Grant of a visa to Mohd. Turdi Akhunbay with permission to visit Kashmir,” 10(36), Kashmir (K), 1949 NAI. 
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A February 5" article in the Statesman entitled “Sinkiang Refugees’ Leaders in Delhi” 
accomplished just that purpose, eliciting cautious sympathy for the refugees while pressing 
Indian state makers to respond.*”? Mohd. Amin, Isa and Adam Sabri, the article informed 
readers, arrived in New Delhi “to seek permission from the Indian Government for nearly 600 
Muslim refugees from Sinkiang to stay in India permanently. The refugees are at present in 
Srinagar and Leh.” Mohd. Amin hoped to meet with Pandit Maulana Azad and K.P.S. Menon — 
both of whom he knew personally when Menon was India’s ambassador in China — to discuss the 
situation. While not fully endorsing the East Turkestanis, the author of the article nevertheless 
portrayed them as benign and sensitive to India’s interests, as well as worthy of the reader’s 
sympathy. The refugees embarked on a three-month, 1500-mile journey to reach safe haven in 
India, the article emphasized. Fifty of the party died en-route, including Isa’s 7-year-old 
daughter. Yet, even the author vacillates, sending a mixed message to readers. While they 
sympathized with the plight of the East Turkestani, they also believed that the East Turkestani 
should not be India’s problem and, besides, their “request for asylum may give rise to a technical 
difficulty, as a large number of the refugees hold passports issues by the Nationalist Chinese 
Government not recognized by India now [and...] the refugees recognize that it will be 
embarrassing for the authorities here to be asked for help when they have recognized the 
communist government of China, but they hope they will nonetheless be able to give them 
refuge.” The article ends with an implication that, even if asylum is granted, the refugees may 


not be in India for very long: Mohd. Amin suggested that Sinkiang might come under direct 


479 “Sinkiang Refugees’ Leaders in Delhi,” Statesman, New Delhi 5/2/50. 
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Soviet control (thereby repelling the Chinese Communists from whom they fled), and the same 
leader was actively pursuing relief for the refugees from the U.N and friendly countries. 
Several more articles in the same vein kept the issue in the public spotlight and placed 


public pressure on the government to publicly address the issue. 


Official Requests 

Luckily for the East Turkestani, the news coverage proved effective. On March 13 they 
finally secured a meeting with Fateh Singh who then dutifully reports his conversation to other 
government agencies.*°° 

Mohd. Amin opened the meeting by thanking the Indian government for their support and 
assistance in Kashmir, particularly in providing for evacuations from Leh and immediate medical 
attention. While it was clear to the East Turkestani that this support had been offered grudgingly, 
Mohd. Amin hoped to officiate the support in naming and drawing attention to it; as in earlier 
episodes, naming functioned as a means of claiming. 

Mohd. Amin and Isa then iterated that many East Turkestani were desirous of venturing 
on to Mecca, in the vicinity of which there was already a sizable East Turkestani/Andijani 
population.**! It is not clear whether the East Turkestani intended to travel to Mecca on Haj or 
settle long term in Saudi Arabia; likely it was not clear to the East Turkestani themselves. 


Hanging out on haj until political troubles passed was a practiced solution for the well-off, and 
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481 Rian Thum and Huda Abdul Ghafour Amin Kashgary estimate that by 1953 the population of exiles from the 
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before settling in the cities of Taif, Jeddah and Mecca, “Pakistan, Hindistan ve Suudi Arabistan'da buldugu....” 
folder 30-18-1-2 loc. 154-71-3, 1950, BCA. 
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many likely planned to return home once Sinkiang was more stable. One daughter of a wealthy 
Kashgari merchant recently interviewed by Huda Abdul Ghafour Amin Kashgary and Rian 
Thum stated that when her family embarked on Haj in 1948 she had no idea she would never see 
her homeland again. 

Yet before they could embark on Haj, East Turkestani required some assistance from the 
Indian government. A number were without passports and therefore could not legally leave 
Indian soil. Mohd. Amin suggested that the Government of India should provide them with 
identity certificates and permit those who wished to go on pilgrimage to Mecca to proceed on the 
journey. Furthermore, a number of refugees had limited resources; could India intercede on the 
East Turkestani’s behalf to ask Saudi Arabia to waive taxes normally levied on pilgrims? 

Mohd. Amin’s solution posed India with a catch-22. East Turkestani travel to Mecca was 
an attractive option for India, as voluntary departure provided an easy and expedient way to 
reduce refugee populations. However, if India provided them with identification documents, 
India could be presumed to assume responsibility for refugees on Indian soil. In short, in order to 
help the refugees move on and become some other state’s problem, the refugees would have to 
first become India’s responsibility. 

Beyond responsibility for issuing identification documents, Mohd. Amin’s suggestion 
instigated a secondary debate: did the refugees have sufficient funds to support themselves and, 
if refugees could not support themselves, was it the [willing or unwilling] host state’s obligation 
to ensure refugees’ health and material welfare? Relatedly, was it poverty and an inability to 
emigrate on one’s own that qualified one as a bona-fide refugee? Did someone who could pay 


their own way qualify as a refugee? 
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Not all of the East Turkestanis intended to go to Mecca, however. Others of the group, 
primarily leaders and their close associates, were interested in settling down in Kashmir 
indefinitely. Sabri stated, “If the Indian government allows us to stay permanently in India we 
would like to stay here,” and Isa, “I intend to live here till we have decided about future 
destination with the Indian government.” Isa also stated that he had discussed the matter with 
Sheikh Abdullah, Chief Minister of Jammu and Kashmir and an old acquaintance (though, like 
Menon, one not eager to admit the relationship) and had been promised facilities to settle in 
Kashmir.**? While I did not gain access to Sheik Abdullah’s personal papers, there are no other 
indications that an official promise was made, and other government officials were of the 
opinion that Sheikh Abdullah opposed East Turkestanis settlement in Kashmir.**? In this 
instance, Isa seemed to be pushing Singh of Home Affairs into making guarantees by claiming 
that such guarantees have already come from another branch of the government. 

Mohd. Amin also inquired into educational opportunities for the 133 school-aged East 
Turkestani, asking whether arrangements could be made for the children to enter schools in 
India, Turkey or any other country, with exemption from school fees. This request is in line with 
Mohd. Amin’s personal history: both he and Amina had worked as educators and in the 1930s, 
and Mohd. Amin arranged for the education of a number of East Turkestani children first in 
Kabul and then in Turkey. Immediately after arrival in India, Isa had also petitioned Turkish 
ambassador to India Ali Turkgeldi, Turkish president Celal Bayar and Turkish Foreign Minister 


Fuat Koprulu for education for 52 East Turkestani students ranging in age from seven to twenty- 
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eight.**+ Many of the individuals included in this list were teenage males; only three, including 
Mohd. Amin’s 16-year-old daughter Fatma, were female. It is likely that the other 81 potential 
students were children — particularly female children — whose parents were not comfortable 
sending them off on their own to a third country. This too suggests that the East Turkestani were 
hoping to stay in India in the immediate future. 

The East Turkestani’s last request was financial. A number of refugees arrived in India 
destitute, having either been forced to leave possessions behind or having lost them en-route (a 
common occurrence for even seasoned travelers given the narrow and steep paths over the 
passes). Isa and Mohd. Amin also knew that J&K had confiscated the ‘Tungan Gold,’ valued at 
over Rs. 400,000, back in 1937, and that, though some of the money was put towards covering 
losses faced by British nationals in Sinkiang, the British Indian government had also used this 
fund to pay for maintenance and transport of Sinkiang refugees.*®° In 1945 the British Indian 
government agreed to return the remainder of this money to the Chinese Government, yet the 
transaction never took place.**°As members of the ROC government, Mohd. Amin and Isa were 
likely privy to these discussions and surmised that the Tungan Gold was still sitting in India. Isa 
did not ask for the funds directly, but suggested that it be placed in an interest-accruing account 


and that the interest be used to sustain the East Turkestani as a means to assist the refugees 
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“without taxing the tax payer.’’8’ This brought another issue to the table: when regimes change, 
what are the obligations of new governments to promises made by their predecessors? Must they 
honor old debts and contracts? India again pursued the tried-and-true response of ducking the 
issue and shuffling the issue to the side, as it seems the PRC had not heard of the Tungan 
Gold.*88 

During their stay in Delhi, the East Turkestani leaders asked only for assistance with 
peripheral matters: identification documents so some may proceed to Mecca (on pilgrimage or 
permanent immigration), education for a few dozen children, and fiscal support using the interest 
from one obscure fund. What they did not broach was the one subject that mattered most — 
permission for indefinite stay in India. Perhaps they feared pushing too hard. Perhaps they 
already suspected India’s answer were they to ask directly. Perhaps they decided that, by not 
requesting — and not being denied — the right to reside, they could skirt around refusal. 


East Turkestani as Nationally-Neutral Indian Allies? 


During their time in India, the East Turkestani were careful to craft an image of themselves 
as a non-political potential ally sensitive to the needs of the Indian state. Mohd. Amin and Isa 
had spent the last 20 years acting in highly political capacities, yet they tampered this down in 
order to not raise the suspicions and incite the anxieties of their hosts, as had happened with the 


British.48? In the company of their new hosts, the duo made few public declarations of East 
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Turkestani nationalism and refrained from public critique of the Chinese Nationalists or other 
declarations that might complicate India’s relations with its neighbors. 

In the same vein, both men underwent a remarkable transformation upon their arrival in 
Delhi, adopting new names. In the February 5 Statesman article published right after their 
arrival in the capital the East Turkestani leaders did not appear as Mohd. Amin and Isa Beg. 
Mohd. Amin was transformed into Mohd. Amin Bufgra; Isa Beg (sometimes referred to as Isa 
Yusufoglu — literally Isa son of Yusuf, the Arabic equivalent of ‘Jesus son of Joseph’) became 
Isa Yusuf Aliptikin and, later, Isa Yusuf Alptekin. As noted in Chapter 3, Mesud’s Sabri nephew 
had already morphed from Turki trader Abdullahmid Sabri to Chinese Nationalist army officer 
Adam Sabri. There are several possible reasons why the men decided to adopt these surnames. 
The first is pragmatic: identity documents in India require last names. But the reasons for the 
change seem to go deeper than this. Bugra certainly seemed to be hiding his history with the 
British Indian government, particularly his arrest in 1942. It is possibly not coincidental that the 
name he chose sounds similar to Burhan; after their arrival, one MEA official went through an 
entire report on the 1949 political situation Sinkiang (in which Bugra appears as Mohd. Amin) 
and wrote “Effendi?” in the margins at every location where Burhan appears, questioning if 
references to Burhan Governor of Sinkiang were possibly to Bugra, Deputy Governor of 
Sinkiang.*”° While people did stop confusing Bugra with Burhan once it was clear that Burhan 
was still in Urumqi, no one noted the connection between Bugra and Mohd. Amin Effendi, 
formerly detained by British India, in public records. Alptekin and Sabri too attempted to 


upgrade their previous roles in politics: Sabri listed himself among the top four decision-makers 
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in the Nationalist Army in Sinkiang and both he and Alptekin neglected to mention that they had 
lost or resigned their official positions months before the communist advance.*”! Because these 
men intentionally changed the way they refer to themselves in public, and because these new 
names represent re-imagined political personas, from this point forward this dissertation uses 
“Bugra” to refer to Mohd. Amin and “Alptekin” to refer to Isa Yusuf. 

The one exception to the apolitical persona and muted nationalism Alptekin, Bugra and Sabri 
adopted while in India is that they were openly anti-communist. This, they stressed, could 
actually be beneficial to India: Alptekin offered the East Turkestanis’ assistance in dissuading 
Indians from communism by sharing with them the truth about the terrible conditions in 
communist countries.**” He also offered to produce broadcasts countering Soviet anti-Indian 
propaganda, broadcast news in Turki, and arrange for refugees to teach Turki to Indians. “TI 
would also,” he concluded, “be willing to give any assistance that the Government of India 
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desires to have from me in anti-communist drive. This offer was not picked up by India. 


While India was concerned about Chinese communist infiltration into Indian territory, they were 


loath to involve foreign nationals in a British-style Great Game.*°* 
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The trio also seemed well-attuned to India-Pakistan rivalry, reminding Singh and other 
statesmen that Pakistan had been spreading bad press about India and offering East Turkestanis 
visas and promise of monetary assistance if they settle in Pakistan. 4°° Sabri played off this by 
suggesting that India would gain international political prestige if Muslim communities (such as 
theirs) publicly elected for asylum in India over Pakistan.*”° 

And, finally, the East Turkestani presented themselves as a short-term nuisance. Bugra in 
particular was sure that the Soviets would enforce the 50-year agreement signed with Burhan in 
January 1949 and that they were on the cusp of taking over Xinjiang, at which point the dreaded 
Chinese Communists would be out of the picture and the East Turkestani would be free to return 
home. 

Hot Potato 

Concerned members of the Indian government recognized the East Turkestani 
leadership’s initial bundle of requests and proposals for what it was: a scramble to obscure the 
nuisance that the East Turkestani presented to the Indian state. While we will likely never know 
what was said off-the-record or outside of official meetings, the common wish that these 
refugees had never been forced upon them rings clear through official notes and correspondence. 
The hardship faced by the East Turkestani and their humanitarian need is acknowledged in 


omission of rebuttal. But the Indian state spent little time dwelling on humanitarian niceties; 
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mostly they wanted the East Turkestani to move on as quickly and quietly as possible. They did 
not want to care for them. They did not want to be responsible for them. They did not want the 
East Turkestani’s presence to draw attention to other issues simmering in India, particularly in 
Kashmir, or the presence of other communities trying to obtain rights and residence on their own 
terms. Notably, Indian officials did not publicly discuss the East Turkestani refugee’s Muslim 
faith, as to acknowledge this might have had consequences for Indian domestic politics, 
especially in Kashmir where questions of religion and nationality were so hotly contested. 

By March 31, the Government of India had still not issued a final decision “regarding the 
manner of disposing of the Sinkiang refugees.” 

“How many of them, if any,” Sinha asked, “should be allowed to settle in India and 
where in India should they be allowed to settle down?’*?’ Sahay immediately responded that “the 
real objection to letting them settle in Kashmir is the security one” as communists could later slip 
across the border. “Why take unnecessary risks?” 

Nehru brought discussion back to the fundamental question being debated: Were these 
refugees? And did states have an obligation to take in any persons seeking asylum? As reported 
by his office, Nehru’s view was that, “these Sinkiang refugees are not stateless refugees to whom 
no other asylum is open. Like other Chinese e.g. from Tibet they can go to Formosa. Refugees 
in themselves can be both a financial and a security problem...HM feels that we should try to 
exclude them from indefinite stay in India as far as we can, but in any case we should not let 


them stay in Jammu and Kashmir except in transit.” 
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At stake here is the fundamental question of how political belonging was constructed in 
the postwar period of nation-state building. Did a community belong to a geography (the Tarim 
Basin, Ferghana Valley and area around the Karakorum for the East Turkestani), or a polity 
(potentially Formosa, where none of the East Turkestani have ever set foot)? Which factors 
determined belonging — community interests or a country’s prerogatives? And should people or 
polity exercise the right to determine where a people best belong? 

Indian statesmen were clearly proponents of the state-centric approach. By April 3, the 
government had alighted on their clearest policy to date: “For the moment it should be our policy 
to get rid of as many of them as possible.” Singh suggested, “we might make it clear to them that 
all facilities will be granted for their exit from India as long as the Government of India are not 
financially involved.” Two days later Home Affairs issued a firm decision: the refugees from 
Sinkiang should not be allowed to settle in India but made to leave for Formosa, where the ROC 
had regrouped, and should not be allowed to stay in Kashmir except in transit. “Those found 
harmless after interrogation” would be issued 3-month visas in order to provide them sufficient 
time to pack up their belongings.*°* S.M. Sharma, Assistant Secretary to the Government of 
India, instructed the Home Ministry to “Inform them that they should make arrangements. They 
may also be warned that if they will fail to do so, they would be dealt with in accordance with 
the law.” 

While this sounds like a solution, there were multiple issues with actually executing this 
plan. The first issue was state capacity. Who exactly was supposed to interrogate several hundred 


individuals, half of whom were still residing in a remote mountainous region? Key figures were 
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interviewed within the first few months of their arrival, but only the male heads of family from 
the five most prominent families. Even Mohd. Amin’s wife Amina, who was also a government 
official, was not asked for a statement. [Limited] government capacity and on-the-ground 
manpower presented severe constraints on enacting ideal government policy. 

Sinha also cautioned against forcing the East Turkestani to return or move on. The 
government could say that they had a home in Formosa, but that was a far step from actually 
seeing them off at the docks. One of the favored techniques of unwelcome refugees the world 
over is to stay put until they force the state’s hand. This group had crossed 18,000 ft peaks in 
winter to reach India. Sinha warned his colleagues that the East Turkestani may prefer jail over 
forced return to either physical or political homeland — and if jailed, they would certainly become 
a government expense. As bureaucrats had learned from experience with the cancerous Abdul 
Karim, jailing even a single individual could result in great expense and extra work — 
correspondence concerning Karim’s demands for better accommodation, increased allowance, 
and medical care takes up several hundred pages in the National Archives India. What Sinha also 
did not mention is that, if India adopted a policy of forcing them out and then failed to do so, this 
would significantly weaken India’s authority vis-a-vis current and future bands of refugees. 

Instead of invoking possible embarrassment and expense, Sinha advised that the 
government suggest that the East Turkestani leave and enlist the leader’s support in urging them 
on. He reported that he recently held discussions with the Ex-Vice Governor (Bugra) and Ex- 
Secretary General (Alptekin) in which he tried to impress on them the desirability of people 
returning to their homes as soon as conditions along the route were favorable. Sinha claimed he 


stressed the practical impossibility of their obtaining employment in India. As they would not be 
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allowed to settle in Kashmir and the “difficulty of assimilating into other parts of India is 
obvious to them,” it was in their community’s own interests to move elsewhere.*”” 

But what if just a few families wished to stay in Kashmir? Surely they would not be a 
problem? By mid-April, Vishnu Sahay, Secretary of Kashmir Affairs, had back-pedaled on his 
earlier opposition to the East Turkestani’s presence.°”° After discussion with Sabri he came to the 
understanding that, while the East Turkestanis had obtained Indian visas on the grounds of being 
ROC officials, they now “[had] no connection whatsoever with the Chiang Kai-shek government 
in Formosa and they cannot go to that place.” Sahay suggested his ministry retract their original 
proposal that refugees should not be allowed to settle in Kashmir. The borders with Sinkiang 
were closed; no one else could come through. The refugees had exhibited exemplary behavior — 
indeed, during the entirety of their stay no criminal or civil charges seem to have been brought 
against any of the East Turkestani. What harm would there be in letting a few former 
government officials and their families take up residence? 

The response from the Ministry of External Affairs was a vehement rebuttal. The East 
Turkestanis, Chopra iterated, must find permanent abode elsewhere.*°! Naidu, Nehru’s right- 
hand-woman, sealed the discussion in June. “I hope that we are henceforth going to adopt a 
clear-cut policy of definitely discouraging the influx and settlement of Sinkiang refugees in this 


country” she asserted, “This is obviously desirable for security and financial reasons.” 
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Inconvenient for India 


Contradicting Domestic and International Interests 


Unfortunately, the East Turkestani had very little to offer India through their presence on 
Indian soil, and India had plenty to lose by hosting them, especially for an indefinite term. Why 
should India accept — and possibly pay for a large politicized population of Muslims in a 
sensitive border region?*”? Apart from issues of cost and security, the East Turkestani could 
easily upset the delicate political balance in Kashmir.>°? Before their arrival, India was trying to 
claim autonomy over Kashmir and settle the issue of political authority in the borderlands 
quickly, quietly and without international intervention. In Kashmir a decent proportion of the 
population either wanted full independence or had no desire to be part of India; inviting in 
nationalist leaders who had recently been pushing for autonomy in a not-so-dissimilar state right 
across the border and who had plenty of local contacts did not seem likely to support a resolution 
favoring Indian interests. 

Internationally, India had to consider the impact hosting the East Turkestanis would have 
on its relations with the neighboring People’s Republic of China. At this point India was a very 
new state, and the PRC is its largest, and potentially most powerful, neighbor. While the 
advance of the PLA took many by surprise, once established the PRC promised to be a stable 


state. While India was wary of Chinese Communist intentions, especially in Tibet and along 


5° Whether or not Indian officials were aware of Alptekin and Bugra’s advocacy for East Turkestani autonomy 
within and against the ROC is not clear. While these activities had been reported by the British Indian CG and were 
filed in the National Archives of India, Indian statesmen do not, for example, seem aware of Altepkin’s split with 
the ROC and continue to refer to him as the former Secretary General of Sinkiang. 


5° These fears may not be unfounded. See, for example, “Regarding Activities of Mr J.T. Chu a Chinese National in 
Gilgit and Sinkiang Report from DIB,” 255 CJK, MEA, 1949 NAI. 
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India’s Northeastern border, Delhi realized the necessity of establishing a working relationship 
and India was one of the earliest nations to recognize the PRC. As Menon informed the hapless 
Dr. Lo, erstwhile ROC CG Calcutta, “no country could afford for long not to recognize a 
Government which was in possession of power.”>™ India’s recognition of the PRC did not 
signify moral approval or political sympathy, but rather recognition that the state exercised de 
facto rule, accompanied by an expectation that it would act like a reasonable member of the 
international community.>” Across official correspondence there is an almost audible sigh of 
relief when India realized that there was finally a stable power across the border. 

While India hoped to cultivate good working relations with the PRC, the government also 
had plenty of reasons to distrust the communist country — and Chinese intentions towards the 
extensive and ill-defined borderlands between their two states. Tibet, which would not fully 
come under Chinese communist control until 1959, was still a highly sensitive issue and India 
worried that China had designs on neighboring territory in the remote and mountainous regions 
of Northeast India.*° India was exceedingly wary about the possibility of agents from the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP) infiltrating into Northeast India, promoting communism among 


minority populations, and undermining Indian rule.>°” 


5 “HIMG’s latest views on the situation in China; exchange of views between the UK and USA regarding future 
relations with China; Question of recognition of the Communist Government in China,” 710(2) CJK, MEA, 1949 
NAI; NAI 1949 PVI 28(42). 


505 “Records from China,” 19, R&I, 1950 NAI. 
5% “Reports from Pekin,” 19, R&I, 1952 NAIL. 


3°” “Threat of Communism from Sinkiang,” 138, Pol, 1949 British Foreign Office. These fears are not unfounded: in 
early 1949 50 communists from Yunnan infiltrated the Northeast via Burma. 
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Given the already-tense nature of India-China relations, India had little to gain from 
harboring renowned anti-communists with conflicting claims to territory under PRC rule.>” If 
India wanted the rest of the world, and the PRC in particular, to accept its claim to Kashmir and 
territories in the Northeast, then it had to uphold the PRC’s claim to Xinjiang. There was no 
place for the East Turkestani — or at least for those who didn’t duck their heads and blend into 
the local population. 

India initially tried to take the East Turkestani’s statements that they were apolitical and 
no longer affiliated with the Chiang Kai-Shek government at face value while they were resident 
in India. In December of 1949, Sinha even declared that India faces no conflict of interest in 
recognizing the PRC as “we are not harbouring KMT leaders in India.”>°? Because India could 
not have politicized refugees in a sensitive border region, India did not acknowledge the East 
Turkestani leaders’ past politics. China, however, was not so generous in their opinions and the 
1951 Chinese cultural delegation — members of whom were VIP Indian state guests, wined and 
dined at Indian government expense during an acute food shortage — scratched a visit to Kashmir 
from their original itinerary in apparent protest of the presence of political refugees from 
Sinkiang.>!° While the trip did not derail Sino-Indian relations, India realized that the East 


Turkestani were a liability. 


508 “K azak Refugees from Tibet” 371, F (SE Asia), 1952 British Foreign Office. 
5° NAI 1949 MEA 710(2) CJK. 
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Not Our Refugees, Not Our Problem: India Looks to the International Stage 

Indian statesmen then turned to the international stage for a solution. Could the East 
Turkestanis become the liability of not the Indian state, but an international institution? 

In their dealing with the East Turkestani, Indian statemen probed fundamental — and yet 
unresolved — questions concerning the inherent obligations of states and rights of individuals to 
residence and mobility in a world where many national borders were relatively new. Once states 
established criteria for determining one’s status as a refugee,*!! the next question was, who was 
responsible for a refugee: the refugee themselves, the first state they set foot in, or the 
international community — and international institutions — at large? 

The immediate aftermath of World War II saw an international attempt to establish a 
universal approach to refugee issues with the 1946 founding of the International Refugee 
Organization (IRO). From 1948, when Article 14 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
established the right of everyone to seek and to enjoy asylum from persecution, until 1953, when 
its responsibilities were allocated to other agencies, the IRO acted as a specialized agency of the 
United Nations (UN) facilitating the settlement of refugees. In July of 1951, at the end of a 
special conference on the Status of Refugees and Stateless Persons, attendant states adopted the 
Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees (commonly known as the Geneva Convention). 
This document was intended to provide a clear-cut framework for enacting Article 14 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights on the ground. The document defines a refugee as an 


individual who has a well- founded fear of persecution on certain grounds including race, 


511 This, like many of the issues raised in this chapter, is still a matter of debate. For example, following the Syrian 
war, Syrians in Turkey and the European Union were seen as refugees but most displaced Syrians who made their 
way to the United Arab Emirates were officially categorized as guest workers. 
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religion, nationality, social group or political opinion, and establishes the rights of a refugee, 
particularly vis-a-vis the state to which they escape. 

To date, 114 states have signed the 1951 Refugee Convention. India is not one of them — 
but in 1950 it was interested in seeing the East Turkestani recognized as refugees by the 


international community and taken into care of IRO. 


‘ 


‘Give us your White Russians” 


Unfortunately, the East Turkestani were not, the IRO decreed, bona-fide refugees. In the 
early 1950s, an individual recognized by the IRO as a genuine refugee in the 1950s was more 
likely to be white, Christian and European. 

On February 9, 1950, just one week after the East Turkestani leaders’ arrival in Delhi, the 
International Red Cross (Agence Centrale des prisonniers de guerre) informed Sahay that it was 
believed that some 200 White Russians had arrived in India, and the IRO was quite interested in 
taking them on.°!? The adventures of these particular individuals (twenty-two of whom are 
eventually found and settled in New York) are recounted in Charles Kraus, “To Die on the Steppe: 
Sino-Soviet-American Relations and the Cold War in Chinese Central Asia, 1944—1952.’5!3 It 
would be a year-and-a-half before said White Russians set foot on Indian soil, arriving via Tibet 
to Kalimpong in July 1951. In early 1950, there was only one White Russian, an Alexander Rostoff, 
among the East Turkestani in Kashmir. Indian officials were, needless to say, both worried and 
confused. Should they be on the lookout for more political refugees? On March 31 Sinha wrote 


back, informing the organization that, upon his arrival in India, the American CG from Urumqi 


512 NAT 1950 MEA 10(15) CJK. 


513 Charles Kraus “To Die on the Steppe: Sino-Soviet-American Relations and the Cold War in Chinese Central 
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reported that consulate employee Douglas Mackiernan was likely to arrive in India accompanied 
by said 200 White Russians, yet there had been no further information about either the American 
agent nor the Russians.°!* 

The IRO sent follow-up letters in April and May, still on their hunt for the White 
Russians. Sinha tried to palm off the East Turkestani, noting that they were also avowed anti- 
communists. Yet the IRO had little interest in the East Turkestani as refugees, or at least refugees 
worthy of European and international care. On June 12 P. Jacobsen, IRO Assistant Director- 
General Dept of Operations, sent Sinha a terse reply. His office had received information 
concerning the 600 refugees in Kashmir. “I note, however, that the majority of this group are 
Chinese “Turki Muslims” and in this regard I regret to inform you that these persons cannot be 
considered as falling within the Mandate of this Organization and are, therefore, not entitled to 
our assistance.” However, he persisted, they could possibly assist White Russians, if any were 
uncovered. The IRO reluctantly accepted that 200 White Russians were not forthcoming, but did 
include 10 refugee application forms should any White Russians show up within India’s 
borders.>!5 

While Kraus’ article covers the origins and exploits of the Xinjiang White Russians in 
detail, a few points are worth mention here. These individuals came from Russia in the late 


1800s, prior to the collapse of the Muscovite Empire, and were not avowed anti-communists.>!® 


514 NAT 1950 MEA 10(15) CJK. Mackiernan was both an embassy employee and CIA agent. He was later killed by 
Tibetans when attempting to cross the border. 


515 NAI 1949 MEA 253 CJK. 


516 Kraus, 294-298. While Kraus’ article covers the origins and exploits of the Xinjiang White Russians in detail, a 
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Muscovite Empire, and were not avowed anti-communists. 
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During the 1940s they fought on behalf of the KMT alongside Kazaks like Huseyin Teiji (who 
appears later in this chapter). Many of them were born and lived their entire lives in Xinjiang and 
spoke fluent Chinese or Turki. Like the East Turkestani, their departure from Xinjiang occurred 
on account of the rise of the Chinese Communists which, while related to developments during 
and after WWII, was not a direct outcome of the war. And yet, of all refugees from Sinkiang, the 
IRO was interested only in the White Russians. Close examination of the forms provided to the 
Indian government give a few hints as to why. Items | and 2 on the forms seem fairly standard: 
Family name and other spellings. However, here we see a clear Eurocentric bias, as many 
individuals across Muslim Asia did not historically used last names, rather taking the father’s 
given name as family name. While the bias in Item 1 may be incidental, that in Item 3 is 
certainly intentional. Item 3 asks for the applicant’s religion, providing the following options: 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, Greek Orthodox, Jewish, Other (specify), None, Not Reported. 
Though Muslims comprised an estimated 17% of the world’s population in 1950, “Islam” is not 
a suggested option for religion.>!’ Indeed, of the 26 states which participated in drafting the 
1951 Convention, 17 were from Europe. Every state that signed the convention before 1955 was 
a Western European state. Within a Cold War context, there was a definite anti-Soviet bias to the 
way signatory states envisioned applying the convention in its early years. Indeed, for the first 
decade, the convention was primarily used to aid individuals fleeing specifically Soviet 
communism. Signatories resisted applying the convention in assisting individuals seeking to flee 
Chinese communism. Instead, as demonstrated in Laura Madokoro’s Elusive Refuge: Chinese 


Migrants in the Cold War, political and other refugees fleeing Chinese Communism were 


517 Houssain Kettani, “World Muslim Population: 1950 — 2020,” International Journal of Environmental Science 
and Development, January 2010. 
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portrayed as economic migrants or “rice refugees” rather than persons harboring legitimate fear 
of political persecution.>!® 

On September 9, 1950 R.L. Nagpal returned five of the forms as they still had seen 
neither hide nor hair of the elusive White Russians. The next summer twenty-two White 
Russians did stumble across the border into the Himalayan foothills of North Eastern India. 
Within six months they were all being assisted in migrating to New York despite not petitioning 
any government for refuge in the United States. After their departure, India was stuck with 
figuring out what to do with its unsolicited East Turkestani refugees without international aid, at 
least for the time being. 
Small Concessions 

While India was reluctant to undertake permanent commitments, the state found it 
necessary to make some decisions in order to stabilize the situation once it was clear that the East 
Turkestani would not — or could not — immediately move on. 


Identity Documents 


First, India did provide the East Turkestani with papers and permits. This is partially 
because India needed to know who these people were in order to track them, and because it 
realized that no other state would take them in without some form of identification. While some 


East Turkestani did enter India with ROC passports, most of these passports had only one-year 


518 Laura Madokoro, Elusive Refuge, 2 Laila Lalami notes that similar differentiation is in play today. In Conditional 
Citizens, she notes, "Immigrants who do this in the US are routinely called "illegal aliens" or "removable aliens." 
Sometimes, the label 'migrant' is applied even when the people in question are not immigrants at all, but refugees." 
Laila Lalami, Conditional Citizens: On Belonging in America (Pantheon, 2020), 83. 
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validity.>!° There was the additional issue that, after the founding of the PRC, not all states 
recognized the ROC passport as a valid form of identification. Ironically, India assumed 
responsibility of issuing identity documents to individuals in order to get rid of them. While the 
Indian state did not admit responsibility for the East Turkestani, it nevertheless took on a degree 
of responsibility for their fates in confirming their identities and issuing documents that could be 


accepted for international travel and entrance into other states. 


Temporary Refuge 

Furthermore, as there was no obvious final destination for all of the East Turkestani in 
early 1950, India offered the community temporary refuge, at first for two to three months, and 
then renewable every six months.°° However, the need to constantly renew residency permits 
placed the East Turkestani in a state of permanent precarity — as was intended. On October 28 of 
1950 Nagpal iterated the updated official response: The East Turkestani could be granted a six- 
month extension of their permits and simultaneously be encouraged to depart India without 
fuss.>?! At the end of this period the state could determine whether or not to further extend their 
visas; renewal was not guaranteed. 

The official position was that precarity should push East Turkestani to seek alternate 
options and depart India; yet, in individual cases, Indian officials did intervene on behalf of the 
East Turkestani. Amina had a scare on March 31, 1951 when the police showed up and threaten 


to deport East Turkestanis whose initial permits had expired. She petitioned Delhi, insinuating 


519 NAT 1949 MEA 253 CJK. Both Isa Yusuf Alptekin and his wife entered on passports valid through 1956; every 
other passport-holding member of the parties has a document with single year validity. 


520 Tid. 
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that local police actions could cause accusations of unhumanitarian behavior and inflame of 
issues in Kashmir. The national government intervened, clarified policies with the Kashmir 
police, and extended permits for another six months.>”? While official policy was to encourage 
the East Turkestani’s departure, it is notable that there are no records of India forcefully 
deporting or jailing any East Turkestani in this period.>” 
Selective Visas 

In addition to sanctifying the temporary stay of all East Turkestani, the Indian 
government also provided visas to select individuals. 

On February 2, 1950 Alptekin handed Joint Secretary C.S. Jha a petition that his 12-year-old 
son Erkin Alptekin, then residing in Karachi, be granted an Indian visa and permitted to join his 
family in Kashmir.*** How Alptekin’s adolescent son ended up in Karachi is a bit of a mystery, 
as he is mentioned as part of Alptekin’s family party on the route from Kashgar to Kashmir. 
Alptekin stated that his two sons went through Gilgit to Karachi so that the elder might proceed 
to Turkey for higher studies. Within a week the Ministry of Home Affairs determined that India 
should grant the visa on compassionate grounds; their decision was also likely made easy by the 
fact that Erkin Alptekin was mentioned as a member of the family party on the visa granted to 
his father by the CG in Kashgar. Yet the granting of this visa is an anomaly. For the most part, 


the Indian state was careful to not give personal concessions. 


52 Tbid. 


5°3 There is one record of a Chinese man involved in suspect activities being removed to Calcutta, but no East 


Turkestani were arrested or removed. 
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It is very rare to see the Indian government debate the merits of a particular individual’s East 
Turkestani’s case, or to allow their experience weigh in on the government’s decision, even 
when (at least Bugra and Alptekin contend) the individual making the decision in the 
government had a personal connection to the individual whose case they are deciding. Networks 
among early state-makers in India were extraordinarily strong, yet in interactions with non- 
nationals, India pursued rule of law. As seen in the first chapter, Altishahr and the surrounding 
region was historically site of a strong network-based political-economic system. In refusing to 
take personal connections into consideration, Indian statesmen publicly distanced themselves 
from that system, perhaps out of fear that appearing to engage in colloquial networks would 
erode the legitimacy of the nascent state or create a precedent for personal appeals in decision- 
making power. 


Bang-for-Buck Education 


The final area in which India granted the East Turkestani concessions is education. On 
March 13, 1950 Nehru took up the question of free education for ‘Sinkiang refugee children’ 
with the Ministry of Education.>*° By March 16 the Ministry of Education agreed to assist the 
children of the refugees to enter schools and colleges in India and to “sympathetically consider 
exemption of school fees.”°7° By April 24 they had a complete list of school-aged children and 
were working out how to place them in institutions across India. No available archives suggest 
that this scheme was ever actualized on a large scale; a smattering of high-level official children 


attend C.M.S. Boys School in Srinagar, but there don’t appear to be dozens of East Turkestani 


525 NAI 1950 MEA 10(15) CJK. 
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students distributed amongst institutions across the country. There are a few clues as to why 
India would agree to this request: it would cost relatively little, be easy to monitor and 
administrate though the pre-existing school system, and having foreigners seek education in 
India — and the country benevolently bestowing free education upon refugees — would provide 
great PR. 
India Alights upon Mecca 

India’s goal in granting the East Turkestani room to maneuver in the form of identity 
documents and temporary residence was to provide them with just enough time to make plans to 
move on to other lands quickly and quietly. While India would have preferred to see the East 
Turkestani as mere ‘transit visa travelers,’ there was still the question of where they would transit 
to. It is clear that they would not accept permanent settlement in Taiwan or return to now- 
Communist China. Alptekin and Bugra stated that a number of East Turkestani hoped to travel to 


527 Saudi Arabia seemed 


Mecca and members of the Indian government supported this notion. 
like an apt choice as it was ‘culturally similar’ in being a Muslim country, and Indian statesmen 
— hailing from a country that had just undergone partition along largely religious lines — assumed 


that a Muslim country would take in Muslim brethren.>”® 


Furthermore, there was already a Turki 
colony in Jeddah which they estimated could absorb about 300 East Turkestani from Kashmir.*”? 


It then befell them to first grant the East Turkestani travel documents, convince Saudi Arabia to 


27 Tbid. 


528 While it is not the subject of this dissertation, ‘Muslim’ as an identity can denote both heritage and active 
religious belief and practice. Not all of the East Turkestani were active religious Muslims, but all had a Muslim 
heritage identity. 
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accept the East Turkestani as haj pilgrims, and then assist the refugees in traveling to the port in 
Bombay. Despite their initial unwillingness to take on expenditures concerning the refugees, on 
April 12 Sahay suggested that, in order to get the East Turkestani off their hands, the 
Government of India should provide transportation from Srinagar to Bombay.>*° 

Unfortunately, Indian statesmen seemed to have overlooked Saudi Arabia’s status as a 
sovereign state that might not welcome a mass of indigent refugees showing up on their shores. 
On March 24 Singh wrote to Jeddah and the Saudi Arabia council at Bombay asking them to 
grant visas to 300 Turki “anxious to proceed on to pilgrimage.” Singh then shot himself in the 
foot by additionally petitioning the Saudi Council to waive pilgrim dues and alerting them to the 
refugees’ indigent state and intention to settle in Saudi Arabia.>*! The response from the Saudi 
Royal Consulate Bombay, a belated three-and-a-half months later, was not encouraging. 
“The Refugees from Sinkiang,” the consulate informed India’s MEA, “will be given Haj Visa 
Only if they comply with the following conditions: 

1. Their passports must contain an endorsement of “No objection” to their return to the 

country of origin or embarkation. 


2. They must possess a return ticket. 


3. They must pay the Haj dues, payable by all pilgrims.” >** 


Additionally, Saudi Arabia requested that all refugees demonstrate that they had sufficient funds 


—Rs. 1500 per person — to cover their journey.°*? All Muslim countries did not, it turned out, feel 


330 NAI 1950 MEA 10(15) CJK. 
53! Tbid. 
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an obligation to take in fellow Muslims on account of their religious profession alone. 
Furthermore, by reaching out to Mecca on the East Turkestani’s behalf, India also inadvertently 
became the East Turkestani’s representative and guarantor in Saudi eyes: Saudi Arabia would 
only grant visas to East Turkestani ‘pilgrims’ if India agreed to take them back. 

Fortuitously for India, many East Turkestani refugees were not indigent and a number 
independently made their way to Bombay and boarded a steamer for Mecca even before Saudi 
Arabia was alerted to their intentions.*** By April 12, 1950 there were only 117 refugees left in 
Kashmir, most of whom were from the original core of government officials and families.**> 
The In-between Years 

The families that stayed in Kashmir still hoped to return to their homeland if and when 
the Chinese communist regime crumbled. But from where could they wait this out? The easiest 
location would be in Srinagar, already home to a strong East Turkestani diaspora and right across 
the border from Altishahr. While in Srinagar they tapped into the existing network of the Chinese 
Turkestani Trader’s Association, of which Bugra was once nominal head. Most families in 
Kashmir resided in Serai Safal Kadar, which became known as “Yarkandi Serai” (Yarkandi 
Caravansary). Bugra’s family lodged with Mr. Nur Mohammed of Jan Novelty Stores, 1* 
Bridge, Srinagar and used the Turkistan Association’s offices in Hari Villa in the Lal Mondi 


neighborhood as their postal address. Along with Qasim Jan Haji — listed as the Bugra’s 


534 “Sinkiang trader’s fund present in the custody of the Prime Minister of Kashmir and (b) the Sinkiang Refugees in 
Srinagar,” J/6127/1202 (a) CJK, MEA 1952 NAI. India has records of 352 individuals from this group going to 
Mecca. 


535 Full list in NAI 1950 MEA 253 CJK. Alptekin states that this includes 55 political officials and 62 members of 


the general population out of which 35 students are likely to move to other countries for education. This number 
remains consistent for the next year. See also NAI 1952 MEA J/6127/1202 CJK. 
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guarantor — Nur Mohd. was one of the three big East Turkestan-India traders in the 1930s and 
possibly the same person as Nur Mohd. Revenue Minister of the East Turkestan Republic.**° 
Neither Nur Mohammed nor Qasim Jan Haji’s right to continued residence in Kashmir came 
under question in Indian archives; historian of non-partition refugees Antara Datta has suggested 
that traders sometimes obtained Kashmir residency through marriage with local women, a 
practice that both secured their right to residence on political grounds and provided them with an 
extensive network within the local community. **” Yet, association with this merchant network 
did not provide newly-arrived East Turkestani guaranteed stay in Kashmir. 

Apart from precarity of their situation in India, it was also increasingly apparent that the 
PRC was a far more stable state than the ROC and might not crumble in the near future. What 
should the East Turkestani leaders do if return is not imminent? 

On October 28, 1950 the forty-two remaining families submitted applications for 
extensions of stay. As well as basic biographical information, the applications asked residents to 
explain the reason for the requested extension. The responses, which are copied word-for-word 
from Adam Sabri, the only member of their group fluent in English, belied their uncertainty 
about the future. They all read: “I am a refugee here and have not made up my mind for my 


future designation as yet, hence I intend to stay here for some times more.” 


56 Difficult to ascertain with certainty due to the existence of multiple persons by the name Nur Mohammed and the 
use of honorifics to identify people in some documents (ex. Nur Akhun, Nur Bai). 
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Appeal to Potential Allies 


As intended by the Indian state, the East Turkestani used their time in Kashmir to seek 
out a locale where they could be assured of long-term legal residence. The importance of such a 
mundane matter as stability should not be downplayed. While in India the East Turkestani 
experienced constant precarity; despite their bravado vis-a-vis Indian officials, the East 
Turkestani leadership feared that they could be expelled from Kashmir at any moment. Much of 
their energy in this period was expended in seeking out a more permanent solution.>**® 

By spring-1950, Alptekin and Bugra were appealing to acquaintances in the U.S., 
including orientalist and one-time US advisor to Chiang Kai-shek Owen Lattimore, pleading 
shelter for their band of anti-communists.**? The East Turkestani understood that this was a long 
shot, but they knew that the Post-WWII United States was virulently anti-communist, and 
Lattimore, whom Alptekin had met in Chongqing in 1941, had a reputation within KMT circles 
of being sympathetic to minority issues.>*° 

In April and November of 1950 Alptekin, Bugra and Sabri wrote to Owen Lattimore. In 


the first letter they introduced themselves and the plight of the East Turkestani, attempt to pique 


538 Recent research on both refugees and individuals experiencing a pandemic has likewise demonstrated that, when 
individuals are in a position of precarity, the constant stress of meeting daily needs makes it difficult to focus on 
more long-term goals. Bree Akesson, and Dena Badawi, ““My Heart Feels Chained”: The Effects of Economic 
Precarity on Syrian Refugee Parents Living in Lebanon’, in Charles W. Greenbaum, Muhammad M. Haj-Yahia, and 
Carolyn Hamilton (eds), Handbook of Political Violence and Children: Psychosocial Effects, Intervention, and 
Prevention Policy, Development at Risk Series (New York: Oxford Academic, 2020). 


53° Ibid. Alptekin also appealed to John Paxton, former U.S. GC at Urumqi and Loy Henderson, U.S. Ambassador. 
See Ono, 53-56. 
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Lattimore’s interest by sharing information concerning the Soviets in Sinkiang, flatter him with a 
request for a copy of his recently published work, Pivot of Asia: Sinkiang and the Inner Asian 
frontiers of China and Russia, and signed off with a general request for aid. Lattimore’s interest 
was piqued — in an academic sense. He sent them a copy of his book in late June and then 
reached out to several universities and other institutions, including the U.S. Department of 
State’s Foreign Service Institute, to see if it was possible to bring a “Central Asian Turkish” 
language expert or Sinkiang area expert (not, notably, an entire community of refugees) to the 
US." 

Yet, for reasons far beyond the East Turkestani’s control, Lattimore’s influence in 
American circles was soon curbed. Like other wartime American ‘China hands,’ he was accused 
of being a Soviet agent. In front of The Subcommittee on the Investigation of Loyalty of State 
Department Employees, formed in February 1950 to weed out subversive communist agents 
within the U.S. government, Senator Joseph McCarthy decried Lattimore as "the top Russian 
espionage agent in the United States.">4? It was several years before Lattimore was cleared of all 
charges and in the intervening period none of the academics he contacted concerning the East 


Turkestani stuck out their necks to bring a “Sinkiang expert” recommended by a ‘Soviet spy’ to 
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Subgroup 2 (Administrative Records, 1924-1955), Record Group 08.010, Records of Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations 1923/1955, Ferdinand Hamburger Archives, Sheridan Libraries, Johns Hopkins University. 
Obtained by Charles Kraus. https://digitalarchive.wilsoncenter.org/document/134648; "Letter, Owen Lattimore to 
Dr. W. Norman Brown," June 19, 1950, History and Public Policy Program Digital Archive, Folder 14 "Sinkiang 
Refugees 1950-1951", Box 5, Subseries 3 (Correspondence), Series 4 (Owen Lattimore), Subgroup 2 
(Administrative Records, 1924-1955), Record Group 08.010, Records of Walter Hines Page School of International 
Relations 1923/1955, Ferdinand Hamburger Archives, Sheridan Libraries, Johns Hopkins University. Obtained by 
Charles Kraus. https://digitalarchive.wilsoncenter.org/document/134645; 


5” Bric Pace, "Owen Lattimore, Far East Scholar Accused by McCarthy, Dies at 88" The New York Times, 6/1/1989. 
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the United States. 

Apart from Red Scare politics, there is another reason why the United States did not rally 
to assist East Turkestani refugees: as with India, the potential benefit of admitting the East 
Turkestani was lower than the cost. While the East Turkestani were certifiably anti-communist, 
in their letters to Lattimore Alptekin and Bugra still presented themselves as heads of an 
occupied state. Their admittance would not support the narrative of freedom fighters voting with 
their feet and choosing American-style democracy.>*? The stateless White Russians made far 
easier token anti-communists. 

Unexpected Arrivals Force India’s Hand 

While India was still figuring out how to get the East Turkestani to move on without 
drawing international attention to domestic and regional issues, and while the East Turkestani 
were still figuring out where they might go, another batch of refugees showed up on Indian 
soil.>4 

In the spring of 1951 around 400 Kazaks arrived in Ladakh from Tibet.** These Kazaks 
were not directly affiliated with the East Turkestani, though they had also been (nominally) 


attached to the KMT government in Sinkiang and were last in the company of the White 


Russians sought after by the IRO. When the PLA marched on Urumgi, a few bands of Kazaks in 


543 Cold War propaganda often used the image of Soviet-origin refugees ‘voting with their feet’ by escaping to ‘Free 
America.’ See, for example, Lyndon B. Johnson, “Remarks in Indianapolis at a Ceremony Marking the 150th 
Anniversary of the State of Indiana” July 23, 1966. 


44 NAI 1952 MEA CJK J/6126/1202. 


345 “K azak Refugees from Tibet,” 371, 1952 British Foreign Office. By March 31, 1952 there 168 in Srinagar, 4 in 
Ladakh, 172 had left for Turkey, and 6 for Mecca. Because people were in poor health when coming over the passes 
and there was an existing Kazak population, numbers for arrival might not be exact. A November 1952 letter in the 
same file puts the number of Kazaks at 425. 
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Eastern Sinkiang fought back for several months under the leadership of Osman Baturhan, first 
retreating to Barakol and then undertaking raids from the hills around Kumul. Starving and 
outnumbered, Baturhan’s troops were soon decimated by PLA forces. The surviving fighters 
and their families departed Kumul soon after the White Russians and started a long retreat over 
the mountains, south to Tibet, from Tibet on to Ladakh, and from Ladakh to Srinagar. Soon after 
their arrival, the Kazaks’ presence hijacked discussions concerning the East Turkestani. 

This particular group of Kazaks, which included leaders Kali Beg and Huseyin Teyji, was 
comprised of hardened war veterans fresh from fighting the new Chinese communist government 
that India had decided to recognize and with whom India was attempting to cultivate good 
relations.*° Both Tibetans and Ladakhi had negative experiences with Kazak raiders and bandits 
over the preceding decade.*4’ And yet when they arrived in Srinagar this band of several hundred 
fighters and their family members was disarmed...and granted asylum as political refugees.*** 
The Indian government allowed them to set up camps, provided them with basic provisions, and 
acceded to some of the group settling three miles from the ceasefire line.*”” 

India’s treatment of the war-hardened Kazaks, which stands in great contrast to their 


treatment of the East Turkestani, begs the question: why were the Kazaks again so much more 


successful at gaining admission into and shelter in India than the Altishahri East Turkestanis? In 


546 See full list of Kazaks who arrive in Srinagar in NAI 1952 MEA CJK J/6126/1202. For the full story of their 
military maneuvers see Charles Kraus, “To Die on the Steppe.” 


547 See backstory concerning the 1941 band penned in 1952: “Kazak Refugees from Tibet,” 1952 British Foreign 
Office. 


348 “Settlement of Kazaks in Turkey,” 19(95), K, 1952 NAI. 


549 “K azak Refugees from Tibet,” 1952 British Foreign Office; NAI 1952 MEA CJK J/6126/1202. 
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the early 1940s Kazaks escaping the chaos of civil war in East Turkestan stumbled into Tibet, 
where there emerged reports of them looting and killing members of the local population. And 
yet British India granted this group refuge, eventually footing the bill for 600 individuals to settle 
in the princely state of Bhopal.°>° Nearly a decade later, India responded to the arrival of more 
unwanted Kazaks with similar concessions. India did not want the Kazaks settling in Kashmir, 
and yet the state granted them refuge. Why? 

Indian statesmen claimed, of course, that India was choosing to grant refuge to the 
Kazaks. The truth seems to lie beneath this statement: given experiences in the 1940s, Indian 
statesmen understood that they could not stop a desperate band of war-hardened and half-starved 
nomads from crossing the borders, and the state could not easily control their movement within 
the country. Through experience, they knew that the Kazaks cared much less about political 
niceties and potential repercussions than East Turkestanis eager to gain Indian approval.>! 
Whereas Menon could browbeat a supplicant Bugra into attempting to convince his brethren to 
leave India, carrying out the government’s work for them, India had no such expectations of the 
Kazaks. Statesmen believed they would not leave unless they wanted to, and they would assume 
propriety for the duration of their stay. If India could not keep the Kazaks out, they might as well 


pretend that they retained the power to decide that they may enter and stay. 


550 Technically the KMT government agreed to reimburse India for expenses post-facto; however, only a portion of 
expenses were ever recovered. See “Expenditure on Maintenance of Kazaks at Bhopal,” 674 CA, MEA, 1946 NAT 
and NAI “Claims of the Government of India against the late Chinese Nationalist government. Question of their 
reimbursement by the People’s Republic of China. Proposal for off-setting some against amounts due to the National 
Government of China,” 857 CJK, MEA 1950 NEA. 


55! For example, all cattle given to the Kazaks in Bhopal — supposedly for dairy farming — disappeared, and the 
Kazaks subsequentially established themselves as tanners and leather workers in a Hindu-majority region. 
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This says something — and something not very positive — about which groups gain rights 
and recognition during the shift to nation-states. Bullies and strongmen fare far better than polite 
gentlemen (and women). Those who take and refuse to ask forgiveness can [sometimes] expect 
better conditions than those who respectfully request permission. 

There was also a second factor in India’s decision to grant refuge to the Kazaks: 
American anthropology student (and alleged CIA agent) Milton Clark traveled to Kashmir to 
spend a year with the Kazaks and later published an account of their travails in the National 
Geographic under the provocative and prolix title “How the Kazaks Fled to Freedom: decimated 
by Chinese Reds and a hostile land, nomads of the steppes trekked 3,000 miles to Kashmir.”>°? 
Clark’s Kazaks are hospitable ‘colorful tribesmen’ seeking peaceful refuge after valiantly 
resisting communism, a portrayal consistent with standard depictions of anti-communists in early 
Cold War-era propaganda. The article is accompanied by technicolor photographs presenting a 
staged and sanitized version of the Kazak’s nomadic lifestyle with women in red dress preparing 
‘picnics’ on embroidered blankets set before yurts and hardy men astride sturdy ponies striking 


poses befitting a John Wayne Western. Like the popular film genre, Americans alighted upon the 


Kazaks as a vehicle for endorsing virulent and virtuous opposition to the unfree world.>* 


5°2 Milton J. Clark, “How the Kazaks Fled to Freedom: decimated by Chinese Reds and a hostile land, nomads of the 
steppes trekked 3,000 miles to Kashmir,” National Geographic, 1954. 


553 As seen in the politics of John Wayne, there was a direct relationship between the virulent heroes of American 
westerns of the 1950s and burgeoning anti-communist politics. See the discussion of John Wayne Westerns Rio 
Bravo and Shane in William Michael Kirkland, The Impact of The Cold War on the Representation of White 
Masculinity in Hollywood Film (Dissertation, Florida State University, 2009). 
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Warriors Ride > 
into the Mountains 
for a Day of Sport 


On the march from Sinkiang 
the tribesmen faced incredible 
odds: continuing Chinese Com- 
munist attack, desperate food 
and water shortages, mysterious 
illness, and untracked mountain 
and desert wilderness, Yet they 
heroically fought through to 
freeciom 

These men, mounted on Kash- 
mir gift horses, ride amid peaks 
and alpine meadows reminiscent 
of the Tien Shan (Celestial 
Mountains) 

On the steppe Kazakh horses 
live in family herds. Each stal- 
lion protects from wolves and 
other dangers a harem of about 
nine mares and some 30 off- 
spring 

The last rider appears to have 
scooped up a pint-size passen- 
wer Loving children dearly, 
even the fiercest fighters find 
time to play with and fondle 
their youngsters 


T) Nathanael Gewranhie Soetety 


Figure 10 - Excerpt from Milton Clark's National Geographic article. 


Even before the article was printed, the presence of Clark and his young wife drew 
international attention to the Kazaks in Kashmir and reduced the Indian state’s ability to modify 
the terms of their refuge. 


Bombay to Basra 


Luckily for India, photogenic anti-communists were a hot commodity in the early Cold 
War. While the Kazaks, like the East Turkestani, did not fit the IRO definition of a ‘refugee’ 
suitable for resettlement in white settler countries, there were other takers. On July 17, 1952, 
after they had been in India just a little over a year, Kazak leader Huseyin Teyji telegraphed 
Nehru with news of an extraordinary offer: the Turkish government had agreed to accept 100 


Kazak refugees with Sheik Abdullah assisting with transportation. With what amounts to 
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lightning speed for the early Indian government, Nehru telegraphed Sheik Abdullah later that day 
endorsing the idea and requesting confirmation with Turkey and more details about the financial 
aspect.*** The very next day MEA secretary Naidu reported back that the Turkish Charge 
D’ affairs had confirmed that their government had agreed to allow 110 Kazak refugees from 
Srinagar settle in Turkey. Yet, while the embassy was willing to issue travel documents upon 
application by the refugees, they would not assume responsibility for financing the refugees’ 
travel until the reach the Turkish border. Naidu also uncovered that this offer of settlement was 
sponsored by the Church World Service (CWS), an American organization founded in 1946 and 
with three offices in India.>>° CWS activities were funded in party by the United States 
Government and used as an organ for advancing U.S. interests in the early Cold War, hence the 
organization’s interest in settling the anti-communist Kazaks in Turkey, a county that had 
recently become a staunch American ally, a connection explored in the next chapter. Yet neither 
Naidu nor anyone else in the Indian government evidenced much interest in the CWS’s ultimate 
intentions. No one asked where in Turkey they would be settled or what would happen to them 
once they arrived; India’s primary focus was taking advantage of the opportunity to remove the 
Kazaks from Kashmir and the cessation of Indian responsibility for the refugees before this 
unsolicited opportunity disappeared. 

On July 24, Donald Rugh of CWS confirmed that the organization would pay for the 


refugee’s passage from Bombay to Basra, Iraq and train fare from Basra to the border of Turkey. 


354 NAI 1952 MEA J/6126/1202 CJK. 


555 An arm of the National Christian Council Relief Committee, founded 1950. Their primary address was43 Massey 
Hall, Jai Singh Road N Delhi and they also had offices in Meerut and Bombay. They were affiliated with The 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the USA, founded in 1950. 
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Sheik Abdullah accepted his offer, promising that Kashmir would transport Kazaks from 
Srinagar to Amritsar if the national government would pay for the journey from there to 
Bombay. While Nehru was loath to expend resources on the refugees, he enthusiastically 
committed to funding their passage to Bombay, “otherwise they will remain as a continuing 
drain on our resources.” Sheik Abdullah also invited Rugh up to Srinagar to see the refugees and, 
within twenty-four hours of Rugh receiving the invitation, Naidu had introduced the man to the 
Turkish Charge D’ Affairs and placed a Kashmir visit permit in his hands. Five days later Rugh 
was in Kashmir drawing up lists of refugees who would make the journey to Turkey. While it 
took several months to obtain proper documents (and wait for monsoon season to pass), by 
October 25, 101 Kazaks had departed Srinagar. 

Rugh soon discovered what the Indian government had long known: the Kazaks were 
tenacious.>°° Rather than accepting Turkey’s offer of settlement, and CWS-funded travel, as a 
one-off, the remaining Kazaks assumed this to be an outstanding offer to which all Kazaks in 
Kashmir had an absolute right. As India was eager to see them off, the state supported the 
Kazaks in pressuring Rugh to accept five additional batches of another 352 Kazaks — and the 
remaining East Turkestani — over the next year and a half. In April of 1953, Turkey’s first 
official delegation to India visited the Kazak camps at Srinagar and sat down for a two-hour tea 
with Alptekin, ‘leader of the Kazaks,’ at the Yarkandi Serai. Exchanging the refugees actually 
aided the development of Turkish-Indian relations, and things were looking good for India. By 
October, 1953 there were only 85 Kazaks left. While this group was supposed the have left by 


late September, plans were held up when the Turkish government refused visas for the family 


556 NAI 1952 MEA J/6126/1202 CJK clarifies that Rugh tried to cease CWS funding after both the first and third 
batch. 
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parties of the two remaining Kazak leaders, Ali Beg and Hamza. With their leaders denied visas, 
the entire party, the members of which were all kin, refused to leave Kashmir.°>’ 

Ali and Hamza blamed Bugra, whom they viewed as a rival political force in the 
Sinkiang diaspora, claiming he has convinced the Turkish government to reject their 
applications. India speculated that the true reason could be that both men had two wives, which 
could create problems in Turkey, where polygamy was illegal.>* However, one Kainas 
Gaynetullah and his two wives Kulas and Kulsara had been granted visas on December 18, 1952 
and admitted for Turkish citizenship in February of 1953 with intake documents recognizing 


both Kulas and Kulsara as [legal] spouses.°>? 


557 Ibid. 
558 NAT 1952 K 19(95). 


559 “124 gdcmenin vatandasliga alinmasi,” no. 25 Folder 30-18-1-2 loc. 132-58-1, 1953 BCA. 
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Figure 11 - Intake documents from a Kazak family including multiple wives (Kulas and Kulsara, 
both married to Kainas). 


The Kazaks demanded India intercede on their behalf and help them obtain visas to 
Turkey; Fifty-nine member of their party simultaneously applied to settle down in Kashmir 
permanently if the Turkish government once again refused permits for Ali and Hamza. While 
Menon initially advised against India assisting the Kazaks in obtaining their visas, as to do so 
would suggest that India has a responsibility upon which the Kazaks could lay future claim, his 
lofty ideas were soon shot down by members of the local Kashmir government who remind 


Delhi that the Kazaks would stay if they did not get Turkish visas.°© Clark was also in Kashmir 


56 NAT 1952 J 6126/1202. 
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at this time, aiding the Kazaks in their applications, and the Indian government was becoming 
wary of sustained American interest in the area. By the end of October, Menon relented, 
admitting “I am personally inclined to think that it would be in our interest to rid the Kashmir 
valley altogether of these Kazak refugees. The National Christian Council Relief Committee of 
which Mr. Rugh is the local director would continue to interest themselves in these refuges as 
long as they are in Kashmir. Such interest may not be purely altruistic and the building up of 
contacts through these refugees may have a security aspect which we have not so far bothered to 
consider.”°*! After this, India worked behind the scenes to encourage the Turkish government to 
reverse their decision. 

By mid-December, Rugh was back with another offer: perhaps the Kazaks would 
consider settlement in Paraguay? At first glance, Paraguay seems a strange solution: the land- 
locked nation in South America is the other side of the globe. But Paraguay was a possibility for 
the same reason that the Church World Services was interested in funding the settlement of 
several hundred war-hardened nomadic Muslims in Turkey: Paraguay was a Cold War U.S. ally 
with the United States actively, albeit not openly, supporting the rise of a far-right political party 
against indigenous communists; a band of doughty anti-communists might prove useful in such a 
locale.° 


Turkey finally came through with visas for all the Kazaks in spring of 1954 and plans for 


Paraguay were soon scrapped. 


°°! Thid. 


5© For US-Paraguay relations in the Cold War, see Frank O. Mora, “The Forgotten Relationship: United States- 
Paraguay Relations, 1937-89” Journal of Contemporary History 33, no. 3 (1998): 451-73. Alfonso Stroessner’s 
dictatorship began in August 1954. 
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And Then There Were None 

By June 24, 1954 all but a handful of Kazaks and East Turkestani had departed for 
Turkey. The Turkish government granted right to resettlement to a total of 1,850 Kazaks (and 
East Turkestani), 453 of whom came from India in six separate groups, with the majority of 
resettled Kazaks coming from Pakistan.°® Nearly all of the 117 East Turkestani nationalists 
remaining in Kashmir by the fall of 1950 participated in this immigration scheme. Just a handful 
of ‘Sinkiang refugees’ stayed in Srinagar, and many of those trickled to Turkey over the years.>™ 
Hindu nationalists have recently alighted on the issue, claiming that the granting of residence and 
citizenship to Uyghurs in 1952 violated Article 370 with bias favorable to Muslims.* However, 
from the archives and 1969 reports published by the diaspora, it appears that, after the waves of 
migration to Turkey, only 28 families descended from East Turkestani remained in Kashmir, 
inclusive of families with long-standing ties to the trade community and local kin. *° 
Conclusion 

The East Turkestani’s arrival in India in the winter of 1949-1950 raised a number of 
issues under debate and development both in India and across the international stage during the 
rise of sovereign states in the immediate postwar period. 

First, was there universal right to belonging? Did a borderland group have the right to 


cross any border, to reside on either side? Or did the new nation-states reserve the right to 


5&3 Rippa, 2013. 


564 “A ssitance of Stateless Persons in India — Question of the resettlement of Mr. Munawar Khoja and his family into 


Turkey,” 7(16) FEA, Ministry of External Affairs, 1955 NAI 1955 


56 Reapan Tikoo, “Out of Kashmir’s Ghetto” The Economic Times, September 12, 2017, 
https://economictimes.indiatimes.com/blogs/et-commentary/out-of-kashmirs-ghetto/ 


°° Orhan Tiirkdogan, Salihli'de Tiirkistan Gégmenlerinin Yerlesmeleri 
(Erzurum: Atatiirk Universitesi, 1969) 5. 
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determine who crossed which borders, who resided within their territories, who may be called a 
national, and who was recognized as a refugee? Relatedly, what, if any, were state obligations 
towards non-nationals within the nation’s borders? Was the state obliged to ensure their health 
and well-being? And, finally, what power did international organizations hold in the new global 
order? Could they operate freely within any nation’s borders? Did their decisions carry more 
weight than that of any individual state? And were there universal norms by which all states 
must abide? 

India did not want to directly address these unprecedented issues when the East 
Turkestani showed up on the border. As a brand-new post-colonial state still determining the 
contours of its own sovereignty and place on the international stage, India was wary of 
committing to actions that could beget unforeseen consequences or unshakeable obligations. And 
yet, the East Turkestani ‘refugees’ very physical presence in India forced the state to make a 
number of decisions. With the East Turkestanis marching on Leh with visas in hand, the Indian 
state first had to decide whether to admit the East Turkestani. While the Indian state privately 
acknowledged that it did not have the capacity to physically prevent the East Turkestani from 
entering Indian territory over the Karakorum, in public officials claimed that states reserve the 
right to determine whether to permit individuals to enter their territory. India’s official stance 
was that the state can determine who to permit across its borders. As, due to pragmatic obstacles 
to implementation of border control noted earlier in this chapter, the Indian government could 
not actually keep the East Turkestani out, the state wove itself a facade of control by declaring 
that visa-holders were to be permitted entry, and that the ambiguously defined “pilgrims and 


traders” were still exempt from visa and passport regulations. 
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Once the East Turkestani had crossed the border, the Indian state was repeatedly asked to 
establish a clear policy concerning the extent of the state’s obligations to non-nationals within 
the nation. Again, Indian officials in Delhi attempted to skirt the issue, suggesting that refugees 
shift for themselves. However, pressure from local officials in Kashmir forced the Indian state to 
make several concessions, and the state did eventually assume responsibility for sheltering the 
refugees and expending enough resources to ensure they did not die of exposure or neglect while 
on Indian soil. Furthermore, it soon became clear that, in a world of nation-state borders, India 
would have to assume responsibility for identifying individuals and providing identity 
documents acceptable to other states if India wanted these individuals to move on. National 
interests — ensuring the refugees moved on, avoiding potentially bad press if refugees were to die 
from neglect — did encourage the state to adopt certain measures. However, India was careful to 
not officially accept responsibility for non-nationals. 

The East Turkestani’s arrival and tenure in India also coincided with discussions 
concerning the definition, sorting and settlement of refugees on the international stage, primarily 
through new international organizations like the United Nations and International Refugee 
Organization. Would international organizations develop universal definitions and expectations, 
and would these expectations apply to all states? And what authority did international 
organizations have to operate in sovereign states? In not signing the Geneva Convention, India 
took a stance against the authority of international institutions over sovereign states; universal 
standards could only be universal if individual states ascribed to them. But even within 
international organizations there seemed to be a lack of universal values. While India did not 
sign the Geneva Convention, the state nevertheless hoped that the IRO would interest itself in 


non-partition refugees in India. Yet the IRO declared that the East Turkestani, by their definition, 
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were not bona fide refugees. The exclusion of the Kazaks and East Turkestani — coupled with the 
inclusion of their White Russian compatriots, a population not categorically different from either 
of the Turki communities — demonstrate that the personal identity of a potential refugee did 
matter. The IRO definition of a refugee developed out of a very specific Euro-centric post 
WWII and early Cold War discourse in which white [potentially, nominally] Christian non- 
communists fleeing the Soviet Union [or its imperial predecessor] were of more value to the 
international community than stridently anti-communist Turkic Muslim nationalists engaged in 
theoretical territorial disputes with a U.S. ally (the Republic of China). International political 
definitions, such as who qualifies as a refugee, could be arbitrary and were often made by those 
who either held decision-making power or were ready to distribute funds. 

What we can deduct from the East Turkestani’s experiences in India is that, at least in the 
early Cold War/post-colonial period, there were no absolutes when it came to refuge. Both 
international norms and state policies were largely dictated by the interests of the state, the 
organization, or members of the international community staging those discussions. When a 
community entreated an entity to provide them with refuge, states like India and international 
organizations like the IRO weighed the perceived cost of providing refuge to that particular 
group of individuals against the assumed benefit their presence could provide their host. The cost 
was not only measured in financial terms. Within India, for example, the burden of offering 
refuge to the East Turkestani was considered in terms of relations with neighboring states, 
India’s position on the international stage, domestic stability and appearance of national 


sovereignty alongside financial concerns. Ultimately, whether a person or community’s presence 
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provided a net benefit to the host was determined by the host.*° In framing refuge as bestowed 
upon the select populations, and not as a universal right claimable by any person who steps 
across the border, early Indian statesmen also reserved the right to determine the contours of 
refuge, including type and extent of aid provided. 

As demonstrated through the very different attitudes displayed towards White Russians, 
Kazaks and East Turkestanis, international standards for defining a refugee could be arbitrary. 
Additionally, even when international norms did support an individual’s claims, no outside actor 
could force a sovereign state to adhere to those norms. In summary, people who showed up at the 


border could expect no welcome unless their presence had clear benefit for the state. 


The action in the first four chapters of this dissertation share a similar structure: East 
Turkestani activists spend years of crafting elaborate plans, only to see situations rapidly evolve, 
catalyzed by some outside force — the combined forces of the Dungans and Sheng Shicai, a 
chance encounter with an emissary of the KMT, the unexpected march of the PLA across Gansu, 
the arrival of the Kazaks in Kashmir and piqued interest of the Church World Service. The 
conclusions in these chapters may come off as hasty. Yet this reflects the structure of action 
captured in these pages: The East Turkestani spent years in planning only to have the rug yanked 


from under their feet, or to have a new opportunity suddenly presented to them. In the transition 


5°7 Tn the same vein, less than a decade later, the Indian government did give permanent asylum to tens of thousands 
of Tibetans, because this was judged to advance Indian political interests in light of their border disputes with China. 
The Indian government also granted residence and eventual citizenship to a number of Muslim Tibetans by 
accepting their claims that they originally hailed from Ladakh (albeit centuries past), though the Tibetan Muslims 
were not granted them Kashmir residence. 
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from the colonial and imperial political system, this jarring experience was not unique to the East 
Turkestani. Rather, for borderland communities without a significant source of sovereignty or 
power (and borderland communities, by definition, usually have neither), their ability to obtain 
stable political belonging in a world of national borders depended in great deal upon outside 
forces. 

The East Turkestani understood that they had very little leverage over India, and thus 
they employed the tools at their disposal. The first two have already been mentioned above: 
physical presence and calling public attention to the issue through coverage in the press. In terms 
of physical presence, they arrived and forced the Indian state do deal with their presence rather 
than allowing the state an opportunity to deny them entrance. Once they were on Indian soil, they 
again used their physical bodies as a tool for leverage by impressing Indian decision-makers with 
the understanding that any attempt to forcefully deport the East Turkestani could result in the 
Indian state being responsible for their uptake if the state attempted to jail those who refused to 
‘return’ to communist China. Additionally, India realized that a forced removal of East 
Turkestani bodies could bring unwanted critical attention on actions of the Indian state in 
Kashmir. 

The second strategy the East Turkestani employed — and which Alptekin in particular 
continued to employ up until his death decades later — was solicited coverage in the press. Early 
coverage of the East Turkestanis in India accomplished the dual goal of pressuring decision- 
makers to meet with them and ensuring that there was enough publicity around their presence 
that they could not be quietly shuttled back over the border. However, while Indian journalists 
were sympathetic to the East Turkestani’s plight in individual or humanitarian terms, many 


articles acknowledged that the East Turkestan’s presence in India presented political challenges 
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for the host country. There was no mainstream paper working to forward East Turkestan 
interests and community leaders could not be certain of how they would be presented to the 
public in a particular paper. 

A third tactic the East Turkestani used was intentional overinterpretation of Indian 
promises. East Turkestani leaders made bold attempts to force India into granting them more 
permanent residence by claiming that India had made promises to this effect. On March 29, 
Alptekin, Bugra and Adam Sabri wrote a letter to Nehru claiming that they “learned from Menon 
Foreign Sec. that gov’t of India has been kind enough to permit our refugees to make Kashmir 
State their new home. We have been staying here to call on your personally to convey our 
heartfelt thanks.”°°* On April 6, Sabri wrote in a letter to American Owen Lattimore that 600 
Turkestani refugees had migrated to India and Government of India has “kindly agreed to our 
request.”>°°? However, the three leaders experienced severe limitations in terms of the extent to 
which they could write their desired destiny into being. Putting words in Indian statesmen’s 
mouths did not make them reality any more than India deciding that East Turkestanis had a 
rightful home in Formosa actually saw them board a ship in Calcutta. The East Turkestani 
success in shaping options open to their community through leveraging weapons of the weak was 
limited, yet it often provided them enough space to maneuver and time to find a more permanent 


solution awaiting them in Anatolia. 


568 NAI 1949 MEA 253 X. 


56? "Letter, Muhammad Amin Bughra, Isa Yusuf Alptekin, and Colonel Adam Sabri to Owen Lattimore," April 06, 
1950, History and Public Policy Program Digital Archive, Folder 14 "Sinkiang Refugees 1950-1951", Box 5, 
Subseries 3 (Correspondence), Series 4 (Owen Lattimore), Subgroup 2 (Administrative Records, 1924-1955), 
Record Group 08.010, Records of Walter Hines Page School of International Relations 1923/1955, Ferdinand 
Hamburger Archives, Sheridan Libraries, Johns Hopkins University. 
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CHAPTER 5: CONDITIONAL CITIZENSHIP FOR COMPLIANT TURKS 
Introduction 

India displayed a surprising nonchalance concerning the final destination of the East 
Turkestanis. Yet the East Turkestani who departed India in 1952-1954 were destined for just any 
country; they were granted refuge in Turkey. The pragmatics of how this happened and the 
implications for the East Turkestani’s attempts to obtain political belonging in Turkey is the 
subject of this chapter. 

East Turkestani experiences in India — as unwanted, unrecognized refugees — and in 
Turkey — as citizens and nationals — together paint a rich picture of the possibilities open to and 
the sacrifices required of borderland populations in securing political belonging during the early 
Cold War-era transition to the nation-state system. While in India, the East Turkestani 
discovered that the right to refuge was not universal — and certainly not universally enforceable; 
in Turkey they learned that citizenship was not a gift freely bestowed, but a process that 
entangled the recipients in long-term negotiation with the host nation. 

Within Turkey, the East Turkestani’s presence was entangled with not just Turkish 
domestic politics, but also Turkish-American and Turkish-NATO relations in the specifically 
post-WWII early Cold War context; U.S. interests; and the internal politics of the specific 
organizations that assisted with the East Turkestanis’ migration. 

The goals of these various players had a direct long-term impact on the East Turkestani. 


As Indian statemakers started to suspect by 1953, Church World Service interests in the East 
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Turkestani were not purely altruistic. Neither were Turkey’s. An organization or nation is not 
likely to grant and fund permanent refuge to a people denied residence in another state just 
because, but because doing is perceived to serve their interests. What were these vested interests 
for Turkey, CWS and other actors, and how was the East Turkestani expected to fulfill them? 
What would happen to promises of political belonging if the East Turkestani failed to advance 
these interests or if national prerogatives changed? Was the promise of citizenship and right to 
residence irrevocable and unconditional, or contingent on a group’s perceived continued service 
to the state? 


Chapter Overview 


To begin to answer these questions, this chapter first looks at how it became possible for 
the East Turkestani to become Turkish through examining the historical development of the idea 
of Turkish Nationalism. This chapter then looks at outreach to Turkey from the East Turkestani 
after their arrival in India and pre-existing national attitudes towards the East Turkestani. As 
funding for the East Turkestani’s journey was provided not by the Turkish state, but through a 
combination of Cold War-era grants and programs, primarily provided through the United States 
or American-associated organizations, the third section examines Turkey’s engagement with the 
United States in the Cold War and refugee programs for escapees from communist-controlled 
lands. While the East Turkestani’s travel to and initial settlement in Turkey was largely funded 
through U.S. and CWS programs, the East Turkestani were also expected to serve Turkish 
national interests. Turkish expectations concerning the East Turkestani occupy the fourth section 
of this chapter while the fifth looks at East Turkestani activities from their base in Turkey and 
the sixth, the Turkish state’s revision of practice and policy in response to those activities. In the 


conclusion I examine the evolution of Turkish state policies in reaction to East Turkestani 
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speech, action and association, and the implications of policy changes for hopeful Uyghur 
asylum seekers in Turkey fleeing contemporary repression in Xinjiang. 
Material 

For this chapter, in addition to drawing from archives used in the preceding chapters, I 
turned to the Turkish Republican Archives (Bashkan Cumhuriyet Archives, or BCA) in Ankara 
and material published in Turkey c. 1950-1970. 

When I started this project, it was not common to do research on this topic in the 
Republican Archives; Turkish-language secondary sources on the East Turkestani in Turkey 
primarily referenced the works of Alptekin, Bugra and other community leaders, and none of my 
associates in Turkey had looked at material in the Republican Archives. Yet the Turkish 
Republican Archives are open to the public and provide data concerning the funding for refugee 
programs, lists of refugees, some early exchanges between Turkish statesman Fuat Koprulu and 
members of the East Turkestani leadership, and identification for hundreds of individuals — albeit 
not any of the East Turkestani leadership. The archives have been largely untapped by Turkish 
scholars on the East Turkestani in Turkey.°”° However, due to the sensitive nature of this topic, 
and association with foreign funding, not all files are open to the public and the archives are 
limited in what they can tell us about the immigration and early years of the East Turkestani. To 
compliment the archival material in Turkey I turned to works published in Turkey in the 1950s 
and 1960s including newspapers, journals with opinion articles on the East Turkestani, public 
school textbooks including Yurt Bilgisi (Homeland Knowledge) and Medeni Bilgiler (Civil 


Knowledge), both authored by Mustafa Kemal Atatuk’s adopted daughter A fet Inan, detailing 


570 Very few Turkey-based scholars reference the archives and no scholar I met with 2019-2022 had previously seen 
the intake and identification papers. 
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the state stance towards Turkic heritage; treatises by Turkish statesman, and a 1969 academic 
study on the Kazak migrants settled in one particular region of Turkey.°’! Many of these 
materials were purchased from nadirkitap.com with funds from Fulbright; others are available at 
the National Library (Milli Kutuphane) in Ankara or Bogazici University Library in Istanbul. 

Alptekin, Bugra and their associates also published prolifically in this period. However, I 
used their collective works less than I initially expected, and far less than is common in Turkish- 
language scholarship of the East Turkestani, for several reasons. First, this chapter is not an 
exploration of Alptekin and Bugra’s political thought in this period, but of the interaction of the 
East Turkestani immigrant community — of which Alptekin and Bugra were but two members — 
with the state and other actors. East Turkestani publications from this period were penned with 
specific political objectives in mind and must be understood as presenting the authors’ own 
interpretations of events within a specific political context. As such, I read them against other 
accounts from this period and note when events or claims cannot be independently verified. 
Material published by the East Turkestani leadership referenced in this chapter include the 
journals Turkistan (1953, 6 volumes) and Voice of Turkestan (1956-1957, 4 volumes)>” 
published by Bugra, Bugra’s 1952 East Turkestan: History, Geography and Present Situation 
and booklets published by the East Turkestan Immigrants Association in Istanbul (Dogu 


Turkistan Gocmen Cemiyetini). Alptekin’s personal archives are currently being digitalized 


571 Orhan Tiirkdogan, Salihli'de Tiirkistan Gégmenlerinin Yerlesmeleri (Erzurum: Atatiirk Universitesi, 1969). 


5” This is a different journal than Voice of East Turkestan, which commenced publication in the 1980s. 
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under the direction of Omer Kul and were not accessible while research for this chapter was 
being conducted.°” 

Relevant material on the exact mechanisms and funding of East Turkestani immigration 
was also found in public and private foreign archives, specifically files on Church World 
Services and United States Escapee Program papers at the National Archives and Record 
Administration (NARA),°”4 the Wilson Digital Archives and the Paxton Papers in the United 
States, and United Nations archives. These primary sources were complimented by secondary 
sources in English and Turkish on Turkish nationalism, Turkish domestic politics in the 1950s 
and 60s, relations between the United States and Turkey in the Cold War, and recent scholarship 
on Kazak and East Turkestani immigrants in Turkey.>”> Additionally, I looked at relevant 
Turkish laws and parliamentary decisions, most notably Law 2510 and Council of Ministers 
Decree 3/14595. Using this approach, I hope to place East Turkestani immigration into the larger 


context of Turkish domestic and global Cold-War politics. 


573 The East Turkestani’s identity and experiences in Turkey have been highly politicized, and the study of the East 
Turkestani in Turkey remains even today generally politicized. This is especially true for Alptekin, for reasons 
discussed later in the chapter. 


574 Many thanks to Isik Kuscu Bonnefant for introducing me to some of these files. 


575 Tsik Kuscu Bonnefant and Daniel Marc Auger have made notable contributions to the study of Kazaks in Turkey. 
Early texts on the Kazaks include Godfrey Lias’s 1956 Kazak Exodus, constructed through interviews with members 
of the Kazak community. The accuracy of Lias’ portrayal is at times questionable, understandably so given that he 
worked with an interpreter to interview new migrants who had a stake in creating a certain perception of their 
community, and used this material to write a sensational epic intended to elicit interest among a communist-fearing 
American audience. Additionally, Hasan Oraltay, son of Kazak leader Alibeg, published several issues of the journal 
Turkeli in the 1960s and later wrote an autobiographical account of the Kazak’s journey and settlement. Swedish 
academic Ingvar Svanberg. interviewed a number of descendants in the 1980s and published his findings in Kazak 
Refugees in Turkey in Ingvar Svanberg, Kazakh Refugees in Turkey: A Study of Cultural Persistence and Social 
Change (Uppsala: Academiae Ubsaliensis, 1989). Most recent literature on the East Turkestani in Turkey is 
published in Turkish and draws almost exclusively on accounts from within the East Turkestani community. See, for 
example, the prolific publications of Omer Kul and Tekin Tuncer. 
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From Cosmopolitan Ottoman Empire to A Turkey Made of Turks 

As noted in chapter four, a contingent of Kazaks nearly ended up in the landlocked South 
American state of Paraguay. Yet neither Kazaks nor Altishahri East Turkestani journeyed across 
the Atlantic. Instead, they were offered not just refuge, but citizenship in Turkey — as Turkish- 
speaking Turks. To explain why we have to go back some 40 years. 

While officially an Islamic Caliphate ruled by a family with distant roots in Central Asia, 
the Ottoman Empire that governed from Constantinople (present-day Istanbul) was a multi- 
ethnic, multi-religious state home to Muslims, Jews, and Syriac and Orthodox Christians 
speaking Turkic, Arab, Greek, Armenian, Kurd, Laz, and Ladino.*’° Over the 19" century the 
Ottoman Empire was forced to contend with largely Christian populations at the edges of empire 
staging rebellions and forming independent, or semi-independent, polities, often supported by 
European powers. The state attempted to institute a number of reforms in the Tanzimat Period 
(1839-1876), culminating in the promulgation of a constitution written by members of the Young 
Ottomans in 1876. The Ottoman Empire continued to limp on, frequently engaging in wars, 
particularly with the Russian Empire, and consequentially sliding into debt. In 1908 a group 
calling themselves the Young Turks staged a revolution within the government. Despite the 
Young Turks’ attempts to institute reforms and revive the Ottoman Empire as a modern 
constitutional government, the state continued its long decline. During the Balkan Wars (1912- 


1913), in which the Balkan League (comprised of Greece, Serbia, Montenegro and Bulgaria) 


576 This is a very broad summary. For detailed exploration of ethnicity and citizenship see Bora Isyar, “The Origins 
of Turkish Republican Citizenship: The Birth of Race,” Nations and Nationalism Vol. 11 No. 3 (2005): 343-360 and 
Mehmet Hisyar Korkusiz and Ersoy Kutluk, “From the Ottoman Empire to the Republic of Turkey Manifestations 
of Nationalisms and National Imaginations,” Mukaddime, Vol. 6 No. 2 (2015): 237-262. On the eve of WWI, 
approximately 20% of the population in Anatolia was non-Muslim. See Ahmet Icduygu And Damla B. Aksel, 
“Turkish Migration Policies: A Critical Historical Retrospective,” Perceptions Vol. 18 No. 3 (2013): 167 — 190. 
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declared war upon the Ottoman Empire and stripped it of its European provinces with support 
from Russian, a racialized idea of Turkism began to gain prominence among certain members of 
the Ottoman government and elite.*”’ The Ottoman Empire entered World War I (WWI) against 
Russia and its allies England and France. At the conclusion of WWI, Constantinople was 
occupied and the 1918 Treaty of Sevres promoted plans to divide the Ottoman Empire between 
victorious European powers. As we may recall from Chapter 1, this was also the period of 
Wilsonian Self-Determination. Wilson was far from the first person to articulate the idea that a 
self-recognized body of people should have their own representative government — this was, after 
all, the rational for independent states forming from the edges of the Ottoman Empire in the late 
1800s — yet in the aftermath of WWI the idea was widely espoused by a number of European and 
American leaders. As noted in Chapter 1, the Wilsonian brand of self-determination did not 
initially encompass non-European, non-Christian states. Yet certain leaders within the Ottoman 
government and military realized that, while revival of an Ottoman-type multicultural state was 
off the books, they could use Wilsonian nationalism, endorsed as it was by same the victorious 
powers intent upon carving up the Ottoman Empire, to lay strong claim on constructing a state of 
their own.?”8 

The inception of a nation-state in the Ottoman Anatolian heartland (the peninsula 
between the Black and Mediterranean seas comprising the center of present-day Turkey), 
emerged in reaction to Western European-supported aggression. After WWI, British Prime 


Minister David Lloyd George promised Greece territorial gains from the Ottoman Empire based 


5” Isyar, 348. 


578 Keith David Watenpaugh, Being Modern in the Middle East: Revolution, Nationalism, Colonialism, and the Arab 
Middle Class, (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2006), 162. 
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on the notion that Anatolia had been part of Ancient Greece and the Byzantine Empire long 
before the Ottoman’s ancestors arrived from Central Asia. In May of 1919, the Greek Army 
landed on the western edge of Anatolia prepared to capitalize on the British promise. The Greek 
Invasion further promoted a racialized Turk-Muslim identity among those under siege and the 
Greek army was eventually repulsed not by the Ottomans, but by nationalist forces under the 
leadership of Colonel Mustafa Kemal (now commonly referred to as Ataturk, or “father of the 
Turks”).>’° Mustafa Kemal held that a nation needed a national identity in order to claim 
statehood and stave off European encroachment manifest in the mandate system then covering 
much of the Middle East. After achieving victory against the Greeks he formed a provisionary 
government in Ankara which declared itself (and not the allied powers-controlled government in 
Constantinople) the legitimate government of the state.*®° 

When the war with Greece began to turn in Turkey’s favor, Mustafa Kemal and others 
proposed a re-negotiated Treaty of Sevres. Numerous statesmen from across Europe decamped 
to Lausanne, Switzerland, where Turkish statesmen Ismet Pasha (later Ismet Inonu) held forth 
that Turkey was an independent and sovereign state, equal with all other states attending the 


conference. After months of debate, the Treaty of Lausanne was signed in July 1923 and the 


sovereignty of the Republic of Turkey internationally recognized. The new state adopted Swiss 


5” Faruk Birtek, “From Affiliation to Affinity: Citizenship in the Transition from Empire to The Nation-State” in 
Seyla Benhabib, Ian Shapiro, And Danilo Petranovich, Eds. Identities, Affiliations, And Allegiances (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2007). Ataturk was a Colonel in 1919, and Commander-in-Chief by the time the war 
ended in 1922. 


589 Bora Isyar, “Marching Toward Turkism: The Origins of Turkish Republican Citizenship” (Dissertation, York 
University, 2003), 201. 
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legal code and the 1924 Constitution granted citizenship to all residents of the republic 
irrespective of race or religion based on jus sanguinis (birth within state borders).>*! 
Geographically, the new Turkish Republic encompassed the Anatolian core, southern 
coastline of the Black Sea, Eastern Mediterranean coastline, and both sides of the Marmara Sea. 
While it was notably smaller than the Ottoman Empire, the state still encompassed areas with 
predominately non-Turkish population of Armenians, Greek-speaking Rum, Arabs, Kurds, Laz 
and others. Yet it was clear from the first decade of the Republic that the state Ataturk 
envisioned was not an updated version of the multi-ethnic Ottoman Empire, but a narrowly 
Turkish nation. If Turkey remained cosmopolitan, minorities (of which there were many) might 
use the same principle of self-determination to advocate for a separate state of their own. To 
stave off potential separatism, all people within Turkey were declared “Turks.” Article 88 of the 
1924 Constitution reads, “For the purposes of nationality, all the people of Turkey are called 
‘Turk’ notwithstanding their religion or race.”>** Celal Nuri Bey, Secretary of the Preparatory 
Commission of constitution had suggested “Turkeyeli” as a more neutral term simply denoting a 
“person of Turkey,” yet this was rejected in favor of “Turk,” which had longstanding use as an 
ethnonym. Were all citizens of the new republic then Turks in terms of citizenship alone, or also 
Turk in terms of [adopted] heritage and ethnicity? The term “Turk” comprised an intentional 


conflation between ethnicity and nationality and its adoption resulted in an ambiguity concerning 


58! Icduygu et al. (1999), 193. The international-recognized official name for the state changed from “The Republic 
of Turkey” to “The Republic of Tiirkiye” in 2021, during the researching of this dissertation. The dissertation uses 
“Republic of Turkey” as this was the official name during the period covered in the chapter. 


582 Article 66 of the 1924 constitution reads, “For the purposes of nationality, all the people of Turkey are called 
‘Turk’ notwithstanding their religion or race.” 1924 Tiirk Anayasasi, art. 66. 
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the border between race and nationality that lasted until the break-up of the Soviet Union and 
resultant establishment of multiple independent Turkic states in the early 1990s.°* 

While Turkey was established as a secular state, many non-Muslims were forcefully 
pushed out of the nation, continuing practices from the late Ottoman Empire (the most notorious 
example being the Armenian expulsion/genocide of 1918).°84 Following the Greco-Turkish war 
(alternately ‘Turkish War for Independence’) and the signing of the Lausanne treaty, 
approximately 1.5 million nationals were forcefully exchanged between Greece and Turkey, with 
Turkey expunging 500,000 orthodox Greeks, primarily from villages along the Mediterranean 
coast, in exchange for nearly one million Muslims, primarily from Thrace. The architect of the 
population exchange was actually Norwegian League of Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees Fridtjof Nansen, whose personal mission was to construct an “Unmixed Near East.’”>* 
Embodied in this policy was the idea every state was comprised of nationals who — regardless of 
whether they were born within that state’s borders, as is embodied in the notion of jus sanguinis 
citizenship — belonged in one state as an inherent national. 

On the ground, the practices and identities of these populations were not so clear-cut. 
Many Rum-speaking Muslims were imported from Thessalonica, while Turkish-speaking Greek 


Orthodox were deported to Greece. That religion was determined to be equal to cultural heritage 


583 Emre Oktem, “The legal notion of nationality in the Turkish Republic: from Ottoman legacy to modern 
aberrations” Middle Eastern Studies, 53 no. 4 (2017): 638. 


584 For the relationship between the Armenian genocide and burgeoning Turkish nationalism, see Taner Akcam, 
“The Young Turks' Crime against Humanity: The Armenian Genocide and Ethnic Cleansing in the Ottoman 
Empire" ((Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2012). 
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and employed as the primary criteria for determining citizenship suggests that religion more than 
birthplace or language was seen as the defining aspect of culture. 

And yet Turkey was a constitutionally secular state. As individuals were not technically 
eligible for citizenship through religion, Ataturk and other early statesmen turned to Turkic 
heritage to establish a unique national identity encompassing civil, cultural and ancestral 
aspects.>°° In the absence of a unified population — many Turks were, and still are today, of 
ethnically mixed ancestry — the state carefully crafted a new story of national origins. °°’ 

During the government-sponsored First Turkish History Conference of 1932, attendees 
defined a ‘Turkish History Thesis’ which contended that the Turks were a great and ancient race 
that had emerged from Central Asia.°*® The more extreme version of this thesis (not always 
espoused by the government) contends that Central Asiatic Turks spread over the entire world 
and formed the base of most (or all) significant civilizations, and thus the early people of 


Anatolia were also descended from Turks.°**? A more moderate line proposes that, during 


emigration from Central Asia the Turks ‘crossed with other races,’ yet the Turkish language 


586 Mesut Yegen, “Turkish Nationhood: Civic and Ancestral and Cultural”, Nationalism and Ethnic Politics, Vol. 23 
No. (2017): 318-339. It should also be noted that Ataturk’s own religious convictions are still a matter of debate. He 
was not a publicly devout Muslim. 


587 Soner Cagaptay, “Race, Assimilation and Kemalism: Turkish Nationalism and the Minorities in the 1930s,” 
Middle Eastern Studies Vol. 40, No. 3 (May, 2004): 92. 


588 Thid, 


58° For discussion of the sun language theory, see the November 2004 issue of Middle Eastern Studies, particularly 
llker Ayturk, "Turkish Linguists against the West: The Origins of Linguistic Nationalism in Atatiirk's Turkey,” 
Middle Eastern Studies, Volume 40 No. 6 (November 2004): 1-25. and Yilmaz Colak, "Language Policy and 
Official Ideology in Early Republican Turkey,” Middle Eastern Studies, Volume 40 No. 6 (November 2004): 67-91. 
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allowed them to preserve their cultural memory.°”? Emphasis on Central Asian origins and 
descent from the rugged conquerors of Asian steppes allowed the state to downplay the role of 
Islam in the shaping of national culture in an era when most Muslim-majority nations were still 
ruled through mandate or direct colonization by European powers.°”! As such, Turkic themes and 
myths became an important part of early national culture and speaking Turkish evolved into a 
major component of public citizenship. To further cement a homogenized national identity, the 
government widely promoted use of the Turkish language, implemented a rapid switch from 
Arabic script to a Latin-based alphabet, and actively discouraged the use of non-Turkish 
languages. Words with Persian and Arabic origin were expunged from Turkish vocabulary (at 
least officially) and replaced with occasionally obscure terms from Central Asian Turkic 
dialects.°° 

To create a sense of national pride in this new[ly concocted] common Turkic ancestral 
heritage, Atatiirk and other early statesmen implemented policies celebrating Turkish history, 
culture, and traditions. The government officially promoted the study and revitalization of 
Turkish folk traditions, Turkic folk music, Turkic languages and Turkic literature through 


education, media, and cultural institutions, all sponsored by the state.>?* 


5°0 See Soner Cagaptay, Race, Assimilation and Kemalism: Turkish Nationalism and the Minorities in the 1930s for 
further discussion. 


>»! Mehmet Hisyar Korkusiz, Ersoy Kutluk, “From the Ottoman Empire to the Republic of Turkey Manifestations of 
Nationalisms and National Imaginations,” Mukaddime, Vol. 6 No. 2 (2015): 237-262. 


5°? Discussion with Turkic language linguist and anthropologist Kagan Arik, November 2013. 


°° Geoffrey Lewis, The Turkish Language Reform: A Catastrophic Success (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1999), 28, and Senem Aslan, “‘Citizen, Speak Turkish!’: A Nation in the Making,” Nationalism and Ethnic Politics 
Vol. 13 No. 2 (2007): 246. 
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Intake of (New?) Turks 


The historical thesis promoted by the Turkish Republic not only defined the 
characteristics of Turkish nationals; taken to its logical conclusion, it suggested that certain 
people outside the borders of the republic were also Turkish in terms of culture and ancestry. 
Two years after the conference, parliament passed Law 2510, or The Settlement Law of 1934, 
which outlines provisions for people identified as Turk residing outside of the Republic of 
Turkey to settle in Turkey as Turkish citizens. Under this law 1.6 million people become Turks 
between 1934 and 1994, when the fall of the Soviet Union and emergence of additional Turkic 
states precipitated a change in immigration policies. Those eligible for immigration to Turkey 
under the law were defined as “individuals of Turkish race or individuals connected to Turkish 
culture who speak Turkish and who do not know any other language.”>** Additionally, a person 
of ‘Turkish culture’ ought to be Muslim, preferably adhering to orthodox Sunni Islam.*°> Over 
the first two decades, individuals admitted under this scheme largely hailed from the former 
lands of the Ottoman Empire. 

For these new Turks, citizenship came with strings attached. Sociologist Faruk Birtek 
notes that citizenship as it developed in the early Turkish Republic “is a political institution built 


on a rigorously exclusionary public space, and because of its standardizing logic... it is intolerant 


°° Iskan Kanunu’, no: 2510, 14/06/1934, Diistur, Tertip: 3, Cilt: 15, p. 1156. Also know as The Settlement Law of 
1934. 


5° For further discussion of different aspects of Turkish citizenship and the relationship between policy and practice 
in the early Republic, see Mesut Yegen “Turkish Nationhood: Civic and Ancestral and Cultural,” and Kemal Kirisci, 


“Disaggregating Turkish Citizenship and Immigration Practices,” Middle Eastern Studies, Vol. 36, No. 3 (Jul., 
2000), 1. Turkey provided refugee and immigrant status to groups such as Muslim Bosnians, Albanians, Circassians, 
Tatars, etc., but declined to accept the settlement of groups such as Christian Orthodox Gagauz Turks and Shi’a 
Azeris. 
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of any subgroupings that might presume to exist within the national society. It cannot 
accommodate bases of identity that could be created outside of the republican space.”°”° 
Individuals who obtained their Turkish citizenship under Law 2510 were thus expected to adopt 
an exclusively Turkish public identity, at the expense of any national or ethnic identities they 
might have previously held. 

Citizenship also carried with it a heavy sense of duty towards the Turkish state. In the 
early years of the republic, Mustafa Kemal’s adopted daughter historian Ayse Afet Inan 
published Yurt Bilgisi (‘Homeland Knowledge,” 1930) and Medeni Bilgiler (“Civil Knowledge,” 
1931, re-published in 1968), texts that the children of immigrants would have encountered soon 
after their arrival in Turkey. Both texts, which established foundational principals of civic 
understanding for generations of Turks, emphasize the duties and obligations of citizens towards 
the state.*°’ Citizenship in these texts is not a set of rights, but a right to be Turkish and support 
the Turkish state. 

How the East Turkestani Became Turkish 

East Turkestani were not initially thought of as falling within the purview of Law 2510. 
Ambassador Esendal never suggested settlement in Turkey as a possibility when conferring with 
Bugra in Kabul in the 1930s, and no one immediately landed upon the idea of the East 


Turkestani resettling en masse in Turkey when they trekked over the Karakorum looking for 


59 Birtek, (2007) 41. 


°°” Bilgin, Inar, and Basak Ince, “Security and citizenship in the global South: In/securing citizens in early 
republican Turkey (1923-1946)” International Relations, Vol. 29 No. 4 (2015): 500-520. Afet Inan, Yurt Bilgisi 
(Istabul: Devlet Basimevi, 1930). See also Fatma Giirses, "Kemalizm’in Model Ders Kitabi: Vatandas icin Medeni 
Bilgiler," Gazi Akademik Bakis Vol. 4 (2010): 233-249. 
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refuge in 1950. How the East Turkestani (and Kazaks) become eligible Turkish citizens was due 
to very particular circumstances. 

From the narrative so far, it should be clear that the East Turkestani (and Kazaks) had 
been Turk long before the founding of the Turkish Republic and that they hailed from the quasi- 
mythical homeland at the center of the Turkish History Thesis. This connection was strengthened 
in the public imagination when three youth (likely Alptekin’s eldest son and Sabri’s two 
children) disembarked in Istanbul in late 1949. The American Consulate General of Istanbul 
reported that their arrival resulted in a “patriotic outburst of Pan-Turanism,” or advocacy for the 
unity of Turkic peoples.°”® In an interview with Tan newspaper, the students claimed that East 
Turkestani saw Turkey as their second country. According to the American Counsel General’s 
translation, the article reported that, while the “75 Million Turks of Central Asia” (inclusive of 
those in Soviet Central Asia) were under foreign rule, they had not lost their national sentiment 
and “it is an undeniable fact that our kinsmen in even the most distant parts of the world look on 
Turkey as the natural leader of the Turkish world.”°”” 

While Ataturk and, to an extent, second-in-command Ismet Inonu, had suppressed pan- 
Turkism during the Republican Party (Cumhuriyet Partisi, CHP)’s mono-party rule, in 1945 the 
right-leaning politicians Adnan Menderes and Celal Bayar collaborated with onetime Ataturk 


associate and acclaimed Ottoman scholar Fuat Kopriilii — the same man Alptekin claimed to have 


38 “T etter to State Dept Washington, DC, Dec 30, 1949,” Foreign Relations of the United States, 1949, National 
Security Affairs, Foreign Economic Policy, Volume volume VI, The Near East, South Asia, and Africa, Herbert A. 
Fine ed, (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1977) 


°° Tan ceased production when its offices were destroyed in 1945. The mob that destroyed the newspaper alleged it 
was a communist publication. I have not been able to track down the publication of the original interview 
transcribed by the American Consulate General in the file above. 
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met during his travels in the late 1930s — to form an opposition party, which they called the 
Democratic Party (DP), in effort to pluralize Turkish democracy. Elections in 1950 brought all 
three men into power, with Menderes as Prime Minister, Bayar as President and KO6priilii as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs.©° Under the leadership of these individuals in a specifically Cold 
War context, seeing East Turkestani as potentially Turkish became possible. 
Tatars pave the way for East Turkestani 

In 1950 the World Council Churches reached out to K6priilii to ask Turkey to take in 
Turks from China, specifically Tatars from Manchuria (the erstwhile Japanese puppet state of 
Manchukuo), after Manchuria’s fall to communists in 1949. A number of these Turks had 
already been shipped to temporary refuge in Japan or the Philippines (both under U.S. 
stewardship at time) by the International Refugee Organization.©! The Tatars could return 
neither to the lands where they were born, now part of the Soviet Union, or the now non-existent 
state of Manchukuo where members of this community had resided until it became part of the 
communist People’s Republic of China. Due to their possible affiliation with the imperialist 
Japanese state, which had actively solicited Tatar immigrants and educated scores of Tatar 
children in Tokyo in the spirit of Pan-Islam, there were legitimate questions concerning the 
political allegiance of community members.°” Yet the Turkish state determined that they would 


take in these ‘Turks from China’ who fulfilled all the requirements for free immigrants. 


600 K6priilii was more moderate than other two and in 1957 he left the DP to join the Liberty Party. 
60! Pakistan, Hindistan ve Suudi Arabistan'da bul...” 1950, BCA 
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In this period Turkey sorted all refugees into two categories: serbest gdcmen (free 
immigrants) who paid for their own immigration, resided at a location of their choosing and were 
eligible for minimal state assistance; and iskan gécmen (settled immigrants) whose in-country 
travel expenses and settlement in a location chosen by the government were covered by the state. 
Settled immigrants also received direct assistance in the form of housing, training and farm 
implements, and were exempt from military service and taxes for several years.®°° Over the 
coming years, a number of Tatars from Manchuria, mostly members of the middle class or 
skilled laborers, immigrated to Turkey as serbest immigrants.°™ 

Thus, when Mohd. Emin Bugra and Isa Yusuf Alptekin first reached out to the Turkish 
state from India, there was an already-established path for the immigration of Turks from outside 


former Ottoman lands. 


Early Outreach to Turkey from the East Turkestani 


Bugra and Alptekin broached the idea of resettlement in Turkey much earlier than they 
let on to the Indian state. By February,1950, right around the time they first tried to meet Indian 
ministers in Delhi, they also called on the Turkish Embassy in India and began writing letters to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs asking for free education for children of the 600 East Turkestani 
refugees. Regardless of how East Turkestani leaders presented their community’s interests to 


Indian statesmen, it is clear from letters they wrote to Turkey that, very early on, they anticipated 


603 Additional aid was provided by the Red Crescent, World Council of Churches and United States Escapee 
Program. 
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that India would not let them permanently settle in Kashmir. °° Turkey seemed a more probable 
long-term option. 

By summer 1950, a number of East Turkestanis had already departed for the Hejaz in 
Saudi Arabia. Alptekin informed the Turkish state that these families (many of whom self- 
financed their travel) went to Mecca only because they couldn’t stay in Kashmir, yet still saw 
Turkey as their second home and would send their kids to school in Turkey should Turkey 
approve their petition for education of East Turkestani.°” 

Within several months Alptekin and Bugra were back asking if the bulk of East 
Turkestani might also immigrate to Turkey. Throughout their correspondence they highlighted 
their Turkish identity and strong desire that the younger generation not lose their heritage.~® 
They also suggested that members of the older generation would bring traditional Turkish 
cultural knowledge, including expertise in authentic Turkic handicrafts. Bugra in particular 
argued that providing the East Turkestani refuge and assisting this people in retaining their 
Turkic culture would lend prestige to the Turkish government. He further stoked Turkish 
politicians’ egos in claiming that the East Turkestani saw Turkey as a second homeland and did 


not want to be citizens of any other country.°°? However he added that, having been plundered by 


606 “Sovyet ve Kizil Cinlilere Karsi mucadele eden cin Turkistanlilar,” folder 515 yer 359-76-141-356-3, 1952, 
BCA. 


607 Tbid. 
608 “Yusuf Alptekin'in Hindistan'daki Tiirkistanl,” 1950, BCA. 


609 This argument bears resemblance to Adam Sabri’s argument that India ought grant the East Turkestanis refuge 
lest they be bested by a friendlier Pakistan. 
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the Chinese upon fleeing their homeland, most did not have the resources to self-finance travel to 
Turkey; could Turkey, he wondered, possibly assist in this regard? 

As official history in Turkey maintained that contemporary Turks (and not just the elite 
among their political predecessors) hailed from the Turkic tribes of Central Asia, Turkish 
politicians in 1950 determined that the presence of East Turkestanis and Kazaks — people 
supposedly from the ancient Turkic stock of Central Asia — eager to become Turkish citizens 
could indeed serve to reinforce the “Turk” identity of the Republic. Kazaks in particular 
embodied the romanticized notion of horse-riding hearty warrior nomads of the steppe. To have 
Kazak leaders who had actively battled communists petition Turkey for citizenship greatly 
bolstered the strength and legitimacy of Turkey’s national myths. By September of 1950 Koprulu 
had taken up their cause and was urging other ministries to approve their admittance.°!° 

Unfortunately, finding the funds to import these authentic Turks proved to be a bit 
difficult. The early 1950s was a period of high inflation and rocketing cost of living in Turkey; 
between inflation and a focus on domestic development, there was little room in the budget to 
bankroll the immigration of East Turkestanis from India. Additionally, Turkey was faced with 
the more pressing matter of resettling Bulgarian Turks seeking Turkish citizenship under Law 
2510. After expulsion from their homeland in 1950, many Bulgarian Turks headed towards 
Bulgaria’s common border with Turkey. Between 1950 and 1951, Turkey settled some 158,000 


Bulgarian Turks, and their intake and settlement proved more expensive than initially 


610 “A BD yardimlari fonundan gécmenlerin iskan pr” folder 30-18-1-2 yer. 26-65-15, 1951, BCA 
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anticipated. How was the stretched state to find funds for the Turkestani?°!! Even in Turkey, it 
seemed the East Turkestani were pushed aside in favor of more “European” refugees. 

With India making it increasingly clear that the East Turkestani did not have an indefinite 
welcome, Bugra repeatedly raised the issue of settlement in Turkey for the remaining 117 East 
Turkestani. In October of 1951 he wrote another letter to the Turkish Embassy in New Delhi, 
adding that 300 Turkish Kazaks had arrived in India after an arduous journey through Tibet.°!” 
The Indian government was giving them temporary refuge but did not want to accept them, he 
reported. Would Turkey, he implored, help him save their lives? By publicly informing the 
Turkish ambassador of the situation and framing Turkey’s choice as one of saving (or ignoring, 
and assuming tacit guilt for) Kazak lives, Bugra began to push the hand of the Turkish state. 
Turkish diplomats could hardly let the state be accused of allowing willing Turkish citizens from 
the traditional Turkic heartland perish when Turkey had the power to grant them refuge. 

This letter was followed by Bugra’s relocation to Ankara in December of 1951.°'? Once 
in the capital, Bugra held meetings with government authorities, including Koprulu, and 


petitioned them to approve free education and settlement for East Turkestanis.°'+ By February 
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14, 1952 Koprulu wrote to Prime Minister Menderes informing him that, as the Bulgarian crisis 
had receded, the government should now consider settlement of East Turkestani.°'!° On March 
13, 1952 Council of Ministers Decree 3/14595 provisioned for the settled immigration of 1,850 
Turkic migrants from China coming from India, Pakistan and Saudi Arabia.°'® The East 
Turkestani finally had a place to call home. 

Turkish-American Engagement in the Early Cold War 

What is not visible in the story above is that, when Turkey passed the decree for the 
settlement the East Turkestani (and Kazaks), political alliance between Turkey and the United 
States provided the funds that make this offer possible, and this alliance shaped the expectations 
placed on the East Turkestani following immigration. 

After taking a stance of “positive neutrality” for the most of World War II, Turkey joined 
the allied powers when axis defeat appeared inevitable and, unlike in WWI, ended the war on the 
victors’ side. In the immediate aftermath of the war, the Soviet Union, which coveted open 
access to the Mediterranean for its Black Seas ports, began pressuring Turkey to institute joint 
military control of passage through the straights connecting the two seas — which falls within 
Turkish territory. As with Bugra in the 1930s, Turkish politicians realized they need powerful 


allies to keep the Soviets at bay. Here they turned to the United States. 
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An America gripped by growing Red Fear saw Turkey, straddled as it is between Europe 
and the Middle East, East and West, as a bulwark against communist expansion, exemplified in 
Soviet interests in access to the Bosporus Straits.°!7? Loy W. Henderson, Director of the Near 
Eastern Affairs Desk at the State Department, asserted that Turkey was the stopper in the neck of 
the bottle through which Soviet political and military influence could most effectively flow into 
the eastern Mediterranean and Middle East.°!® Thus positioned, Turkey could also be a valuable 
partner and base for advancing American interests in the region. 

In 1947, the United States started doling out funds through the Marshall Plan. Though 
Turkish territory was not immediately affected by WWII, and the Marshall Plan was primarily 
intended to prop up war-ravaged nations in Europe, Turkish statesmen sought to — and then 
succeeded inn — tapping into reconstruction funds, securing first military funding, then loans, and 
then grants for a total of $329M under the Marshall Plan.°!? Thus a strong U.S.-Turkey Cold War 
alliance began. 

After the Straights Crisis with the Soviet Union had abated, the United States focused on 
building up Turkey as a strong political and military ally that could act as a local proxy for 
American interests in the region. Through the Marshall Plan, the United States pumped funds 


into Turkey’s military and industrial sectors. While generally impressed by the young nation’s 
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modern military, U.S. advisors were far more patronizing when it came to Turkey’s economic 
sector. As one journalist put it, Turkey’s political and military strength rested on top of a 
‘primitive’ agricultural sector in which farming methods remained largely unchanged since “the 
time of Lot and Abraham.”®° After the first round of Marshall funds had been dispersed and 
American experts in ranching and agriculture sent off for the Anatolian highlands, America took 
much of the credit for increased production and agricultural income, encouraging a narrative that 
Turkish development was dependent on American aid.®! Following a screening of footage shot 
in Turkey, former first lady Eleanor Roosevelt remarked, “These Turkish pictures are extremely 
interesting for they show what has been done in a very few years to change a country, which had 
remained apparently untouched by modern ways or machinery, into a mechanized nation.” °? 
For Turkey, closer relations with the United States helped solidify Turkey’s position in 
international affairs, particularly after the United States pushed forward Turkey’s NATO 
membership in 1952. Association with NATO also gave Turkey much-needed security against 
potential Soviet intimidation. Yet Turkey wanted to be seen as a reputable partner with dignity 


and self-respect intact. From this emerged a plan that fulfilled both party’s interests: The Escapee 


Resettlement Program. 


620 A. T. Steele, “The Marshall plan in Turkey” New York Herald Tribune, November 8, 1951. 
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Escapee Resettlement and Refugee Programs 


As exemplified in Charles Kraus’s White Russians, there was great ideological leverage 
in the stories of individuals who voluntarily left communist countries, and yet the United States 
did not necessarily want to intake all possible defectors. 

In 1951 Turkey received funding for a project known in Turkish as the Immigrant 
Settlement Program (Gé¢men Iskan Programi).° A more formalized Escapee Refugee Program 
(USEP) was established in the spring of 1952 with funding from the Marshall Plan and Ford 
Foundation and administered in several regions through headquarters in Frankfurt, Germany. 
While this was a humanitarian program, the program was also intended to advance U.S. interests. 
As voiced by Loy Henderson, “there is a strong possibility that the funds and time which we 
might be able to invest in assisting these refugees might yield a rich return to the United 
States.”’°*4 

On the ground, the USEP resettled individuals who had rejected communism in Western 
nations and anti-communist American ally states.°° The USEP primarily targeted refugees from 
Europe fleeing soviet-style communism. Many escapees were settled in the U.S., Canada and 


Australia; over the course of the program, the United States took in over 10,000 refugees, 
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predominately of European origin: 1450 from Austria, 6656 from Germany, 62 from just the city 
of Trieste in Italy...and only two from Turkey.®° By 1950, UESP resettlement bases had been 
established in U.S. ally countries, including Turkey. In Turkey, the program converged with the 
same type of agricultural development encouraged by the Marshall Plan, with refugees from 
communist lands to be settled on model farms supplied with modern agricultural technologies 
before they could be processed for a final destination in the west. In 1951, Turkey was declared 
the initial destination for some 300 individuals, primarily Bulgarians, sponsored by USEP. 
While the Bulgarian escapees were being settled in Turkey, former American CG in 
Urumai John Hall Paxton and U.S. Ambassador to India Loy Henderson (recently transferred 
from the Near Eastern desk in D.C.) were busy pursuing possible resolutions for the newly- 
arrived party of Kazaks in Kashmir.®”’ As seen above, Henderson was aware of the USEP in 
Turkey from his time at the Near Eastern Affairs Desk in DC; it is possible that, upon arriving in 
Delhi and learning about the petitions of the East Turkestani to the US Embassy, he brought their 
case to the attention of the USEP. The USEP soon alighted upon the Kazaks as potential 
candidates for this program, particularly valued for their supposed capacity to provide 
intelligence on both Chinese Xinjiang and Soviet Central Asia. Initially, program officers 
contemplate settling around 140 Kazaks in Kashmir near the Xinjiang border. Later, when it 
became clear that this plan would not be supported by India, they toyed with the idea of settling 


them in America’s west, where they might make good ranchers “like the Basque,” or in 
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Paraguay, where the United States was supporting a rightwing government takeover and foresaw 
the utility of a couple dozen anti-communists.©® Yet, the relative proximity of Turkey and Kazak 
leader’s willingness to resettle there, along with the Turkish leadership’s enthusiasm, made 
Turkey an optimal destination. For Turkish officials, bestowing refuge on individuals from the 
Turkic ancestral homeland who saw residence in Turkey as a desirable improvement was the 
boost in moral the state was looking for. 


USEP and WCC 


While the Escapee Program was funded by the U.S. government, within Turkey a 
majority of their programs were run by World Council of Churches (WCC) and the WCC- 
affiliated Church World Services met in Chapter 4. The WCC was established in 1952 as a body 
committed to the dual causes of connecting protestant and orthodox churches the world over and 
aiding refugees in need regardless of the benefactors’ nationality, religion or creed. The WCC 
operated headquarters in Geneva and a number of field offices, including in Istanbul. Activities 
in Turkey commenced in October 1952 and were funded by WCC Geneva, the Ford Foundation, 
the UN, the USEP, Radio Free Europe, the IRO Residual Fund, the UNREF, and UNHCR. The 
exact relationship between the USEP and WCC was complex, as the WCC pursued some 
activities of own initiative and with their own budget, but other programs were directed and 


bankrolled directly by the USEP.°? 
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Here historians also run up against two issues with available archives. First, USEP 
documentation from Turkey is inconsistent and often concerned with internal affairs at the 
expense of details concerning actual refugee resettlement as the program experienced numerous 
issues in administration and execution. Between just April and September of 1954, the program 
went through four different directors, one of whom was sacked for being too-frequently sozzled. 
Much of the preserved documentation concerns personal spats, character assessments, HR 
appeals and accusations of funds inappropriately applied towards luxury office furniture.°°° 
Second, in the Turkish Republican Archives only a limited selection of material is available for 
public perusal. Even today there is strict control over information concerning bilateral relations. 
As East Turkestani resettlement was bankrolled in part by CWS, WCC, USEP and the Marshall 
Plan, this association means that some information is considered sensitive and not available to 
researchers. Thus, there are inevitably gaps in the narrative concerning USEP and WCC 
activities in Turkey. 

What we do know is that in Turkey the WCC undertook two main projects. The first was 
documenting, arranging and financing the movement of ethnic Turks from “China” to Turkey. 
By the end of 1953 the WCC had expended $65,000 on the transportation of these refugees. The 


second item, which was bankrolled by the USEP, was maintenance, medical services and the 
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training of foreign refugees, supposedly in order to prepare them for emigration. Only a handful 
of USEP-supported refugees to Turkey actually emigrated onward.°?! 

Most early WCC activity took place on a 1,112-acre farm 12 km south of the seaside city 
of Yalova that was constructed to house several hundred refugee families during resettlement, 
thus accomplishing the twin goals of training refugees in a supervised environment and 
supporting the introduction of modern agriculture to Turkey. Eventually the farm was to be 
turned over to the Turkish Red Crescent for use in the Ethnic Turk Refugee Program carried out 
by the Turkish Government as a working home for several hundred ethnic Turk refugee families, 
primarily those from “China.” A number of scholars have suggested that anti-communist 
ideological training and education was a strong component of the refugee programs.°*? While 
this is possible, both the USEP and “The Farm” were so poorly managed that it is impossible to 
ascertain what training actually happened on the ground and whether any “Turks from China” 
ever took up residence. 

Regardless of success, the WCC developed enthusiasm for their case, and the 


establishment of USEP programs in Turkey, combined with money flowing in from various 
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offices to support these programs, meant there was finally a means to bankroll the immigration 
of East Turkestani from India to Turkey. 


Dual Expectations of the East Turkestani 


Aid was not a gift bestowed out of benevolence; rather it engendered an expectation of 
return on investment. Both the Turkish state offering citizenship and the USEP and other 
organizations funding immigration expected the East Turkestani’s presence in their new 
homeland to support their respective interests. For the USEP and affiliated partners, the East 
Turkestani were expected to be staunch anti-communists whose flight from a communist county 
would support early Cold War claims concerning the illegitimacy and unpopularity of 
communist rule. The USEP and affiliate organizations may have also initially hoped to use the 
East Turkestani as informants or for propaganda purposes, as seen with Milton Clark’s 1954 
National Geographic feature on the Kazaks. 

For the Turkish state, the East Turkestani’s presence was to provide a living link to the 
state’s official ancestral heritage and thereby add legitimacy to the state’s claims to a unique 
Turkish/Turkic national identity. This would entail maintaining their Turkic culture and being 
available when the state needed living representatives of essentialized Turkic heritage for 
cultural propaganda and political purposes. Their hosts also assumed that the East Turkestani 
would support Turkey’s national project by wholeheartedly embracing their Turkish nationality 
and not, for example, using the security provided by their Turkish citizenship to advocate for a 


potentially competing ethnic or political entity. 
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Intake of East Turkestani 


After the Council of Minister made their March 13 decision allowing for 1850 settled immigrants 
and funding came through for the settkement of East Turkestani (and Kazaks) in India, Turkey 


extended its first offer to the East Turkestani and Kazak community in the summer of 1952. 


Figure 12 - MEB and IYA at the train station in Ankara, January 1952 


The first 110 received Turkish visas in September and set out from Srinagar in October. 
As noted in Chapter 4, their transport from Srinagar to Bombay was covered by the Indian 
government, the steamship from Bombay to Basra and train from Basra to the Turkish border by 


CWS, and travel from the border to immigrant houses (gd¢men evi) in Istanbul through the 
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Immigrant Settlement Program with assistance from WCC and USEP.®> The first batch of 
immigrants was processed for Turkish citizenship on November 12, 1952.°** 

How exactly Kazaks and East Turkestani from Pakistan traveled to Turkey is not clear 
from available archives. Turkish archives state that, in addition to the 375 from India, 1500 
“Turks from China” arrived in Turkey from Pakistan. While there are a smattering of personal 
accounts of refugees journeying through Pakistan, the national archives have very few intake 
documents for anyone coming through Pakistan or receiving initial Turkish visas from the 
Karachi Embassy.®” A 1969 academic publication claims that these Kazaks arrived in the part of 
Kashmir that came under Pakistan administration in 1941, as a contingent of the group that the 
British Indian government attempted to settle in Bhopal.°*® Other scholars have suggested that, 
prior to the partition of India in 1947, the majority of “Bhopal Kazaks” did settle in what would 
become Pakistan’s Punjab State and Northwest Frontier Provinces, and thus may have formed 
this party of ‘Turks from China’.®? However, their exact route and composition is not in 
publicly-accessible archives. 


By July 16 of 1954, 1730 “Turks from China” had been admitted to Turkey as settled 


immigrants. Alptekin wrote to the Turkish embassy in Delhi stating that there were 200 East 
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Turkestani remaining in Kashmir and Bombay who also wished to come. Though this exceeded 
the original quota, Turkey extended its offer of settled immigration to the remaining East 
Turkestani.“? 

During this period there were also a smattering of “Chinese Serbest Gdgmen” who 
decided to make Turkey their new home. Talat Musabey, of the Ili-based Musabey merchant 
family that had funded Jadidist schools in the early 1900s, immigrated through Hong Kong and 
settled in the fashionable waterside neighborhood of Kadik6y, some distance from the crowded 
“immigrant guesthouses” (gé¢men evi) of the Zeytinburnu neighborhood.™! A seven-page file 
details how Chongqing-born Edith Hsien/Zeynel Yildiz obtained Turkish citizenship through 
marriage to a Baku-born Turkic spouse who himself was eligible for citizenship under Law 
2510.° These were individuals with independent means; they were offered little direct support 
from the state, and had to find their own accommodation, but they also skipped the resettlement 
process and program supervision. 

While their intake papers are missing from the National Archives, it seems likely that 
Altepkin and Bugra also came in as serbest immigrants.“ Alptekin traveled several times to 


Turkey between 1952 and 1954, keeping his home base in Srinagar until the last group of East 


Turkestani had migrated. He then settled in the Zeytinburnu neighborhood of Istanbul, where 


640 Pakistan, Hindistan ve Suudi Arabistan'da bul...” 1950, BCA 


641 “85 Gécmenin vatandasliga alinmasi” folder 30-18-1-2 yer 129-41-1” 1951, BCA. Zeytinburnu was already a 
working-class neighborhood filled with illegal constructions erected by immigrants from villages and towns across 
Anatolia. 


642 “432 Gécmenin vatandasliga alinmasi,” folder 30-18-1-2 yer 128-14-1, 1953, BCA. 
643 “Serbest gécmen olarak Cin'den iilkemize gel...” folder 030_10_00_00 yer 212 439 29 13, 1953, BCA. 


4 Omer Kul confirmed in conversation December 2022 that Alptekin came in as a “serbest gocmen.” 
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most East Turkestani resided in “immigration guesthouses.” As noted above, Bugra arrived in 
Ankara in December of 1951, before the Council of Ministers Decision concerning the East 
Turkestani had been passed. After spending some time in Istanbul, he settled down in the upper 
middle-class neighborhood of Bahcelievler, abode of academics and government officials. 
Given that critical information concerning Alptekin and Bugra’s legal residence in Turkey is not 
in the national archives, we only know the details of Bugra’s acquisition of Turkish citizenship 
from a 1955 ROC communique concerning Amina. On October 20, 1955 a telegram from the 
ROC embassy in Ankara to Taipei reported that Amina Bugra was resigning from her position as 
member of the ROC Legislative Yuan as her husband had officially become a Turkish citizen 
and, according to Turkish Nationality Law, a wife automatically received her husband’s 
citizenship. Despite protests to the Turkish Ministry of the Interior, her ROC passport had been 
collected and the naturalization process started. “Although I object,” she was reported as stating, 
“T have nothing to do.” As the ROC did not allow for individuals holding citizenship in other 
countries to be member of the Legislative Yuan, her right to retain her position was 


consequentially revoked. This exchange suggests that rifts existed within the East Turkestani 


645 Address listed as Bahcelievler Cad. 47 in. “Pakistan, Hindistan ve Suudi Arabistan'da bul,” 1950 BCA 


646 “Xinjiang Provincial Legislative Councilor Emina Letter Requests to Resign as a Legislative Council Member, 
and Cancellation of Name and Register for Record According to Law", (45) Taitong (1) Zi No. 1643 (45.02.17), 
"Presidential Office Gazette" No. 681 (#8 DARA BRR MARA ARAN, HOARE R 
|, 45) AR(—)FHB 1643 98 (45.02.17), (AREA) SS 681 H%), “Minutes of the Standing Committee of 
the Seventh Central Committee of the Chinese Kuomintang". "Relics of Vice President Chen Cheng" 
008000001206A. ( [ F RESCH PREASRHAE Samick] . (ma MeR XD) 
008000001206A) 


Original text: “BAKE Mose ARAM RAR TARARERS, AMABAMES, RK 
BS ASARCIEAMALHBA, KREBS, CAMA, RNG ELARA, HAA 
ERR, BARES, ARALAZEAR, MRRAPHRS, SAGLARPATRAS, F 
SER, WAPALHTATM, REPRER, CRIME, AASEHCAMER EL, MRK 
RARae tt, BAARRICHRRUARINA, FRARLRERAMALE, KARAT MM 
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community, with certain members — or at least Amina — believing that the East Turkestanis’ 
future lay in alliance with the Chinese Nationalists. This is the last we hear from Amina, one- 
time pioneering female politician. 
Citizenship and Settlement as Brothers in Blood, Language and Religion (Kan-Dil-Din) 
Amina Bugra was not the only one to realize that there was a price to the assistance and 
residence offered by the Turkish state and other partners. Citizenship is not bestowed as a gift 
but offered in exchange, accompanied by a set of expectations and obligations.©” This exchange 
is not a “one-off,” but a perpetual negotiation between benefactors and beneficiaries. For the 
East Turkestani who arrived in the 1950s, the initial cost associated with ‘settled immigration’ 
was Clear: relinquishing the freedom to choose where one resided, spending months in a training 
program, and being settled far from the cultural and political capitals. Both Alptekin and Bugra 
determined these costs outweighed the expense of arranging for their own migration to Turkey. 
Yet even intake as “serbest’” immigrants came with its own expectations and obligations to the 
state. New nationals were expected to uphold the official narrative of Turkish nationalism, 
submitting to the notion that Turkey was the Turkic nation. As the East Turkestani discovered in 
the coming decades, the bestowal of Turkish citizenship was not permanent and irrevocable, but 
dependent on active support of the state’s goals in promoting a robust, and specifically Turkish, 


national culture. 


‘], HOSRUAMBS a ABE ALSH AS FT ANRAPRAL VSS CHASER, RK 
Aim, WAR TNE eAG RA” 


647 Ahmet Icduygu and Damla B. Aksel, “Turkish Migration Policies: A Critical Historical Retrospective” 
Perceptions 18 no. 3 (2013): 167 — 190. 
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Intake of East Turkestani on Paper 


The intake papers (Tabiiyet Beyannamesi, or ‘Nationality Declaration’ papers) registering 
each family upon entry to Turkey and specifying the legal terms of their residence shed light on 
the Turkish state’s initial understanding of the East Turkestani’s intended role in the host 
country. 

Intake papers list all migrants from Sinkiang/East Turkestan, whether they were nomadic 
Kazaks from the northern steppe or sedentary Turks from the oasis cities in the south, as 
Turkish-speaking Turks (not Turkic-speaking Turki). Along with Council of Ministers Decree 
3/14595, early documents clarify that these immigrants were eligible for citizenship under Law 
2510 not as refugees, but as returnees to a Turk homeland. On the longer lists of families 
processed at the refugee centers, many East Turkestani and Kazaks were registered alongside 
immigrants hailing from the former Ottoman lands of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria.“* There is 
nothing in the intake papers to suggest that these individuals comprised a distinct ethnic or 
cultural group from Turkish citizens born on Turkish Republic soil. As one journalist phrased it, 
the East Turkestani took up their Turkish citizenship as ‘brothers in blood, language and 


religion,’ (kan, dil, din). 


648 For example, see “812 gécmenin vatandasliga alinmasi” file 30-18-1-2 yer 123-63-18, 1953, BCA. 


64° Cevat Rifat Atilhan, “BEYANNAME: Ey Musulmanlar, Turkistan simdi kalbinizin kapisini caliyor,” 
Sebilurresad Vol. 9 No. 252 (1957): 29. 
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Figure 13 - Intake Papers for a family of Kazaks. Selected Translation: Former Nationality: 
Chinese; Entry Date: Nov 11, 1952; Race: Turk; Mother tongue: Turkish; Residence: -; Place of 
Origin: India-Kashmir; Settlement Style: Fixed; Birthplace: Chinese Turkestan; Occupation: 
Shepherd & Farmer. 


In 1958 a further twenty-three Turkestani families in India, Pakistan and Saudi Arabia 
applied to come to Turkey. They too were accepted under Decree 3/14595 on February 3, 1960, 


through the quota for 1850 “Turks from China” had long been filled. °° This group was an 


650 The intake paper above is from “124 Gégmenin vatandasliga alinmasi,” file 30-18-1-2 yer 132-58-1, 1952, BCA. 
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extremely heterogenous one, comprised of families uprooted for decades and reflective of the 
extensive trade routes that once spanned Central Asia and the Middle East. Many of the middle- 
aged immigrants were born in Kunduz, Afghanistan or “Margalan” (likely an alternate spelling 
of Margilan, Uzbekistan), though some families had members born in three different countries. 
For example, Abit Cam and his wife Hatice were born in Margalan in 1926 and 1930, 
respectively; their first two children were born in Kabul in the early 1950s, and their third was 
born in Taif, Saudi Arabia in 1957. Yet in discussions with Turkish officials they were all 
identified as “Soydaslar” — kin hailing from the same roots — and they too were granted 
citizenship as “Turkish speaking Turks.” 


Trained in Being Turkish/ Turkish State Expectations on East Turkestani Activity 


Following their arrival, the Turkish state expected the East Turkestani and Kazak 
immigrants to bolster Turkish national identity as living repositories of Turkic culture from the 
ancestral heartland and through engaging in traditional Turkic occupations in primarily rural 
areas. 

Once in Turkey, the immigrants were not immediately sent to their final destination but 
first assessed and trained in being Turkish citizens at several immigration centers. East 
Turkestanis and Kazaks were primarily processed in the Zeytinburnu Gécgmen Misafirhanesi 
(Zeytinburnu Immigrant Guesthouse), located in the working-class Istanbul suburb of 


651 


Zeytinburnu.°°* Others were brought to the Tuzla Gdgmen Misafirhanesi on the eastern shores of 


the Marmara Sea, and the Sirkeci G6g¢men Misafirhanesi, located in the heart of old Istanbul. © 


65! Zeytinburnu is still a hub of the East Turkestani diaspora in Istanbul, as well as home to many other immgirants 
and refugees. 


652 Conversation with Omer Kul, December 2022. 
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Information concerning the exact activities that took place in the guesthouses is sparse, perhaps 
because training programs seems to have been split between the USEP, WCC, YMCA and the 
Turkish government. Most material concerning the guesthouses available in the Turkish 
Republican Archives concerns their construction and funding, not their individual residents or 
residents’ daily activities. 

After spending around a year in the immigration centers, the Kazaks and East Turkestani 
were settled in four different villages. In addition to provisioning for the immigration of Turks, 
the Settlement Law of 1934 also specified where immigrants could be settled. Migrants with 
strong Turkish culture were to be settled in “Zone 1” areas — primarily Kurdish-majority areas in 
the east, and in the corridors around new infrastructure, dams, mines, and other potentially 
‘sensitive’ areas deemed to have an insufficient proportion of Turkish-speakers. Most Bulgarians 
who immigrated to Turkey in the 1950s were settled around Kurdish-majority communities in 
Turkey’s Southeast. 

The Turkishness of the Kazaks and East Turkestanis, however, was apparently not as 
assured as that of groups from the former Ottoman Empire. It is also possible that state-makers 
determined that settling battle-hardened tribal Kazaks in incompletely assimilated Kurdish tribal 
lands might have made for an explosive combination. Instead of the Southeast then, Kazaks and 
East Turkestanis were settled around Anatolia and the Aegean. Between 1954 and 1956, 1,892 
individuals from 564 families were settled in the Develi, Yesilhisar, and Yahyali districts of 
Kayseri in Central Anatolia; Altaykoy (a newly constructed “Altay Village’) and Sultanhan: in 


Nigde, also in Central Anatolia; Ismil village 50 km away from Konya, in Central Anatolia; and 


63 Erol Ulker, “Assimilation, Security and Geographical Nationalization in Interwar Turkey: The Settlement Law 
of 1934,” European Journal of Turkish Studies no. 7 (2008). 
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in the Kurtulus neighborhood of Salihli in Manisa, in the Agean region. Most East Turkestani 
from Altishahr who migrated as settled immigrants were given houses in the Siimer 
Neighborhood of Kayseri. Anecdotal reports suggest that a portion of the “Bhopal Kazaks’ 
stayed in Zeytinburnu instead of accepting settlement in one of the villages. 
Hardy Nomads to Nylon Magnates 

Except for those settled in the Kurtulus neighborhood of Salihli, and urban 
neighborhoods in Kayseri, settled Kazaks were granted farm animals and agricultural 
implements. The state determined that, as most of them had experience with animal husbandry 
and agriculture in general, they would be best suited to work in the agricultural sector. However, 
by the early 1960s most Kazaks, and especially those under the leadership of Ali and Hamza in 
Kurtulus, had moved from the agricultural sector to the textile industry, pooling their resources 
to establish textile and nylon factories first in the original settlements, and then in Istanbul.°° 
While the Kazaks were often depicted in Turkish popular press as hearty nomads and bearers of 
traditional Turkic culture,°° community leaders such as Ali and Hamza were also profit-seeking 


businessmen with extensive experience finding opportunities, raising collateral, and managing a 


large workforce. 


64 Turkdogan, 5. 

655 For details see Daniel Marc Auger. “The Kazaks of Istanbul: A Case of Social Cohesion, Economic Breakdown 

and the Search for a Moral Economy” (Portland: Portland State University, 2016); Turkdogan, 9. See also Prof. Dr. 
Mehmet Akif Ceylan “Salihli’de (Manisa) i¢ Géclerin Biiyiikligii Ve YOnii* Magnitude And Direction Of Internal 

Migrations In Salihli.” International Journal of Social Science 6, no. 6 (June 2013): 305-35. 

655 Emre Sacli, “Salihli'deki Kazak Tiirkleri yasta” April 17, 2010 Yeni Asir. 


656 See for example, “Soviet Emperyalizminin Kavsak Oktasi: Dogu Turkistan/Moskva Ile Pekin Bu Zengin Bolgeyi 
Nasil Paylasacaklar?” Devir, December 25, 1954. 
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Thus engaged in the modern industrial sector, the Kazaks did not fulfill their implicit 
contract with the Turkish state to act as a repository of authentic Turkic heritage in exchange for 
Turkish citizenship. At the same time, on account of their strong kinship bonds and management 
acumen, their community had a high level of self-sufficiency. Within several years of arriving in 
Turkey, the Kazaks no longer relied on support from the state. By the 1970s, many of the Kazaks 
had achieved solid success in the nylon industry and had become valued contributors to the 
Turkish business community. While they were no longer rugged nomads, they had become a 
capitalist success story and thus served their adopted nation and initial benefactors in an alternate 
capacity. 

The one exception to this trend is Altay village. While the active population has dwindled 
to a paltry 117 as of 2023, the village remains a vestige of traditional Turkic culture and is the 
regular subject of television programs covering Turkic cuisine, culture and history.” Not all 
Kazaks need to maintain their traditional lifestyle for the Turkish state to draw upon this 
narrative. 

East Turkestani Activity from the Secure Base of Turkish Citizenship 
Publications 

While the Kazaks were developing expertise in the plastic industry, the few East 

Turkestani who settled in Ankara and Istanbul sought to re-establish themselves in the political 


scene. As noted in chapter 2, there was a longstanding diaspora community comprised of 


657 https://www.trtavaz.com.tr/fotogaleri/orada-bir-koy-var-uzakta/58e61f1401a30al111c385e05 There is also an 
official Instagram account for Altay Village: https://www.instagram.com/altaykoy/ feaururing pictures with titles 
like “Kazak kiltiirtinti yasatmaya devam ediyoruz kéyiimiizde” “Kazak culture lives on in our village”. For 
examples of film see: https://(www.youtube.com/watch?v=DoJ7BLqFDxQ, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=S5MI45EWJHRA and https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=2R-aGN_n-Bg, and 


“Warm Faces of Anatolia” parts | & 2, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=2piv_ NmQAiA on Kazak food by TRT 
Avaz. 
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emigres from “Western” (Russian and the Soviet-ruled) Turkistan in Turkey, and members of 
this population had been engaged in advocacy for the rights of Turkestanis and against Soviet 
communist oppression for decades. The Turkestani saw East Turkestan as part of greater 
Turkestan and organizations like the Turk Immigrant and Refugee Federation included the East 
Turkestan when protesting mistreatment of Turks outside of Turkey based on cultural, religious 
or racial grounds.®°* While East Turkestani leaders also saw their community as a component of 
the larger Turkic world, they worked to develop the notion of East Turkestan as a distinct entity 
with a specific geo-political identity almost immediately after arriving in Turkey. Their actions 
and publications from this period bely their belief that Turkey was a refuge, an abode in which 
they could find security in turbulent times, not a permanent replacement for the homeland. This 
stance dovetailed with expectations of the Turkish state and influenced future political treatment. 
The first publication in Turkey was Bugra’s 1952 East Turkestan: history, geography and 
present situation.*? The book is in part an updated edition of the history (Sark-1 Tiirkistan 
Tarihi) Bugra wrote in [Altishahri] Turki in 1941, while still in Afghanistan. While his 1952 
account places East Turkestan within greater Turkestan, the narrative is centered on the unique 
struggles and experiences of people from Altishahr and the historic conflict with the Tungans 
and Chinese that distinguish their experiences from those of the Turkic peoples of Soviet Central 
Asia. In the volume, Bugra claims he was “happy to have escaped, to have become part of the 
Turkish family and be free,” especially after October 2, 1951 when he heard Chairman Burhan 


announce on Urumagi radio that 46,800 anti-communists in Xinjiang had been sentenced to death 


658 “Tiirk Gdgmen ve Miilteci Dernekleri Federasyonu,” folder 30-1-0-0 yer 123-786-7, 1954, BCA. 


659 Mehmet Emin Bu§gra,1952. 
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and executed by firing squads in public squares.° 


Yet his loyalty remained to his homeland, and 
he claims he was motivated to share East Turkestan’s history out of a sense of debt to his 
homeland now “held captive at the end of a bayonet.”°°! East Turkestan, he asserts throughout 
the book, ought be an independent state. While Bugra had adopted Turkish citizenship, it is clear 
that he still viewed East Turkestan as his political homeland when he wrote, "We were 
invaded...Our sacred land was trampled. Those of my homeland and nation were killed, 
expelled from the country and imprisoned. All our national and personal rights were 
usurped.’ 

Bugra continued promoting public knowledge of East Turkestan’s history and 
contemporary plight over the coming years. Between April and September of 1953, he published 
six issues of a journal under the name Turkistan.®° Like the early Tianshan Pictoral, Turkistan 
was image-heavy, using photographs of Altishahri East Turkestani to introduce the people, 
culture and place to the Turkish public and, as the journal was also published in English and 
Arabic, potential international sponsors and sympathizers. In 1954, Bugra collaborated with 


Taiwan-based Chinese Nationalist Zhu Jiahua (Jabo Jang of Chapter 2) to write Eastern 


Turkistan's Struggle for Freedom and Chinese Policy.®* The same year, after the last group of 


660 Tbid, 72. 
66! Thid, 93. 
662 Tbid, 95. Emphasis my own. 


63 | found three issues, from May, June/July and September. Other scholars have alternately told me that there were 
3 or 6 issues. 


664 Mehmet Emin Bugra and Zhu Jiahua, Eastern Turkistan's Struggle for Freedom and Chinese Policy (istanbul: 
Osmanbey Press, 1954). This was also published in Turkish as Dogu Tiirkistan’in Hiirriyet Davasi ve Cin Siyaseti. 
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Kazaks had sailed for Basra, Alptekin also permanently relocated to Turkey.® As the Cold War 
heated up, Alptekin and Bugra infused their writing with anti-communist themes, co-authoring 
East Turkestan Rejects the Red Autonomy in 1955.°©° 

In the summer of 1956, Bugra began publication of a new “quarterly cultural magazine” 
entitled Voice of Turkistan (Turkistan’in Sesi). °°’ Bugra authored almost all of the articles in the 
first issue, which focused on introducing Greater Turkistan, an area inclusive of Russian/Soviet 
and Eastern Turkistan, (the map below appears opposite the title page) to his audience. In the 
opening article he argued that the Turkestani were ‘enslaved’ in communist states, and not at 
liberty to speak. Anyone who claimed to speak for the Turkestani and asserted their contentment 
with their present condition was just a puppet of the Kremlin or Beijing.°©® The Turkestani 


themselves — of both East and West Turkestan — ardently desired to be free. 


665 Ferhat Karabulut, “Dil Oliimii Baglaminda Kayseri’de Yasayan Uygur Tiirk Toplumu.” Bilig / Tiirk Diinyasi 
Sosyal Bilimler Dergisi, No. 35 (2005): 17-47. Kul confirmed this date in conversation December 2022. 


666 Fast Turkestan Rejects the Red Autonomy (Dogu Tiirkistan Kizil Muhtariyeti Reddeder), (Ankara: Son Havadis 
Press, 1955). Sometimes written as Dogu Ttirkistan Kizil Cin Muhtariyetini Reddeder. 


6°7 See Voice of Turkestan: Tiirkistan Sesi, republished by Ankara Yildiz Matbaacilik ve Gazetecilik, 1953-1956, not 
to be confused with the later (1984-present) Dogu Tiirkistan'in Sesi (Voice of East Turkestan), published by the East 
Turkistan Publishing Center. Also discussed in: Tekin Tuncer, “Mehmet Emin Bugra'nin Mektuplarinda Tirkistan'in 
Sesi Dergisinin Cikarilmasi Siireci” Journal of Turkish World Studies vol. 17 no. 2 (2017): 51-76. Both Turkestan 
and Turkistan are used interchangeably. 


68 Voice of Turkestan, volume 1, pg. 1 
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Figure 14 - Map inside the cover of every volume of Voice of Turkestan. 


While the journals were hardly written for a popular audience, and included none of 
Turkistan’s engaging personal stories and photographs, Voice of Turkestan nevertheless received 
support from among both academics and the Turkistan diaspora. The second issue, in Fall 1956, 
was published with a 7500-lira donation from “a group of Turkestani compatriots in Istanbul” 
and included a number of articles penned by Turkistani emigrants on concerns in Soviet- 
dominated lands.% Throughout the volumes, Bugra maintained that East Turkestan ought be a 
sovereign state, as it had a rich political and cultural history, as well as a geography, that 
distinguished it from Western Turkestan. °° However, Eastern and Western Turkestan are 
portrayed as twin parts of the “Greater Turkish World;” facing common oppression, they should 
unite in common cause. 

Throughout his political career, Bugra acted as a mediator, finding common ground with 


individuals from across the political spectrum. In Voice of Turkestan, Bugra established a base of 


669 Voice of Turkistan, Autumn 1956, inside cover. 


6 Turkistan, Autumn 1956, 18, 25. 
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common interests and shared vision with individuals in the broader Turkistan diaspora. He used 
language common among the non-communist powers in the Cold War to stake a claim for equal 
right to liberty, demanding that Eastern (and Western) Turkestan be recognized as a state that 
should rightfully be sovereign, and rightfully be governed by the people of Turkestan. 
Importantly, while Bugra presented East Turkestan as being within the sphere of common Turkic 
heritage, the journal clarified that East Turkestani identity was not synonymous with 
Turkishness. The implication was that the Turkish state did not have singular claim over Turkic 
states or Turkic peoples. While the East Turkestani authors featured in Voice of Turkestan 
displayed nothing but gratitude for their hosts, their interpretation of the role of the East 
Turkestani nevertheless did not support Turkish state aims. 

The first volume also contains a rebuttal of Chinese Nationalist claims to Xinjiang; 
following 1954 collaboration with Zhu Jiahua in refuting the legitimacy of Chinese Communist 
rule on the Chinese Mainland, Bugra split with his erstwhile colleague on the issue of continued 
Chinese Nationalist claims to Sinkiang. °”! In an open letter refuting Zhu’s stance on Sinkiang’s 
subservient relationship within the ROC, Bugra opined that East Turkestan was an [occupied] 
independent nation and stated he would continue to advocate for recognition of its right to 
sovereignty. The East Turkestani’s pro-independence stance also clashed with U.S. foreign 
policy as, by the early 1950s, the United States was a strong supporter of the ROC’s claim to be 
the sole legitimate government of all China. Thus, advocacy for an independent Turkestan 


contradicted the official policy in their host country and the patrons of their immigration. Yet 


671 Justin Jacobs, “Exile Island.” Conversation with Omer Kul, December 2022. 
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Bugra also made it clear that he viewed the Turkish state as an important partner and ally in East 
Turkestan’s eventual liberty, and relations between himself and top statemen remained positive. 

Bugra’s health declined and he stepped away from public politics after he suffered a heart 
attack in 1956. While he continued to publish periodically until his death from a second heart 
attack in 1965,°” Alptekin took over the helm of the East Turkestani community in Turkey and 
community politics veered away from Bugra’s accommodationist approach. 


East Turkestani Immigrant Association: Cultural or Political Group? 


In 1960 a 15-page booklet entitled Dogu Turkistan Gocmen Cemiyetini Gayesi ve 
Calisma Plani,°” announced the establishment of a formal East Turkestan Immigrant 
Association located at Beyazet Tiyatro Cad. Aydin Saray No. 119, in the heart of old Istanbul.°”4 
The stated purpose of the organization was to serve people from East Turkestan, members of 
greater Turkish society and culture, in freely immigrating to Turkey and, after settlement, acquire 
necessary information, ensure their health and continuance of their culture, help them find 
employment, aid impoverished members of community, and introduce others to East Turkestani 
culture, society, history, geography. The association was, the charter stated, a non-political 
organization. 

In terms of structure and scope of activity, the association bore resemblance to the 


trader’s association formed in Srinagar in 1938, except that the composition of the association 


672 The PRC began direct rule by force in Tibet in 1959. Bugra published two booklets on this issue: Unknown 
Political Features on Tibet and Eastern Turkistan in 1959 and Delhi Konferansi ve Tibet (The Delhi Conference and 
Tibet) in 1960. In 1959 Bugra also publishes Taskent Konferansinin Icyiizti ve Komiinist Memleketlerdeki Yazarlarin 
Durum (The Internal Face of the Tashkent Conference and the Situation of Writers in Communist Countries) in 
1959. 


673 Dogu Tiirkistan Gogmenler Cemiyetinin Gayesi ve Caligma Plani, (Istanbul: Amca Matbaasi Istanbul, 1960). 


674 Near Alptekin’s residence in Fatih...and 11 km from the Kazak-heavy neighborhood of Zeytinburnu. 
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had greatly shifted. Very few of Bugra’s old associates were left. Instead, Alptekin reigned as 
president of the association while Bhopal Kazak leader Osman Haci Tasdan®”> and Ilhan 
Musabay (possibly of the Ili-based merchant family) were co-vice presidents; Alptekin’s acolyte 
Polat Kadiri (here listed as Polat Turfani)°’° was listed as General Secretary, and Sattar Makbul, 
another member of Alptekin’s ‘family party’ in India, was a board member.°”” Ubeydullah 
Hatiboglu, likely the same as Abaid Ullah/Abaidullah son of Alam Haji, and one Turdi Ahunbay, 
possibly Bugra’s relative Turdi Mohd. seen in Chapter 3, are also listed among members.*’® 
Whether or not Bugra was active in the group is not clear — a Mehmet Emin Ahunbay is listed as 
a board member. As Ahunbay is an honorific, it is possible this refers to Bugra. Either way, 
Bugra did not play a key role. 

The association charter outlined three areas of focus: culture work, social work, and 
engagement and organization. Culture work encompassed research and publication of East 
Turkestani arts, language, geography and history; supporting East Turkestani folklore through 
hiring teachers, arranging music and art classes, collecting traditional folk costumes, and holding 
folk festivals featuring song and dance by male and female artists; encouraging education among 
the young generation and providing adult literacy classes; and encouraging youth to connect 


through sports. The primary goal here was to keep East Turkestani culture alive and raise general 


675 For identity, see Abdulvahap Kara, “Causes and Consequences of Kazakh Migration from Eastern Turkestan to 
Turkey: 1930s-1950s” in Noda (2019), 6. 


676 Meaning “Polat from Turfan.” Polat Kadir was indeed from Turfan. 
6” Dogu Tiirkistan Gégmenler Cemiyetinin Gayesi ve Caligma Plani, 33. 


678 As noted in chapter 4, the use of various honorifics and changes in surnames when people immigrate to Turkey 
can make it difficult to ascertain individual identities. 
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public knowledge of East Turkestani folk culture, an aim which was in keeping with Turkish 
state prerogatives. Social work encompassed social services and aid, including providing 
necessary legal information concerning trade and business matters, assisting immigrants in 
finding employment, providing help to the poor and like services. Engagement and organization 
encompassed remembering and honoring great East Turkestani, creating materials and writing 
campaign letters to introduce East Turkistan to ‘Friends of Turkistan,’ and remembering 
“patriots,” especially those still inside the homeland. 

Many of these services already existed in the [Western] Turkestan immigrant 
associations; the establishment of an organization specifically for the East Turkestani community 
in the wake of Bugra’s declining health and cessation of publication of Voice of Turkistan 
reflects a decided shift to a more exclusive understanding of the East Turkestani community. 
This is confirmed in the 1960 publication of Dogu Turkistan Gocmenler Cemiyet (East Turkestan 
Immigrants Association), prepared by Polat Kadir under the penname Amag Karahoca. This 
volume outlines the main history, 1930s-1940s political activities and current aims of the East 
Turkestanis in a brief 30 pages.°”? While the booklet covers much of the same ground as Bugra’s 
1952 History, Bugra plays a notably minor in Karahoca’s retelling, which places heavier 


emphasis on Alptekin, Sabri, and deceased Kazak warriors such as Osman Baturhan. 


6 Amac Karahoca, Dogu Turkistan Gocmenler Cemiyet (East Turkestan Immigrants Association), (Istanbul: 
Fakulteler Press, 1960). East Turkestani historian names Amac Karahoca and Polat Kadiri (Polat Turfani) as one and 
the same. See “Dogu Turkistan Amac Karahoca Yazarin Asil Adi Polat Turfanidir,” Ulku-Yaz, 
https://www.ulkuyaz.org.tr/dogu-turkistan-amac-karahocayazarin-asil-adi-polat-turfanidir/ (accessed 5/2/2024). 
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Serving New Benefactors through Political and Cultural Activity in the 1960s°°° 


As outlined in the booklet, the East Turkestani Immigration Association attempted to 
undertake a slate of activities in their first decade of operation, though immediate results were 
less rewarding than initially hoped. A 1972 publication produced by the East Turkestan 
Immigrant Association recounts activities undertaken in the 1960s to meet aims stated in 1960. 
Some, though not all, activities can be corroborated with newspaper archives. In very few areas 
did the East Turkestani meet all their goals, and the efficacy of activities they did undertake was 
greatly hampered by association — and eventual co-option of their message — by right-wing 
Turkic nationalists. 

Domestic Political Polarization as Backdrop for East Turkestani Nationalism 

The 1960s was a politically volatile decade in Turkey, bookended by two coups and 
characterized by political and physical confrontation between increasingly extremist parties on 
both the left and right. In 1960, the military instigated a coup and threw both Menderes and 
Bayar out of power for their increasingly authoritarian rule. Influenced by Kemalist principles, 
the coup leaders sought to suppress right-wing political forces and curb the perceived threat of 
religious conservatism. Menderes was executed after standing trial. In 1961, the coup leaders 
introduced a constitution liberalizing the political system and allowing for the formation of 
socialist, but not communist, political parties. General Alparslan Tiirkes, who had announced the 
coup over the radio in 1960, resisted returning the reins of government to civilians and attempted 


to instigate an internal coup. His coup failed and he was subsequently removed from domestic 


689 Sources: Dogu Tiirkistan Gégmenler Cemiyetinin Gayesi ve Calisma Plant, 11; Hizirbek Gayretullah, Sémiiriilen 
Vatan Tiirkistan, (Istanbul: Tére Devlet Yayinlar, 2013), 494; and Dogu Tiirkistan Gogmenler Dernegi Neler 
Yapti?, (Istanbul: Dogu Tiirkistan Gdgmenler Dernegi Yayinlari, 1972), 4. Again, not all activities mentioned in 
these texts can be independently verified. 
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politics through transfer to the Turkish embassy in Delhi. Over the following years leftist 
movements gained influence and political momentum. The Workers' Party of Turkey (TIP) and 
socialist organizations called for social justice, land reform, and workers' rights. More militant 
branches of the left, including the Devrimci Yol (Revolutionary Path), occasionally took change 
into their own hands, increasingly clashing with equally militant right-wing nationalists. 

The most infamous rightwing group, the Grey Wolves (Bozkurt) was established by [now 
former General] Alparslan Tiirkes in 1963. Upon return from Delhi in the same year he 
attempted to instigate yet another coup and, when that too failed, regrouped supporters into a far- 
right hyper-nationalist organization named the Republican Villagers Nation Party (Cumhuriyet¢i 
KOoylii Millet Partisi, CKMP), the precursor to the right-wing National Movement Party (MHP) 
founded in 1969. As head of the MHP, Tiirkes was also de facto leader of the benignly named 
"Idealist Hearths Educational and Cultural Foundation" (Ulkii Ocaklari Egitim ve Kiiltiir 
Vakfi),°8! whose members were more commonly known — and feared — as the Bozkurt. 
Officially, Ulkii Ocaklar1 was a non-political educational and cultural foundation. Yet by the 
1970s their activities more resembled those of a neo-fascist islamonationalist terrorist group 
frequently involved in urban guerrilla political warfare and attacks on non-Turkic or non- 
orthodox Muslim citizens.°** The Bozkurt viewed the rise of leftist organizations as a threat to 


traditional values and the unity of the state. This was at the height of the Cold War and during a 


681 Ocak has the literal meaning of ‘hearth’ but in older Turkish could signify a house. Thus, ‘Ulkii Ocaklari’ could 
be better translated as ‘hearth/home of the purpose-driven’ or ‘house of the idealists,’ which better reflects bozkurt 
vision duringthis period of extreme political polarization. 


682 Omer Taspinar, "The Kurdish Question in Turkish Politics," in Kurdish Nationalism and Political Islam in 
Turkey: Kemalist Identity in Transition. Middle East Studies: History, Politics & Law series, (New York and 
London: Routledge, 2005) 92-94. Two of their most notorious attacks were the 1977 Taksim Square Massacre and 
1978 murder of over 100 Kurdish Alevi in Kahramanmaras, in Eastern Turkey. 
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period of extensive U.S. military presence in Turkey. Both of these factors contributed to 
polarization of political discourse within Turkey and the adoption of a heavy-handed anti- 
communist stance by far-right nationalists. To the detriment of their own political objectives, 
East Turkestani public activities became directly entangled with rise of the far right on the 
domestic Turkish political scene. 

East Turkestan on Tour®™* 

In 1966, Alptekin embarked on a speaking tour: between March 14 and July 31 he 
delivered 31 separate talks including seventeen to factory workers, with the rest divided between 
speeches to students and to speeches to nationalist or anti-communist Turkish organizations such 
as “Turk Ocak” (Turkish Hearth). For example, on March 14, 1966 he gave a speech at a press 
conference organized by Rasim Cinisli at the hall of the National Turkish Student Union and 
attended by nationalist organizations in Istanbul; On May 16 he hosted a conference addressing 
“the public” in Konya as a guest of the Turkish Association for Fight Against Communism; and 
from July 25 to August 5 he gave a speech every day to “thousands of workers” in the arms 
factory in Kirikkale. 

At first glance, it is apparent that, despite the East Turkestani Immigration Association 


publication author’s attempts to embellish the details, Alptekin’s speeches reached a relatively 


683 Amy Austin Holmes, Social Unrest and American Military Bases in Turkey and Germany since 1945 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014) 


684 Dogu Tiirkistan Gocmenler Dernegi Neler Yapti?; see also Tekin Tuncer “Non-Governmental Organizations 
Which Were Established by People of Eastern Turkestan Living in Turkey and Activities of These: The Case of 
Eastern Turkestan Immigrants Association” History Studies, Vol 10 No. 5 (2018): 205-221 for a near exact 
translation of the East Turkestan Immigrant Association booklet. 
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small audience comprised of individuals incapable of handing East Turkestan liberty, and none 
of the speeches were delivered at truly high-profile events. 

At second glance, it becomes apparent that most of Alptekin’s speeches were made 
specifically within the context of rightwing Turish nationalist or anti-communist platforms. 

Many of Alptekin’s talks were given to the Milli Tiirk Talebe Birlig (National Turkish 
Students Union, MTTB). While a ‘students union’ may sound like neutral ground, in this period 
the organization was highly nationalistic and decidedly anti-communist, as well as generally 
aligned with the government in political struggles.*°° Between 1963 and 1965, however, the 
MTTB had demonstrated ‘unwelcome tolerance’ for leftist ideology. It could be assumed that 
Alptekin was brought in as part of effort to bring student and other unions back to right-of- 
center.°°° While the 1972 association booklet says nothing about who organized these talks, the 
booklet also notably does not claim ownership. The proximity and frequency of the talks, as well 
as the fact that Alptekin only gave three talks between 1967 and 1972, suggests that Alptekin 
was taken on a speaking tour. Given the venue, these talks were likely sponsored by an anti- 
communist rightwing nationalist group, with Alptekin trotted around like show pony, brought on 
stage to share his story and convince audiences with possible leftist sympathies that communism 
was bad and scary and run by insidious men with evil intentions lurking behind the primary color 
propaganda. The most likely sponsor of these talks was none other than Alparslan Tiirkes and his 


“Idealist Hearths Educational and Cultural Foundation." 


685 Nurgiin Koo, “Milli Tiirk Talebe Birli3i: Bir OSrenci Yapilanmasi ve Necip Fazil Kisaktirek” Journal of the 
Academic Studies of Turkish-Islamic Civilization. Vol. 17 No. 33. February 2022. 24-63. 


686 Emine Oztiirk, “Milli Tiirk Talebe Birliginde Deisen Milliyetgilik Anlayisi ve Anti-Komiinizm (1965- 1971),” 
Journal of Siileyman Demirel University Institute of Social Sciences, Vol. 3 No. 25 (2016): 107-115. 
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Given the political stance and activities undertaken by Alparslan Tiirkes in the 1960s and 
70s, it would seem paradoxical that advocates for an independent East Turkestani against 
Chinese and Soviet fascism, would take up with a fascist-leaning organization. Yet Turkish 
Historian (and Alparslan Tikes enthusiast) Omer Kul states that Tiirkes called on Alptekin at 
his home in Istanbul right after his return from exile in India, and that the two men were 
immediately taken with each other.®*’ For Alptekin, this arrangement provided him a platform — 
and the funds necessary — to introduce East Turkestan’s plight to audiences across the country. 
Tiirkes and his associates lent an ear to East Turkestani leaders and professed support at a time 
when Alptekin and other East Turkestanis were frustrated with the limited success of their 
efforts®*® and looking for a more public platform.°*? Yet the East Turkestani diaspora was hardly 
the primary benefactor of Alptekin’s speeches. Instead, given the content and context, the 
speeches best served right-wing Turkish nationalists inserting their domestic program into a 
larger Cold War narrative framework. 

The East Turkestan Immigrant Association also aided in organizing a number of 
commemorative days, but these were likewise small affairs that, reading between the lines, likely 
had minimal impact. The majority of commemorative days were held at universities and attended 
by only a handful of academics and students. For example, the association organized two 
conferences on "Kasgarli Mahmut and Divan-1 Liigat-it Tiirk" (Kasgarli Mahmut, author of the 


first Turkic dictionary compiled between 1072 and 1074 AD). The first was held at Istanbul 


687 Conversation, December 2022. 
688 Dogu Turistan Gocmenler Cemiyet Calisma Programi. 


68° The East Turkestanis were likely not involved in — and perhaps had minimal knowledge of — Turkes’ and 
associates’ more nefarious activities. 
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Boys' High School on January 28, 1961, and the second on April 30, 1965 in the MTTB hall. 
The program in 1965 included speeches by five professors on topics such as “Kasgarli Mahmud's 
place in the history of Turkish Sociology.” While programs like this may have contributed to 
raising public awareness of East Turkestan within a small circle, they have an arguably 
negligible impact on advancing East Turkestani independence. However, these programs did 
support Turkish state aims of reviving and respecting the study of greater Turkic heritage within 
a specifically Turkish context. 

The association did organize several conferences on more contemporary topics. On 
November 9, 1968 the East Turkestan Immigrants Association held a meeting in the hall of the 
MTTB to commemorate the 35th anniversary of the “Khotan revolt” led by Bugra and “East 
Turkestan's liberation from Chinese captivity.” Alptekin, a number of lawyers, one Ergun Goze, 
and renowned Turkish poet and linguist Dr. Necmettin Hacieminoglu all made speeches and a 
brochure describing the history of the East Turkestan Republic was distributed to audience 
members. Yet the choice of location — again the MTTB Hall — and inclusion of Hacieminoglu, an 
ardent nationalist and advocate for “pure Turkism” who had no direct relation to East Turkestan 
— suggest that the program was designed within the discourse of Turkish domestic politics.” 

Folk Performances 

Alptekin was not the only active member of the East Turkestani Immigrant Association; 
in 1961 several members formed a folklore team which gave musical and dance performances 


over the next decade. As with Alptekin’s talks, the choice of venues provides clues as to how the 


69 See “Dogu Tiirkistan Gdgmenler Derneginin Kizil cinlilerin 6ldiirdiigii Osman Batur'un 23.6liim Yild6niimii 
Anma Giinti I¢in Postadan Geg¢mis Zarfi ve Davetiyesi” (“East Turkestan Immigrant Association’s Commemoration 
for the 23"¢ Anniversary of the Death of Osman Batur, Killed by the Communists,” Envelope and Inviation, found 
on nadirkitap online secondhand and rare bookseller) addressed to Turgut Tasioglu, 1974. 
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performances were perceived. While the team occasionally staged independent performances, 
most shows were part of the program for Turkistan Folklore Nights (six performances), Night 
from the Altay to the Danube (two performances), Bozkurt Nights organized by the MTTB (three 
performances) and multiple Ergenekon Nights organized by the Turk Hearth. Ergenekon is 
another element of the Turkic origin myth propagated in the 1920s — and picked up by the far- 
right nationalists with a vengeance in the 1960s. While Ergenekon is best known as the name of 
an alleged secret deep state organization associated with the 1995 Susurluk scandal and later 
Giilen Movement, the term originally referred to a mythical locale deep in the Altay Mountains 
where ancient Turks took refuge following military defeat. According to legend, the Turks 
sheltered in the mountains for four centuries before they were led out by the grey wolf Asena 
(the Bozkurt) and went on to found the first Turkic Khaganate.®! Like “Bozkurt,” by the 1960s, 
“Ergenekon” had a strong association with right wing ultra-Turkic nationalism. 


East Turkestan Veers Right [into the Deep State]/Beware the Hand that Feeds You 


While a number of the East Turkestani still hoped for eventual sovereignty in their 
homeland, their chosen patron in Turkey used elements of the East Turkestanis’ narrative to 
bolster their own political message in a context that did not advance East Turkestani autonomy. 
By the late 1960s, East Turkestani activity had an intractable association with this particular 
brand of right-wing Turkish politics — to the detriment of their public reputation. 

The appeal of the East Turkestani as a cause celebre for the far-right nationalists is 


obvious: Tiirkes, who was virulently anti-communist, saw the East Turkestani cause as an 


6°! This is in large part due to the work of Yakup Kadri Karaosmano$lu and Sevket Siireyya Aydemir. 
Karaosmano§glu was the author of several essays about the Turkish War of Independence. His interpretation of the 
myth bolstered its place in the founding mythology of the modern Turkish nation-state 
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extension of Turkish nationalism. Tiirkes held that Turkey was more advanced and could 
advance or defend East Turkestan’s interests under the umbrella of Turkish nationalism far better 
than East Turkestani could advance the interests of their occupied state alone.®” The ideological 
utility of the East Turkestani for right-wing nationalists was realized by the late 1950s, when the 
East Turkestani is heralded by the far-right, anti-communist and anti-Semitic journal 
Sebulurresad in a 1957 article declaring that the historic Muslim homeland of Turkistan was in 
danger from communists and a presumed Muslim-Turkish readership must save this Muslim 


homeland that had so enriched Turkish culture.® 


For Tiirkes, too, the allegiance of “original 
Turks” (or their closest proxy) further added to the legitimacy of his brand of ultra-Turkish 
nationalism, which was a key component of his political platform. 

In the long run, the East Turkestani gained little from this arrangement in terms of 
advancing the cause of East Turkestani sovereignty. The CKMP/MHP was a marginal party, 
garnering a mere 2.2-3.4% of votes in elections between 1965 and 1977.°* While the MHP was 
part of the Nationalist Front government in power in the 1970s, the party was banned following 
the 1980 coup and became characterized as a neo-fascist party linked to extremist and violent 


militias. After 1980, association with the MHP tainted perception of the East Turkestani in 


Turkey. The MHP re-emerged in 1993 and Alptekin remained associated with far right. While 


62 Conversation with Omer Kul, December 2022. 


63 Turkistan Kurtulus Cemiyeti Idare Heyti, “Beyanname: Ey Muslumanlar, Turkistan Simdi Kalbinizin Kapisini 


Caliyor (Declaration: Hey Muslims! Turkistan Is Knocking on the Door of Your Heart),” Sebulurresad (September 
1957) XI-252 edition. 


64 Filiz Baskan, “Globalization and Nationalism: The Nationalist Action Party of Turkey,” Nationalism and Ethnic 
Politics vol. 12 (2006): 83-105. 


65 Colleen Sullivan, “Grey Wolves,” in The SAGE Encyclopedia of Terrorism, Second ed., (Sage, 2011), 236. 


Bley) 


Alptekin and other East Turkestani gained a temporary platform in the late 1960s, this affiliation 
ultimately put them at odds with the Turkish state and jeopardized the long-term stability of their 


community. 


- 


Figure 15 - Alptekin embracing ultra-right Turkic nationalist Azerbaijan politician and Grey 
Wolves member Eblfez Elcibey, June 26, 1992 
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MHP @ 
@MHP Bilgi 


Dogu Tiirkistan davasinin yilmaz savunucusu Isa Yusuf 
Alptekin'i rahmetle antyoruz. 
Ruhun sad olsun. 


Translate Tweet 


Dogu Jurkistan Gavasinin yilmaz savunucusu 
Isa Yusuf ALPTEKIN’i rahmetile antiyoruz. 


C 
as 


MILLIVETC! HAREKET PARTISI 


Figure 16 - MHP twitter post commemorating Alptekin as a fighter for the East 
Turkestan cause. Alparslan Turkes is on the left and Alptekin on the right. The 
photo is likely from c. 1991-1993. 


Erasing Origins in the Second Wave of East-Turkestani Turks 


Immigrants of No Nation, 1967 


The degree to which association with the far-right affected perception of the East 
Turkestani in mainstream Turkish politics is evident in the state’s stance towards a second batch 
of refugees/returning Turks who immigrated to Turkey as ethnic Turkish citizens in the mid 


1960s.°° Unlike the 1950s immigrants, these 275 East Turkestani are identifiable as such in the 


66 Comprehensive overviews are found in both Tekin Tuncer, “Immigration from Eastern Turkestan to Turkey in 
1961,” Uluslararasi Tiirk Kiiltiirti Arastirmalari Sempozyumu. (2014) 270-78 and in Noda (2019), 115-139. 
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intake documents only by their place of birth and the location of visa processing.©°’ Between 
1959 and 1961, members of this group capitalized on the establishment of developing bilateral 
relations between Afghanistan and the PRC to claim they were Afghanis ‘stuck’ on the wrong 
side of the border in 1949.°8 Interviews conducted with members of this group suggest that this 
was a half-truth — some individuals who applied for migration were from Afghanistan; others 
were not directly of Afghani origin but had relatives or former business associates in 
Afghanistan. As seen in earlier chapters, border hopping to escape unfavorable political 
conditions was a time-honored practice in and around Altishahr. 

After petitioning the PRC to emigrate from Xinjiang to Afghanistan on the grounds that 
they were Afghani, 118 families were allowed to relinquish claims to Chinese citizenship and 
emigrate to Afghanistan as Afghani nationals. On May 17, 1961 approved emigrants were 
gathered and detained at Yarkand Toluk Middle School and stripped of valuables before being 
sent to the China-Afghanistan border beyond Tashkurgan by truck.°”? 

The “Afghani” East Turkestanis crossed the passes, made their way through the Wakhan 
Corridor and reached the northeastern province of Badakhshan by mid-August. They initially 
settled there with the assistance of relatives and old trade associates. One year later, however, the 


PRC began pressuring Afghanistan to send the emigres back across the border. Due to fear of 


deportation, a number of East Turkestanis under the leadership of imam Mehmet Kasim Canturk 


697 “377 Gdcmenin Tiirk vatandasligina alinmasi,” folder 30-18-1-2 no. 219-32-11, 1965, BCA 


68 Tuncer, (2014), 120. Part of Tuncer’s work is based off 2014 interviews with Hamit Gokturk and Mahmut 
Rahmanoglu, two of the East Turkestanis who migrated to Afghanistan and then on to Turkey in the 1960s. 


9 Tuncer, (2014) 121; “Dogu Turkistan’dan Kanli Gocler,” Turk Dunyasi, no. 7 (1967), 11. 
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moved further away from the border with Xinjiang and relocated in Kabul, where they figured 
they could find refuge in one of the many embassies should the PRC try to deport them.”” 

The emigrants came under further pressure from Afghani police in the following year. 
When Canturk protested to state ministers, he was informed that Afghanistan was a small state 
and could not stand up to China on behalf of a few people of unproven Afghani origin.’°! After 
the Afghani parliament passed a decision that East Turkestani who had come to Afghanistan in 
1961 would be handed over to the PRC border guard on September 22, 1964, Canturk turned to 
UNESCO, petitioning the organization for refugee status. When he finally received an interview, 
Canturk was supposedly told that UNESCO was but a small institution and could not intervene 
in the internal affairs of the state.”°* What happened next would appear to be mere happenstance: 
Canturk recalled that, upon exiting the UNESCO building he looked up and saw a signboard for 
the Turkish Embassy on the other side of the street, decided to try his luck there, and ended up 
meeting that very day with Kaya Toperi, General Secretary of the Turkish Embassy in Kabul.’ 
Toperi supposedly told Canturk that the Turkish embassy had “been aware of you since the day 


and hour you came to Afghanistan” and, after their interview, immediately held meetings with 


the Prime Minister, Interior Minister and Foreign Ministers of Afghanistan who together agreed 


0 Tuncer, (2014) 125. When interviewed by Tuncer, Gokturk stated that none of the families were given Afghani 
citizenship until later. It is certain, however, that they had already renounced Chinese citizenship and the Chinese 
government therefore should not have had legal grounds to demand their return. 

71 Thid, 126. 

702 Ibid. 


73 Location of these two buildings in 1964 — and their supposed placement across the street from one another — 
could not be confirmed. Today the UNHCR Kabul and Turkish Embassy Kabul are at a 1.2km distance from one 
another. 
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to give the East Turkestani citizenship and cease pressuring them to leave.” This conversation 
cannot be confirmed and, regardless of what took place on that day, Canturk still felt the East 
Turkestani’s situation in Afghanistan to be precarious, as he then asked the Turkish ambassador 
if the East Turkestanis might emigrate to Turkey, further from the reach of Communist China. 7° 
Other accounts suggest that UNHCR gave Canturk both Alptekin and the Republic of China’s 
contact informant, and Canturk eventually made contact with Alptekin, who pressed their case 
on the Turkish state. 7 

About a year after Canturk initially visited the Turkish Embassy, the Turkish government 
agreed to accept 600 individuals as settled immigrants.’°’ However, the ROC government in 
Taiwan was still eager to maintain the fiction that it was widely recognized as the legitimate 
government in Sinkiang and, through “Governor of Sinkiang” Yolbars Khan’s local contact in 
Kabul, spread rumors among the East Turkestani community that Turkey was irreligious, unsafe, 


d 708 


and impoverishe The government in Taiwan also suggested that it would give East 


Turkestani in Afghanistan ROC passports that would allow them to travel to and live in Mecca. 


74 Tuncer, (2014) 127. 


15 Tbid, 128. This petition was also put forward by Alptekin, who wrote to the Ministry of External Affairs on 
September 12, 1963 petitioning for the settlement of 600 Turks who had escaped Communist China for Afghanistan. 
See “Imar ve Iskan Bakanligi Toprak ve Iskan Isleri, Gener Mudurlu to Mayor of Istanbul, October 24, 1963” via 
Tekin Tuncer, “Dogu Tiirkistan'dan Tirkiye'ye Yapilan 1961 Gécgti ve Mehmet Kasim Cantiirk,” Uluslararasi Turk 
Kiilttrii Arastirmalar1 Sempozyumu TUKAS, 152. 


76 Kadir Dikbas, “Vatan I¢in Vatan Ayrilik,” Kadir Dikbas, February 9, 2015; Tekin Tuncer, (2014). See also 
“Information: Refugees: From East Turkestan.” November 17, 1967, to October 17, 1968. British National 
Archives, Far Eastern Department, FO 95/15. 


707 Tuncer, (2014), 153. 


798 Justin Jacobs, “An Examination of the Fate of Xinjiang Refugees during the Cold War” in Noda (2019), 92, 100. 
Oddly the connection was not made between the authors...whose works appear in the same publication. 
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As Saudi Arabia was on friendly terms with the PRC, the legitimacy of this promise is 
questionable.’”°’ Canturk’s followers — many of whom were illiterate — were not all privy to 
international news and a number turned down Turkey’s offer.’'° In the end, only 71 families 
decided to migrate to Turkey. These families were flown to Ankara in three batches between 
October 8 and 14, 1965.”!' After public reception in Ankara, the immigrants were bused to 
Kayseri. Just two weeks after arrival in Turkey, the new immigrants were dressed in national 
costumes and paraded through Kayseri for the October 29 Republican Day celebrations. After 
their successful settlement in Kayseri’s Sumer neighborhood, a further 165 East Turkestani in 
Afghanistan worked through Canturk and Alptekin to emigrate to Turkey in November of 
1967.71? 

Unlike earlier groups, the cohort of Afghani East Turkestanis who migrated to Turkey in 
the 1960s largely consisted of widows, widowers, and ‘families’ comprised solely of siblings 
under the age of 20. Some of these children may have been orphans; it is also possible that their 
parents intentionally sent them abroad for better educational opportunities, as Alptekin and 


Bugra had tried to do in the early 1950s. For Turkey too, young immigrants who would undergo 


9 Tencer, 129. Another migrant recalls that they looked at going to Mecca, but Saudi Arabia would not have them. 
Sulaiman (2018), https://www.rfa.org/english/news/special/pathtofreedom/. 


10 Tiliteracy determined by intake papers — many immigrants provided finger prints in lieu of signatures. 


™1 Omer Kul states that their airfare was covered by the UNHCR. Kul, Esir Dogu Turkistan Icin, 2:550 and 
conversation December 2022. 


"2 Tuncer (2014), 132. Recollections of initial intentions, the decision process and Turkey’s initial stance towards 
the Afghani Turks vary greatly between accounts. The different retellings support different political narratives; all 
likely have an element of truth, with certain aspects emphasized to support different political programs. In retelling, 
memories of migration are re-created and certain interpretations are reinforced as stories are handed down to the 
younger generations. 
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several years of public education were possibly seen to be more malleable prospective Turkish 
citizens. 

By the time they were granted state-sponsored citizenship under Law 2510, the Afghani 
East Turkestanis had already denied two state’s offers of political recognition as nationals and 
were thus suspect potential citizens. On their immigration papers they are identified as tebaasiz, 
an archaic Ottoman term denoting stateless subjects. Political claims to anything other than the 
Turkish state were thus erased in the papers that granted them citizenship. 
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Figure 17 - Intake Papers for a family from Gulja (Ili) immigrating via Afghanistan in 1967; 
Selected Translation: Former Nationality: Tebaasiz; Entry Date: Nov 5, 1967; Race: Turk; 
Mother tongue: Turkish; Residence: Kayseri; Place of Origin: Afghanistan; Settlement Style: 
Fixed; Birthplace: East Turkistan - Gulca (city in Dzhungaria); Occupations: Carpenter, 
Worker, Student. 
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With the Afghani East Turkestanis, the Turkish state again extended Turkish citizenship 
with the expectation that the new nationals adopt Turkish national identity and uphold the 
interests of the Turkish state, as can be seen in their immediate inclusion in the Republican Day 
parade. However, in this case the Turkish state took extra steps to safeguard itself against 
immigrants’ potential involvement in conflicting political causes: erasure of official ties to East 
Turkestan; state-sponsored settlement in the Anatolian heartland, where they could presumably 
more easily integrate into Turkish society — and would have restricted access to the East 
Turkestan Immigrant Association in Istanbul. 7° The state also prepared for their arrival, 
undertaking construction of a new Immigrant Reception and Cultivation Centers in Tuzla and 
Ankara, and housing for 100 families, all to be directly managed by the Turkish government 
through the Ministries of Finance and Land and Housing in 1964.7!4 
Conclusion 

Following flight from their occupied homeland and several years of precarious existence 
in India, the East Turkestani were granted not asylum, but citizenship in Turkey — with the 
expectation that their presence in Turkey would advance the interests of their benefactors. 

Citizenship was not bestowed as a gift but offered in exchange for East Turkestani 
support of Turkish, U.S., USEP and CWS goals. Some of these actors became less important 
over the years. For the United States government and American-associated programs that funded 


their immigration, they were to provide an authentic counter-communist narrative in the Cold 


13 Intake paper above from “377 gécmenin Tiirk vatandasligina alinmasi,” folder 30-18-1-2, yer 219-32-11, 1967, 


BCA. 


74 “Ankara ve Tuzla'daki gdg¢men kabul merkezleri,” folder 30-18-1-2 yer 218-30-5, 1964, BCA. 
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War context, yet incompetent and inconsistent leadership in the USEP dampened direct 
involvement in East Turkestani intake and training and thereby minimized the East Turkestani’s 
potential role in grand Cold War strategy. With the Turkish state, however, this exchange was 
not a single transaction, but an ongoing negotiation. 

For their adopted homeland, the East Turkestani’s presence was intended to bolster 
Turkish national identity. As Turks from [approximately] the Turkic heartland from whence 
Turkic origin myths emerged, they were to be authentic Turks whose embrace of Turkey as their 
national homeland lent credibility and depth to the official brand of Turkish national identity that 
promoted Turkey as both an essentially Turkic nation, and as the Turkic nation. Their adoption 
of Turkish identity — with the assumption that this would be accompanied by their relinquishing 
an independent East Turkestani political identity — would also serve U.S. interests, as this would 
not lead to a conflict of interest with U.S. ally the Republic of China, which still claimed right to 
govern all China, including Sinkiang, from its new base in Taipei. Beneficiaries of Turkish 
citizenships were not supposed to use the rights obtained through that citizenship to then 
advocate for the recognition and establishment of a state of their own. Supporting the interests of 
their host nation engaged the East Turkestani in an ongoing negotiation encompassing both 
public activity and daily life. The security of their position in Turkey and ability for further 
group members to obtain belonging on the same grounds depended on group members advancing 
the interests of the Turkish state in both of those domains. 

Yet mid-1950s publications indicate that the East Turkestani leadership did not arrive in 
Turkey harboring the same expectations. It is not clear if the American partners and Turkish 


officials did not inform the East Turkestani of their expectations, or if (more likely) Alptekin and 
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Bugra presented themselves as their sponsors wished to see them in order to secure the offer of 
Turkish citizenship. 

While the majority of East Turkestani immigrants did adopt their new homeland as their 
own, the smaller — but prolific — East Turkestani leadership used their new base to continue their 
fight for an independent East Turkestan. Though Bugra initially collaborated with both former 
ROC associates and members of the larger Turkistan diaspora to decry the Chinese Communist 
occupation and advance the cause of East Turkestani nationalism, his declining health after 1956 
led to Alptekin assuming public leadership of the community. By 1963, Alptekin had steered the 
community in Istanbul straight into the arms of right-wing Turkish nationalist Alparslan Turkes. 
While Turkes provided the East Turkestani a public platform, their presence advanced his party’s 
political agenda more than East Turkestani independence and resulted in the East Turkestani’s 
association with far-right politics — to the detriment of their pubic reputation. 

By 1970, the East Turkestani had been fighting for an independent East Turkestan for 40 
years, including 18 years from their base in Istanbul, yet they were no closer to their goal.”!° The 
East Turkestani’s inability to make headway is best symbolized by Alpekin’s 1970 failed attempt 
to meet with U.S. President Richard Nixon and present him with a petition for U.S. support of an 
independent East Turkestan.’!° In introductory letters to Nixon, Alptekin presented himself as 
the “President of the National Center for the Liberation of East Turkestan” and “Former 


Secretary General of the Government of Eastern Turkestan,” the head of what should be a 


"5 Dogu Turkistan Gocmenler Cemiyet Calisma Programi (1969). 


716 “T etter, Isa Yusuf Alptekin, President of the National Center for the Liberation of Eastern Turkestan, to 
President Richard Nixon,” February 01, 1970, History and Public Policy Program Digital Archive, 
National Archives and Records Administration. 
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rightfully sovereign nation, and not a mere heritage group comfortably encompassed by the 
broader Turkish state. 

When he arrived in Washington, instead of Nixon Alptekin gained the ear of one obscure 
senator. Though members of the US government acknowledge that there may be humanitarian 
interest in supporting the East Turkestani, the ROC was still an American ally, and the United 
States was starting to warm up to the PRC.’!” The United States was not prepared to jeopardize 
these relations to provide an official audience to one aspirant exiled political leader unknown to 
most residents of his homeland. 


Implications for Future Generations 


Immigration and aid primarily serve the interests of the state. Citizenship is conditionally 
granted, with future support dependent on the continued fulfillment of specific criteria that 
advance the state's interests. When those expectations are not met, or when the individual or 
community in question ceases to forward the interests of the nation, then that offer of citizenship 
can be retracted, usually not to individuals who have already obtained citizenship, but to future 
potential immigrants attempting to follow the same paths. Because the East Turkestani did not 
always meet expectations set forth by the host nation, the community experienced decreasing 


security throughout the decades. This trend is evident during the second wave of immigration 


7 See "Letter, John M. Murphy, Member of Congress, to the Honorable Richard M. Nixon", February 6, 1970, 
Wilson Center Digital Archive, NARA; "Hon. John M. Murphy of New York, in the House of Representatives, 'Isa 
Yusuf Alptekin--Defender of Freedom'", March 3, 1970, Wilson Center Digital Archive, Congressional Record 
(Bound Edition), Volume 116, Part 5 (March 3, 1970 to March 11, 1970), Extensions of Remarks, March 3, 1970, 
5795-5796; and "Memorandum for Mr. Henry A. Kissinger, the White House, from Theodore L. Eliot, Jr.", March 
12, 1970, Wilson Center Digital Archive, NARA. The later states, “The Department feels strongly that the United 
States should avoid becoming involved in an issue which could seriously damage our efforts to improve relations 
with Peking and which, in any case, would offer no prospects for success.” 
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from 1965-1967, when individuals were granted citizenship but had their origins erased on intake 
papers, and were settled far from the influence of community leaders in Istanbul. 

The East Turkestani immigrants that obtained the highest level of security were the 
Kazaks. This at first seems paradoxical — the majority of Kazaks abandoned their nomadic 
lifestyle and ‘traditional Turkic heritage’ for polymer plastics. However, two factors were in 
their favor. First, the Kazaks had a sufficient level of intra-group support and did not need to rely 
on aid from the Turkish state, as demonstrated in their establishment and funding of factories 
through cooperatives. Second, a smattering of Kazaks — just enough to be pulled in front of the 
camera when needed for Turkic holidays and cultural features — remained in Altaykoy; not every 
Kazak needed to remain a living remnant of traditional Turkic heritage for their presence to be 
useful for the Turkish state. 

The 1965-67 East Turkestani from Afghanistan were the last to receive Turkish 
citizenship en masse. During the 1980s, new waves of Uyghurs, as most Xinjiang-born Turkic 
Muslims are called in the People’s Republic of China, began taking advantage of China’s 
Reform and Opening to travel to Turkey for entrepreneurial and educational opportunities. Once 
in Turkey, they found a ready ally and advocate in General Mehmet Riza Bekin Pasha, one of 
Bugra’s nephews sent to Maltepe Military academy through the agreement with Ambassador 
Esendal in 1937, noted in Chapter 2.7! Riza Bekin served his adopted nation for over half a 
century, retiring with honors as brigadier-general in 1977 only to return to work as a specialist in 
the Prime Ministry until 1986, including a stint serving as Turkish emissary to the UN mission. 


Unlike Alptekin, Riza Bekin was never tainted by association with extremist politicians and thus 


78 Conversation with Dolkan Isa July 2022 and Erkin Emet in September 2022. 
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his words carried weight with the Turkish government. Until his death in 2010, he assisted 
dozens, if not hundreds, of Uyghurs in obtaining Turkish citizenship — after they had completed 
their course of study, integrated into Turkish society, and demonstrated their ability and 
willingness to contribute to the Turkish state.”!° Even with his endorsement, Turkish citizenship 
was not guaranteed, but was based on a demonstrated willingness to advance national interests. 

In 1991 the breakup of the Soviet Union led to the formation of multiple new Turkic 
states; overnight Turkey lost its status as the sole sovereign Turkic nation. In light of the 
emergence of other independent Turkic states, in 1993 Turkish policy-makers revised laws 
allowing for Turkish citizenship on the basis of Turkic heritage. In 1994, the state began to 
detain and deport illegal non-refugee entrants, regardless of ethnic heritage, and the “returnee” 
policy was abandoned for good.’”° Uyghurs who did obtain Turkish citizenship after this period 
did so though fulfilling the requirements for naturalization now mandatory for every applicant 
for Turkish citizenship. 

Over the last ten years, Uyghurs have once again looked to Turkey for refuge, hoping that 
the state would once again open the doors to their ethnic kin. 

In 2009, ethnic tensions exasperated by a hardline Xinjiang governor erupted, leading to 
several days of violent outbreaks instigated by both Uyghurs and resident Chinese in Urumqi. In 


the immediate aftermath of the incidents, the PRC instituted a series of increasingly strict 


9 https://www.rfa.org/english/news/uyghur/leader-02182010160741.html Many contemporary Uyghur activists and 
scholars first came to Turkey for higher education in the 1980s and 1990s and are thus part of this cohort rather than 
descendants of the earlier generations. 


™ Kemal Kirisci, "Disaggregating Turkish Citizenship and Immigration Practices," Middle Eastern Studies 36, no. 
3 (2000): 11. 
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controls on Uyghur nationals. 7”?! 


By 2014, Xinjiang had become a police state, with Uyghur 
residents constantly under supervision. Those deemed insufficiently patriotic were detained in 
internment and labor camps for ‘re-education’ in being a patriotic PRC national. In the early 
days, many Uyghurs of PRC nationality escaped, and many more become stranded overseas, 
unable to return due to certain imprisonment in the internment camps.’”” At present, analysts 
estimate that 15-100,000 now-stateless Uyghurs reside in Turkey, crowding the historic Eastern 
Turkestani neighborhoods of Istanbul and Kayseri.’”? The internment camp crisis in Xinjiang 
was contemporaneous with the Syrian refugee crisis; by 2016 around 2 million Syrians who had 
fled the war in their home country resided in Turkey. The Turkish state officially recognized the 
Syrians as refugees and provided the majority with housing, access to public services, a basic 
allowance and, given fulfillment of nationalization requirements, the possibility of obtaining 
Turkish citizenship. ’~4 


However, the Turkish state has extended Uyghurs fleeing the police state in Xinjiang 


neither a broad offer of citizenship nor recognition as legal refugees. Without legal residence this 


™1 Controls included restrictions on movement and telecommunication, increased surveillance, and blocking internet 
access within the region for an entire year. 


™2 Tn 2021, the US declared China’s treatment of Uyghurs to be “genocide.” See Michael Pompeo, Secretary of 
State, “Determination of the Secretary of State on Atrocities in Xinjiang” Press Statement, January 19, 2021. For an 
overview of recent developments in Xinjiang, see Austin Ramzey, “China’s Oppression of Muslims in Xinjiang, 
Explained” The New York Times, January 20, 2021. For discussion of the possible fates of refugees if they return to 
China, see Jessica Batke, “China is Forcing Uighurs Abroad to Return Home. Why Aren’t More Countries Refusing 
to Help?” China File, August 14, 2017 and Asim Kashgarian and Ezel Sahinkaya, “Analysts: Extradition Treaty 
Between Turkey, China Endangers Uighur Refugees” Voice of America, January 07, 2021. China is currently using 
the Belt and Road Initiative to pressure Turkey into compliance. 


®3 Official figures hover around 10,000; Academics in Turkey, including Erkin Emet and Abduressit Celil Karluk, 
believe the number is higher. Omer Kul states it’s likely 100,000. Personal communication. See also, Mettursun 
Beydulla, "Experiences of Uyghur Migration to Turkey and the United States: Issues of Religion, Law, Society, 
Residence, and Citizenship” in Migration and Islamic Ethics, (Leiden: Brill, 2019): 174-195. 


™4 ttps://www.hurriyetdailynews.com/over-193-000-syrians-became-turkish-citizens-minister-171631 
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population has minimal recourse to state-sponsored refugee programs, official education and 
employment, or basic social services. Recent arrivals struggle to understand why they, too, aren’t 
extended the same welcome as earlier generations. ’> Are they not also Turk? From the state’s 
perspective, however, previous waves of East Turkestani immigrants failed to hold up their end 
of the bargain, accepting the security provided by Turkish citizenship only to advocate for a 
separate political identity. If the East Turkestanis won’t declare unequivocal commitment to 
Turkey, then what is Turkey’s commitment to them? Unfortunately for today’s Uyghurs, ethnic 
affiliation alone does not provide a sufficient basis for unconditional political inclusion. Turkey 
has determined that the costs of granting them citizenship far outweigh any benefit they could 


bring to the state.’7° 


™>Halis Akyildiz, “Turkiye, Dogu Tiirkistanlilarin da vatanidir” (“Turkey is also the East Turkestani’s Homeland”) 
Anadolu Ajansi, Aug 9, 2019. https://www.aa.com.tr/tr/dunya/turkiye-dogu-turkistanlilarin-da-vatanidir/1553482; 
“Tiirkiye'de Yasayan Dogu Tiirkistanlilar da Vatandaslik Istiyor” (“East Turkistanis residing in Turkey also want 
Citizenship”) Haberler, July 6, 2016. 


6Erkin Ekrem, “The Uyghur factor in Turkish-Chinese relations after the Urumqi events” in Konuralp Ercilasun 
ed, The Uyghur Community: Diaspora, Identity and Geopolitics (Palgrave Macmillian, 2018) 
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CHAPTER 6: STATE-DETERMINATION OVER SELF-DETERMINATION: 
INCORPORATION OF EAST TURKESTANI INTO THE PRC AS ETHNIC MINORITY 
NATIONALS 


"If we talk about humanity, there is no greater crime than enslaving a nation at the end of a 
bayonet" 


— Mehmet Emin Bugra, 1952 


“Uyghurs are too busy singing, dancing and being good hosts to make trouble” 
— Deputy Governor of Xinjiang Shi Dagang, 2013 
Because rulers do not surrender territory gladly (and every change of a political boundary must 
make someone a loser), because changing one's culture is very frequently a most painful 
experience, and moreover, because there were rival cultures struggling to capture the souls of 
men, just as there were rival centres of political authority striving to suborn men and capture 
territory: given all this, it immediately follows from our model that this period of transition was 


bound to be violent and conflict-ridden. Actual historical facts fully confirm these expectations” 
— Ernest Gellner 


Introduction 

The first five chapters of this dissertation examine how East Turkestani leaders — 
specifically Alptekin and Bugra — attempted to gain immediate, on-the-ground recognition for an 
East Turkestani state and, when not possible, rights and legal residence in a host country. Yet the 
reality is that, after 1949, their homeland lay within Chinese Communist Party (CCP)’”’ control, 
the internationally (albeit not universally recognized) ROC government in Taiwan also claimed 


jurisdiction over their homeland, and only a small portion of their would-be compatriots resided 


in diaspora. 


"7 Albeit with a heavy dose of Soviet influence through much of the 1950s. 
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Most East Turkestani did not accompany Alptekin and Bugra over the border. The 
majority of an estimated population of 4-8 million stay within the borders of what soon became 
Xinjiang Province and, in 1955, Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region, Uyghur being the CCP- 
adopted ethnonym for local Turkic Muslims.’**° Alptekin and Bugra’s battle was thus on two 
fronts: obtaining immediate security for themselves and their followers, and attempting to garner 
recognition of East Turkestan as an occupied sovereign nation at an international level to prepare 
the ground for an eventual return. 

My interest in the East Turkestanis actually started by probing the subject of this chapter 
— political incorporation of East Turkestani as Chinese national Uyghurs in the early PRC — 
while living in Xinjiang. In my last year before entering graduate school, and my last year living 
in the PRC, I moved to Urumai for a teaching job at Xinjiang Agricultural University. My stay — 
from September 2012 to July 2013 — happened to be the year leading up to the establishment of 
the re-education centers, and the year in which the PRC established a security state across 
Xinjiang (and certainly in Urumai). 

Even before the teams of swat police emerged on every major corner downtown, before 
our university set up airport-level security at the main gate, and before Urumqi experienced 
several city-wide lock-downs, there was an ever-present undercurrent of unease rooted in deep 
inter-ethnic distrust lurking just beneath the skin of the city. 

I had first developed an interest in regional/national identities while living in Beijing 


during the run-up to the 2008 Summer Olympics, and began to track national state instruction in 


8 According to the first official census of the PRC in 1953, Xinjiang had a total population of 4.87 million, 
comprised of 75% Uyghur, 6% Han Chinese, and 19% other Turkic Muslims and Hui (also called Dungans or 
Muslim Chinese). Bugra refutes these figures. M. E. Bugra, “A Letter to Dr. Chu Chia-Hua,” The Voice of 
Turkestan, 1953 No. 1 Summer 1956, 11. 
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embodying ethnic or regional and national identities while living in Heqing, Yunnan and Foshan, 
Guangdong. The state propaganda I encountered in Xinjiang was stronger than any I had seen in 
other border areas — as was the sense of interethnic malaise. I began asking Han and Uyghur 
acquaintances alike about the causes of ethnic tensions. No one had a definitive answer, though 
everyone dated the inception of distrust earlier than the 2009 riots. In conversation, I also 
uncovered many misconceptions, among both Han and local ethnic minorities, as to regional 
history, the contours of ethnic identity,’”° and historical connection to the Chinese nation. With 


the exception of those who had studied in inner China,”° 


most Uyghurs I spoke with were under 
the impression that Han Chinese generally had a favorable view of the Chinese state and 
evidenced surprise when I shared that many Chinese, from Beijing to Guangzhou, were deeply 
distrustful and sometimes publicly critical of state policies and practices. What was the root 
cause of these misconceptions, and deep-seated inter-ethnic mistrust? 

When I started graduate school, I dug back to the very foundations of PRC rule in 
Xinjiang and the way in which the early state imagined incorporation of the Turki-speaking 
predominately Muslim local population. This chapter builds on material in my Master’s thesis to 
examine the contours and conditions of East Turkestani political belonging in the early PRC as 
imagined by early PRC leadership and presented to domestic and international audiences through 


several key texts delineating the relationship between East Turkestanis and the PRC state, and 


the impact of these ideas on East Turkestani advocacy for eventual independence. This chapter 


™° For example, both Han Chinese and Uyghur students told me that the Uyghur language was related to Chinese. 
That the Uyghur language is in the Turkic language family was far from universal knowledge. 


730 Many through a program that places select minority students in boarding schools in Inner China. See James 
Leibold, “Interior Ethnic Minority Boarding Schools: China’s Bold and Unpredictable Educational Experiment.” 
Asian Studies Review vol. 43, no. 1 (2019): 3-15. 
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also asks whether, in the early PRC, the East Turkestani’s political identity was determined by 
self or state. In a nascent nation state, does the nation or a self-identified community have 
precedence in determining the political identity of that community? 


From Sinkiang to Xinjiang 


In the early 1950s, East Turkestani leadership expended steam spatting with Taipei-based 
ROC leadership concerning which body had legitimate claim to Sinkiang/East Turkestan should 
the CCP be expelled.’?! By the end of the decade, Chinese communist rule was far more 
entrenched, and whether or not the ROC recognized East Turkestan as a sovereign state became 
a moot point. As noted in earlier chapters, there were several fundamental reasons for interest in 
Altishahr and Zhungaria, key among them the area’s wealth of natural resources (petroleum, 
metals, rare earth minerals) needed for industrialization and potential for agricultural production. 
For the PRC, the region also promised to act as a population valve for the overpopulated and 


often famine-struck interior and, after the 1956 split with the Soviets, a geographic buffer. 


Communist China: of the People, for the People? 


It is important to first understand the underlying ideology of the PRC. The new state’s 
name hints at the founding framework: to be a People’s Republic. If we forget the hardened 
skepticism that arose in response to actual governance of ideologically communist states during 
the second half of the 20" century, we remember that all communist states were intended to be of 
the people. In theory, the state itself was supposed to arise out of the demands of the masses to 


liberate the masses from previous servitude, eventually evolving into a state of absolute 


71! Bugra, (1953), 11. 
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egalitarianism. The PRC was established in October 1949 as a “unified, multinational state” 


(tongyi de duominzu guojia 6-H Ek E]ZAZ) in which officially recognized ethnic minorities 
y & 


existed alongside a majority Han Chinese ethnicity, yet all peoples were Zhonghua (Chinese) 
nationals.’>? With the formal establishment of the state, all people born within the borders were 
declared Chinese nationals.’** 

From the materials in chapters one through three, as well as additional scholarship on the 
period, we know that popular support for a Chinese communist state did not arise ‘naturally’ out 
of the masses in Sinkiang/East Turkestani;’** rather than inviting the Chinese Communist Party 
in, East Turkestani had inclusion into the People’s Republic of China forced upon them when the 
People’s Liberation Army marched up the Gansu Corridor to Urumai in the fall of 1949. 

The establishment of the PRC and incorporation of borderland populations such as the 
East Turkestani occurred not just against the backdrop of communist revolution, but within the 
context of an international shift to the nation-state as the primary form of political organization. 
To justify inclusion of Turkic Muslims into a state led by the Chinese Communist Party and 
legitimize rule over the Turkic Muslim homeland, the early PRC had to both accord the inclusion 


of Turkic Muslims into a communist model of mass political participation and liberation and 


graph the inclusion of ethnically disparate peoples onto Chinese national identity. Given this 


™2 For further discussion of the multinational character of the Chinese nation, see various viewpoints presented in 
Thomas Mullaney ed., Critical Han Studies: the history, representation, and identity of China's majority (Berkley: 
University of California Press Berkeley, 2012). 


733 No communist nation has ever existed in pure form. A more accurate description would be “socialist state with 
communist ideology.” 


™34 See Brophy for a deeper dive into the development of Central Asia-oriented communist political community and 
its [lack of] relation to the CCP. Brophy (2016). 
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context, this chapter asks, what did non-elective inclusion into a state guided by communist 
ideology mean for a people from the borderlands in terms of domestic incorporation and 
international justification? 


Chapter Overview 


This chapter first examines the official PRC stance towards the Turkic Muslim peoples 
populating its borderlands using texts published in the 1950s and 60s to study the portrayal of 
Sinkiang (now “Xinjiang”) territory and inhabitants to a domestic audience. I look at both the 
portrayal of the history and culture of the region and its people prior to 1949, and portrayal of 
incorporation into the PRC. After discussing territory and ethnic communities, this first half 
examines how portrayal of Turkic Muslim culture and alleged traditions was used to justify 
“instructive inclusion” into the Chinese nation. 

The second half of this chapter looks at how the early PRC justified appropriation of 
Xinjiang and incorporation of ethnically and culturally disparate populations to an international 
audience. The focus of this section is on Zhou Enlai and Imam Da Pusheng’s presence at the 
Asian-African Conference, popularly known as the Bandung Conference, one of the PRC’s first 
forays onto the international stage. This section uses speeches and trilingual booklets prepared 
for and after the conference to tease out how early PRC leadership presented Turkic Muslims as 
Chinese and justified their non-elective inclusion into a communist state — to wide acclaim. 

Lastly, this chapter examines the impact of PRC-crafted narratives of inclusion of Turkic 
Muslims to domestic and international audiences on East Turkestani advocacy abroad. 

Sources 
Parts of this chapter appeared earlier as my MA thesis “Legible Citizens: Writing Uyghur 


Women into the Early PRC,” an article published in a special issue of Sextant-CHANGE entitled 
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“Muslim, Modern, Model Subjects: Writing Uyghur Women into the Chinese Nation” and a talk 
at the Oxford International History of East Asia seminar Series, “Legitimated Rule through 
Minority Liberation: China’s Incorporation of Muslim Minorities as Presented at Bandung.” For 
this chapter I look at four key sources crafted under the guidance of the early PRC government. 
Two are written for domestic audiences, and two for international audiences. To compliment 
these four texts, I draw on speeches and articles from the early PRC popular press. As discussed 
in the introduction, access to PRC archives pertaining to Xinjiang was not possible at the time of 
researching and writing this dissertation. 

Before discussing the individual sources, a note on material produced in the early PRC is 
watranted. Existent texts providing an unmediated view of the variegated experiences of 
citizenship and identity construction among Uyghurs/East Turkestani are scarce and currently 
not available to researchers. While not all texts are direct government productions, everything 
published in this period underwent strict censorship to ensure that it supported government 
prerogatives. Writers were directly or indirectly on the state payroll; retention of their income 
and social benefits depended on their adherence to official narratives. ’*> Domestically-available 
texts concerned with the lives and experiences of Turkic Muslims in the early PRC were, as a 
rule, state produced, state sponsored, state approved, predominately in Chinese, and primarily 
read by a Han Chinese audience. Few foreigners were granted permission to visit China in the 
years before Reform and Opening (1978); those who did traveled in PRC-approved delegations 


and followed carefully orchestrated itineraries ,’*° and this period did not see the same volume of 


5 Wang Zheng “Creating a Socialist Feminist Cultural Front: "Women of China" (1949-1966), The China 
Quarterly, No. 204: Gender in Flux: Agency and Its Limits in Contemporary China (December 2010), 835. 


76 Not unlike official trips to Xinjiang following 2017. 
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foreign reports on the region as witnessed pre-1949. In short, texts produced on Xinjiang and the 
residents within were produced by approved state actors and concerned a space closed to outside 
observers. While texts produced in this period offer little insight into the inner world of Turkic 
Muslim residents of Altishahr, they do contain a clear blueprint how officials and authors 
imagined the integration of this borderland population into the Chinese nation, especially vis-a- 
vis interactions with their Han counterparts, and how the state intended to present the 
relationship between Turkic Muslim minorities and the PRC to an international audience. 


Key Texts Defining the Relationship between Uyghurs and Xinjiang to the PRC for 
Domestic and International Audiences 


The first text this chapter draws from is a 28-page booklet published in Beijing in 1956 


and entitled simply “Xinjiang Autonomous Region” (#7382 & /K BAX). While national 
newspapers and journals started producing articles on Xinjiang and the local inhabitants 
immediately after capturing Urumqi, this publication is the first general overview of the region 
of more than a few pages. The text also dates to the Sino-Soviet split and increased state- 


sponsored migration of Han Chinese from the interior to Xinjiang through the Xinjiang 


Production and Construction Corps (#T#=4E 212A, XPCC).”” The early 1950s saw the 


beginning of CCP-led development in certain areas of Xinjiang, most prominently in the eastern 
cities of Urumqi, Hami, and Turpan, and in the Jungharian Basin north of the Tianshan 
Mountains. The focus of initial development was on social stability, education, and economic 
transformation through industrialization and improved agricultural practices. Though the Han 


population in Xinjiang was initially under 10% of the total population, in 1954 the CCP 


737 See Tom Cliff, Oil and Water: Beijing Han in Xinjiang (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2016) for 
background on the XPCC. The XPCC is colloquially known as Bingtuan. 
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established the XPCC based on the Qing dynasty-era sedentary frontier military units. In order to 
stabilize the region and tap into the potential of natural resources XPCC farms, cities and 
factories were founded across Xinjiang. The eight initial divisions of the XPCC relied upon both 
recruits and volunteers to provide manpower to sustain growth. In addition to the XPCC, the 
PRC also established a number of factories manufacturing textiles, industrial parts, and other 
goods. Written in simple language, the 1956 booklet was intended as a call to arms for Han 
Chinese laborers and specialists to immigrate from Inner China to Xinjiang to help the nation tap 
the region’s rich resources and develop its great economic potential. The booklet is comprised of 
six short chapters: “Xinjiang’s Geography and Terrain”, “Xinjiang’s People’, “Turning the 
Desert into Fertile Fields”, “Making the Grasslands Raise Cattle and Sheep”, “Advancing 
Towards Socialist Industrialization”, and “Go to Xinjiang”, each accompanied by plenty of 
pictures. Many potentially unfamiliar terms — including both names of regional phenomena and 
revolutionary terms — are followed with short explanations or a character reading aid, suggesting 
that the booklet was intended for an audience with basic literacy: tractor drivers, textile workers, 
and others who might find a better future in the uncrowded marketplace of Urumai. For these 
individuals, the text provides a framework through which they were intended to view their new 
surroundings — and the people already inhabiting the region, some of whom will soon be their 
subordinates. 


Seven years later the Chinese Academy of Social Science published Brief History and 


Introduction to the Uyghurs (4&7 We fal SE fal 8 Bt — WI Aia1), authored by the Xinjiang Ethnic 


Minority Social History Survey Group (#1 3H 2 RJR ALS JA SE Vil 4 ZH Gh), published by the 
Chinese Academy of Social Science. This text was authored by the under the auspices of the 


Minzu Research Institute (F [5] #} 3" bt RW FC AT, now translated as the Institute of Ethnology 
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& Anthropology at the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences) and was one of several dozen 
volumes, each focusing on one recognized ethnic minority, published at the same time. The 
uniformity of volumes across the set provides an internally consistent understanding of the 
components of the Chinese nation. Using research done on the making of minzu in Southwest 
China, it can be assumed that the authorial group was composed of state-employed academics 
and political cadres charged with locally compiling minority history and according it with then- 


developing state narratives.7**° 


Material was centrally organized and edited before publication, 
ensuing a unified portrayal of minority belonging in the Chinese nation across the series. The 
volume on the Uyghurs covers the history of the people read through their relationship with 
China since 200AD, with emphasis on Xinjiang’s longstanding ties to China (and China’s 
existence as a nation for over two millennium);”°? recent history; Uyghur culture with an 
emphasis on the arts; and improvements to Uyghur life since establishment of the PRC. Given 
the length — at over 200 pages, the “introduction” is hardly brief — and more sophisticated 
vocabulary, the volume was likely intended as a reference book for an educated audience. As 
such, it provided an authoritative stance on the Uyghurs as a people within the Chinese nation 


with precise guidelines for discussing and understanding these people (and understanding them 


as a people) for the following decades.”° 


738 See Mullaney (2011), “Chapter 1: Identity Crisis in Postimperial China,” 18-41 for an overview of the 
composition of ethnology teams. 


™9 A common theme in official literature, even today. This practice of rooting the modern nation in ancient history 
in order to legitimize rule through ‘longstanding’ national culture, however, tenuous the relationship, is discussed in 
Anderson (2006) Chapters 2-5 and Penny Edwards, Cambodge: The Cultivation of a Nation, 1860-1945 (Honolulu: 
University of Hawi’i Press, 2007) 


740 For further discussion of creating the official framework that rendered minorities legible see Nimrod 
Baranovitch, “Others No More: The Changing Representation of Non-Han Peoples in Chinese History Textbooks, 
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These two texts created for domestic consumption were complimented by a hundreds of 
articles that appeared in state-run magazines and newspapers in the 1950s and 1960s, including 


the state newspaper, People’s Daily (A. Hi), popular journals like Women of New China (ft 


‘Aff 2c), and more specialist publications like People’s Music (A Fe FR).! 


The PRC’s first major foray onto the international stage was at the Afro-Asian 
Conference in 1956, popularly known as the Bandung Conference. Many attendees at the 
Bandung conference hailed from Muslim-majority states, and the PRC delegation prepared two 
speeches and one text for this audience at the conference. PRC delegation head Zhou Enlai both 
delivered an extemporaneous speech addressing the PRC’s critics and handed out copies of a 
prepared speech. On the sidelines of the Bandung conference, 82-year-old imam Da Pusheng 
distributed a booklet entitled The Religious Life of Chinese Muslims.” This booklet presented an 
official view of state-sponsored Muslim religious life in the early PRC through carefully-selected 
photographs accompanied by captions and short texts in Chinese, English and Arabic. The text 


contains many of the same themes as Burhan’s 1953 speech, “Muslims in China,” which was 


1951-2003,” The Journal of Asian Studies 69, no. 1 (February 2010): 87 and Laura Hostetler, Qing Colonial 
Enterprise: Ethnography and Cartography in Early Modern China (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2001), 


741 Due to current limitations on conducting research in the PRC, particularly on sensitive topics, these publications 
were accessed through digitalized archives and thus do not represent the full corpus of popular publications. Some 
salient articles include: “Nanjiang funii kaishi jiexia miansha” Fase44 AIF kat FP ikiZ> (Southern Xinjiang women 
start to take off their veils), People’s Daily AEH 4 3 (5/14/1950); Salima Talifuwa #73524 HFA A, “ Xinjiang 
ge zu funii zhanqilaile” #134 FRAG ZEEE S (Women of every ethnicity stand up in Xinjiang), People’s Daily, 
6, (9/21/1954); Nai Yin /4 tx, “Xinjiang Funu de Xin Shenghuo” #7344 KATA” (The New Life of Xinjiang 
Women), New Women of China #t'P E44, 10, 1950, 39-40. 


™ The Religious Life of Chinese Muslims, (China Islamic Foundation, Beijing: Nationalities Publishing House, 
1956). Note that there is another volume with the exact name published in 1981. 
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translated into English for bilingual publication.”* However, the 1956 booklet was the first 
official account of the PRC’s stance towards and treatment of ethnic minority Muslim Chinese 
nations crafted for a specifically international audience. 

One of the PRC’s successes of the conference was securing the visit of a delegation from 
Egypt. Egypt was critical potential ally among post-colonial states and an important regional 
leader located as it was between the decolonizing spaces of Africa and the Middle East. Egypt 
was also a majority-Muslim state home to the Al-Azhar Institution where many of the ROC-era’s 
most prominent imams and Islamic scholars (not to mention a number of East Turkestani) had 
been trained. The final key piece of literature arose out of this visit. As with Bandung, the central 


focus of this visit was political. However, the Egyptian delegation was also toured around 


mosques and a state-run Islamic educational institution. Religious Life of Chinese Muslims ('& 


PEST AKE aR AE Yh, second booklet prepared after the Egyptian delegation’s trip to the PRC, 
similarly detailed the rich cultural life of Chinese Muslims. 
Xinjiang in Early PRC Domestic Texts: Land, People, Culture, Development 


Xinjiang: China’s Outer Courtyard 


Early texts directed at a domestic audience portray Xinjiang as historically part of China, 
with frequent exchanges stretching back several millennia. This is a common theme in PRC 
texts from 1949 to the present — national legitimacy is established through claiming a long, 
illustrious and unbroken history. As numerous historians have pointed out, there are numerous 


weaknesses in this narrative, not least that the concept of a nation-state developed only in the 20" 


™3 Burhan, “Muslims in China,” speech delivered October 18, 1952 to Moslem delegates of the Peace Conference of 
Asia and Pacific Regions, Burhan, “Muslims in China,” speech delivered October 18, 1952 to Moslem delegates of 
the Peace Conference of Asia and Pacific Regions, in Muslims in China (Album of separate pictures in English, 
French and Indonesian), (Beijing: China Islamic Association, 1955) 
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century. However, the idea was and remains useful in building a sense of national identity, along 
the Andersonian model. 

Early texts also re-define Xinjiang’s geography to emphasize its physical affinity to 
China. As the 1956 Jntroduction describes it, far from being an alien wilderness, Xinjiang is 
shaped like a courtyard home, its terrain the very embodiment of engineered Chinese 
domesticity.”“+ The text includes two maps of Xinjiang to underscore this relationship, one 
depicting terrain and key cities, the other the spread of major local products, ranging from sheep 
to petroleum. Both depict Xinjiang alone, with clearly demarcated borders. The map depicting 
terrain emphasizes the mountains encircling Dzhungaria and Altishahr where the two regions 
border the USSR and India, but minimizes the mountains within the territory. In the top left 
corner is a zoomed-out map of Xinjiang within the People’s Republic of China. The space 
outside of China is blank, suggesting that, for all purposes, Xinjiang ends at the borders. It is a 
discrete, defined political space, detached from all associations outside of the PRC. Apart from 
terrain and ecology, the bulk of this first chapter focuses on the natural resources available in 
Xinjiang. Emphasis is on Xinjiang as untrammeled wilderness, waiting to be developed — oil 


reserves to be tapped, desert to be turned into pasture.’”* The region’s ecology is valued in terms 


744 Thao, 8. 


™ While early PRC texts often describe Xinjiang as a desolate desert or untapped wasteland, as the map of natural 
products and early party literature makes clear, PRC leadership well understood the value of the region’s natural 
resources. Judd Kinzley, “Beijing’s Long Struggle to Control Xinjiang’s Mineral Wealth” China File, November 28, 
2018 https://www.chinafile.com/reporting-opinion/features/beijings-long-struggle-control-xinjiangs-mineral-wealth. 
Articles from 1949-1950 specifically mention Tungsten/wolfram and molybergam, both used in the manufacturing 
of strong steels. Tungsten in particular is used in the manufacturing of armor-piercing bullets. Henry Lieberman 
reported in “Sino Soviet Pact on Sinkiang Seen,” New York Times 29/1/49, that the CCC signed a 50-year sino- 
soviet pact essentially handing mineral exploitation rights, most trade, and air rights over to Soviets. 
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of economic potential and, in turn, its capacity to strengthen and serve the state.’*° In its 
portrayal of the regions’ geography, this chapter underscores Xinjiang’s connection to, and even 
harmony with, the greater state and the historical Chinese nation. 

After discussing the region’s longstanding connections to inner China, the second half of 
the introductory chapter of the 1963 volume similarly turns to geography, terrain and ecology, 
emphasizing the CCP’s role in improving the natural landscape and production (and thus local 
livelihoods) since liberation. Echoing the earlier text, the authors also claim that, under party 
guidance, even barren land can be made to support “any kind of agricultural product.””47 
Furthermore, the party has ushered in great industrialization and urban development, dragging 
the region out from its “backward” past. Seeming to bend the laws of science, government 
projects as described in the volume are bound by neither a finite number of resources nor a limit 
to natural output, and can thus usher in continuous development. Cotton and other crops will 
multiply, continuing their impressive growth in output since liberation.”4* Already formerly non- 
arable land has become the site of new cities replete with electricity, automobiles, and even 
cinemas! 74? 

The premise of the following chapter — “Making the Grasslands Raise Cattle and Sheep” 
—is quite similar: under CCP leadership and superior scientific knowledge, the land will be made 


to support increased production. The party has already shared advanced veterinary practices, 


146 Zhao, 9, 16. 
747 Brief History, 13. 
748 Tbid, 18. 


™ bid. 
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improving livestock’s resistance to disease and ensuring efficient nutrition. Party scientists have 
even created a new, ultra-productive breed of sheep, literally re-engineering nature.” The 
surplus of meat that will result from new efficiencies will be traded for imported industrial tools 
and machinery, thus contributing to Xinjiang’s greater economic development. 

Apart from this economic and agricultural development, the text also claims that, while 
previous stewards left potential resources untapped, ill managed and underdeveloped, the new 
state has reversed the social and cultural damage of “feudal” society and ROC governance. ”>! 
Readers may recall from the introduction that the “feudal” system early PRC texts refer to — the 
beg system of Altishahr — was actually a Qing colonial intervention designed to help far-off 
administrators exercise nominal control over distant oasis. The beg system was not a historical 
aspect of East Turkestani society and was, in fact, a foreign imposition that early revolutionaries 
like Bugra sought to shake off. Yet state-payrolled writers in the early PRC, very few of whom 
knew the local languages or had longstanding familiarity with local history, interpreted the beg 
system and its legacy as a degraded aspect of local [Turki] society. 

Like land, early texts portray the local labor force as untapped and put to inefficient use. 
While texts praise Uyghur decorative arts, particularly song, dance and costume, they also decry 
the general lack of education and low level of industrial development. Unknowing and 
uneducated, locals let the deserts lie barren and pursued inefficient production practices before 


the arrival of the PLA; civil strife under the KMT led locals to spoil the land and squander 


10 Tbid, 22. 


1 See Baranovitch, 97 for discussion of class-based language when describing minorities within government texts. 
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resources rather than share access and profit with their neighbors.”** Across early PRC texts, 
locals are described as having existed in an infantile state. This portrayal of the local population 
as incapable of innate development lays the foundation for importation of Han laborers and 
“specialists” — many mere teenagers when tasked with supervising local subordinates in 


Xinjiang’s new industrial plants.’ 


However, Chinese communist leadership also drew from 
burgeoning notions about the sovereign nation state. In the post-colonial nation-state model as 
adopted by the CCP, a government was expected to not rule over local inhabitants as in the 
colonial past, but incorporate them into the national body politic as equal partners in production 
and politics. Across the PRC, this combination of communist and sovereign nation state ideas 
resulted in creative re-imagining of regional histories and cultures, with diverse communities re- 


written as historical members of the Chinese nation. 


East Turkestani Nationals to Ethnic Uyghur Minorities 


The need to historically base inclusion of new members of the nation and craft a narrative 
that local people elected to be included in the PRC (or at least were grateful beneficiaries) was 
no less strong in Xinjiang. In Xinjiang, this narrative was established through re-categorizing 
sedentary Turkic Muslims as ethnic minority Uyghurs. Who are these “Uyghur” that the PRC 
wished to incorporate into the Chinese nation? As should be clear from the first two chapters of 
this dissertation, when the PRC was established, there was no “Uyghur” ethnic group. “Uyghur” 


was the name of a 9" century pre-Islamic Turkic state hailing from present-day Mongolia with 


72 Zhao, 30; Ge Li 9x38. “Yi dui Weiwuerzu qingnian nannii de ziyou jichun” —W24t#S RRS ERAENBAS 
48 [A Young Uyghur Couple’s Independent Marriage], People’s Daily 3, 10/22/1952. 


™3 Xu Baosheng 8&4, “Shenghuo zai Xinjiang Qiyi Mianfangzhichang de ge minzu gongrenme” 4544 ¥i3e+ 
—HAAAT AS RR LA [Workers of every ethnicity living in Xinjiang’s 7-1 Cotton Textile Factory], People’s 
Daily 2, 5/26/1954. 
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only the most tenuous connection to the East Turkestani. In the 1920’s, “Uyghur” was adopted as 
a political term denoting [often Soviet-oriented] communist Turkis from Sinkiang.’** Both Bugra 
and Alptekin shunned this appellation and decried it as a Soviet invention. And indeed the 
concept of the Uyghur ethnic group does seem to have been lifted from the Soviet Union. While 
China undertook extensive ethnic surveys in other ‘minority areas’ to determine ‘organic’ 
community identities,’ in Xinjiang it largely borrowed terms already used across the border in 


the Soviet Union and most East Turkestani are claimed as ethnic Uyghur Chinese nationals.’ 
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Figure 18 - Long Live the Great Unity of All Nationalities, 1960. Uyghur woman in Uyghur 
atlas-pattern silk, third to Mao’s left 


Until the Sino-Soviet split (1956-1960), PRC Chairman Mao Zedong took many of his 
policy directives from the Soviet Union which was, until the establishment of the PRC, the 


prototype of a socialist state under communist governance. Delineating populations along ethnic 


™4 Brophy (2016), 16. 


5 For further discussion see James A. Millward, Eurasian Crossroads: A History of Xinjiang (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 2007), 235-245. 
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(or “nationality” lines is a key component of Marxist-Leninist governance. The nationality of 
every individual in the USSR was determined between 1926 and 1939 using four criteria: 
common language, common territory, common economic life, and common psychological make- 
up manifested in common features of national culture.”°° In this paradigm, ethnicity is closely 
linked to social development: once an ethnic community’s ‘stage’ of development is determined, 
the government can best determine how to help it further advance towards a socialist state. 
When the PRC was proclaimed on October 1, 1949, the territory it claimed was a vast 
land home to geographically, culturally, linguistically, religiously and economically diverse 
populations, many of whom — like the majority of East Turkestani — had never thought of 
themselves as Chinese nationals. For PRC leadership, implementing Soviet-style ethnic 
categorization served to advance political reforms and bolster national unity. The Soviet system 
allowed them to map out the new nation’s residents and determine socio-political policies for 
each group. This system also assigned each individual a clean-cut ethnic identity, ignoring the 
strong intercommunity ties so common across families in Altishahr and, in defining each group 


only in relation to the Chinese state, erasing interregional and crossborder connections.’>’ Almost 


overnight, Uyghurs were recast as longstanding members of the fatherland (Chinese zuguo #4.|, 
lit. “ancestral country’’), benefiting from centuries of communication and exchange with the Han 


Chinese that had enrichened both local farming practices and Uyghur culture. 8 


16 Francine Hirsch, “The Soviet Union as a Work-in-Progress: Ethnographers and the Category Nationality in the 
1926, 1937, and 1939 Censuses,” Slavic Review Vol. 56, No. 2 (1997): 251. 


7 For example, Brief History discusses the ‘Uyghurs’ in isolation from the Kazaks. 


8 Brief History, 203. 
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While the Uyghurs were indisputable members of new China, they were not on equal 
footing with their co-nationals. Uyghurs were categorically determined to be ‘less developed’ 
than their Han Chinese counterparts and, as such, in need of guidance and liberation at the hand 
of more advanced ‘elder brother ethnicity.’ >? 


The Two Sides of Uyghur Culture in Early PRC Rhetoric: Feudal and Effeminate 


As East Turkestani nationalists and British imperialists alike noted in the 1930s and 40s, 
civil strife and colonial rule devastated the economy and left the local population impoverished. 
The CCP, which had little prior experience with Altishahr, first encountered a war-ravished land 
— and assumed this was the natural and timeless state of ‘Uyghur’ society. The CCP 
understanding and explanation of socio-economic conditions in 1949 was then used to shape and 
justify the state policy towards regional development, especially concerning the relationship 
between Uyghurs and the Chinese state. 

The second chapter of the 1956 volume, “Xinjiang’s People,” begins, “Xinjiang’s land is 
expansive, and natural resources rich, yet its population is very small.””°° Who are these people? 
“Xinjiang is a multi-minzu region”’®! with “thirteen brotherly nationalities:”’ resident Uyghurs, 
Kazakh, Han, Hui (Dungans), Kirghiz, Mongols, Russians, Uzbeks, Tajiks, Tatars, Dars, Sibo, 
and Manchus. Given their prominence in the local population, the chapter spend the most space 


discussing the Uyghurs, Kazaks and Han with a focus on aspects of traditional culture, 


™ Brief History, 260. 
760 Zhao, 6. 
761 Tid, 6. 


7©2 Ibid, 7. 
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particularly aptitude at song, dance and poetry. According to the authors, every Uyghur can sing 
and dance, with music ringing from the fields and fruit groves on festive days, and people “seen 


dancing everywhere,’ 


with women dressed like flowers. The latter is because Uyghurs are 
good at silk production and embroidery. Recent cultural exchange under CCP leadership has led 
to a revival of folk literature as well as introduced new technologies and opportunities to local 
means of livelihood. Truly, after the establishment of the autonomous region, “members of every 


nationality have become masters of their own home.” 


With the 1963 text, the introduction commences with the underlying theme of the entire 
set: “Our great homeland is a unified family composed of many minzu.”’© The Uyghurs, it goes 
on to stress, are just one member of that family, one with longstanding historical ties. The 
common struggle for liberation united minzu, forming indestructible bonds between the members 
of this new ‘Chinese’ family. Uyghurs have served a key role in “opening up” China’s western 
frontier.’°° Yet Uyghur participation in modern scholarship has to date been impeded, in great 
part because their use of Arabic script, which is not suitable for math, science or international 


writing, poses “countless insurmountable problems.”’°’ Ignoring the rich political, cultural and 


763 Tbid, 7. 

764 Ibid, 10. 

15 Brief History, 1. 
766 bid, 3. 


787 Ibid, 7. 
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social discourse that had long thrived in Altishahr, ’° 


official texts in the early PRC presented 
local historical knowledge as inferior to new methods of scientific management and contended 
that, pre-liberation, local languages did not have the capacity to create or convey complex 
knowledge concerning science, economics, society and politics.”°° The CCP has ingeniously 
introduced use of the Latin alphabet, mirroring an earlier [abandoned] movement to Latinize 
Chinese. Additionally, improved relations since liberation have resulted in a natural increase in 
Chinese loanwords and modernization of the Uyghur language in order to accompany more 
scientific ideas.7”° 

Like the 1956 text, Brief Introduction also showcases Uyghur folk arts, again with an 
emphasis on the decorative arts. As depicted in these two texts, the Uyghurs have no experience 
that would make them suited for critical positions in governance or industry. In contrast to the 
particularism of Uyghur folk culture, writers on the state payroll claimed the PRC provide a 
universal, panethnic model of socialist development promoting social liberation and personal 
fulfilment through production. Here the Chinese state steps in to lead the oppressed and 


impoverished “younger brother ethnic minorities” towards the socialist future. While traditional 


Uyghurs arts are not productive in and of themselves, they can be used for socialist messaging. 


768 For one example, see Rian Thum’s discussion of Tazkirah as knowledge embedded in practice, place and people 
in "History in Motion" in Rian Thum, The Sacred Routes of Uyghur History (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
2014), 133-163. 


79 The idea that Chinese is a more advanced language than all minority languages, and more suitable to science is 
most strongly associated with Zhao Yuanren (#X7C{£) (1892-1982). 


7™ Jeremy Brown and Matthew Johnson eds. Maoism At The Grassroots: Everyday Life In China's Era Of High 
Socialism (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2015), 321. Until June 1957 a Cyrillic-based writing systems was 
used for Uyghur, Kazakh, Mongolian, Sibe, and Kyrgyz. While the alphabet was officially switched to a Latin 
alphabet based on the Hanyu pinyin system in 1957, Soviet-imported texts in Cyrillic alphabet continued to be used 
until the mid-1960s. 
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Once the Han Chinese introduce and guide them in using more ‘scientific’ productive methods, 
Uyghurs are happy recipients of CCP policy, ebullient in praise of the party’s influence on their 
increased living standards, updating traditional ballads to praise socialist production practices 
and weaving giant carpets (on the new carpet machines) in joyous celebration of Mao Zedong’s 
leadership.’”'! The Uyghur working class has finally found their voice post-liberation, and is 


unanimously in support of socialism. 


Liberation of Uyghur Women from the “Feudal” Nature of Uyghur Culture 

One sub-group of the local population encountered by Han Chinese migrants to Xinjiang 
in the early PRC receives far more attention than others: young Uyghur women. Even a quick 
perusal of publications from the early PRC evidence a fixation with publicizing the state’s 
inclusion of Uyghur women within its narrative of Chinese nationalism in discussing Xinjiang. 
Within the first ten years of the PRC, People’s Daily — the PRC’s national newspaper — 
published over 50 articles specifically on the subject of Uyghur women, more than almost any 
other subject related to Uyghurs or Xinjiang. There are several common themes across both these 
articles and the 1956 and 1963 texts: prior to liberation Uyghur women held lowly positions and 
had few opportunities in society — bereft of education, forced to marry early, completely 
subservient to male members of the family, locked in the house and incapable of leaving without 
permission, barred from participation in social and economic activities, only allowed to appear in 
public only when covered, and discriminated against in divorce and inheritance.’”* Men, on the 


other hand, are portrayed as having held absolute power. Uyghur women featured in official 


™ “Shenghuo zai Maozedong de shidai” 4554 £754 RAC [Living in the Mao Zedong Era] People’s Daily 4, 
6/8/1950. 


™ Brief History, 226. 
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narratives are often young women — women denied an education, women sold into marriage as 
child brides. These repeated images of Uyghur girls as victim to a patriarchal society stresses the 
innate helplessness of these subjects. Here, ethnicity and womanhood alike are painted as states 
of perpetual adolescence, and one is ethnic or female insofar as they are inferior, in need of 
protection and guidance. 

We should take a step back from the early PRC texts to acknowledge that near 
enslavement of Uyghur females is not supported by material from the pre-1949 period. While 
many of the records used in Chapters 1-5 focus primarily on male actors (East Turkestani and 
European alike) and many women would have worked inside the home, others traveled on Haj, 
took control of deceased spouse’s estates, or pursued higher education.’”? Amina Bugra is a 
prime example: she was in turn a school teacher, Superintendent of Urumqi and member of the 
Chinese Nationalist (KMT) legislative assembly who wore western suit dresses and traveled 


independently of her husband’”4 


as one of three female delegates from Sinkiang in 1946. Also 
strikingly absent in early PRC discussion of Uyghur women is any direct comparison with trials 
undergone by Han Chinese women, particularly those of the Inner China peasantry. Early 
ethnographical work by Gail Hershatter along with interviews with and memoirs by Chinese 
women concerning their lives in the 1940s and 50s suggest that child brides, enslavement of 


women in the home, forced marriage to much older men, polygamy and concubinage were 


serious and prevalent issues in the Chinese heartland.’ It is also entirely possible that when the 


7 See, for example “Sino-Soviet Pact on Sinkiang, Certain Developments in Sinkiang” CJK 303, MEA, 1949 NAI 
™4 NAI 1946 MEA 432 CA. 


5 Gail Hershatter, The Gender of Memory: Rural Women and China’s Collective Past, (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 2014) 6, 48. Also see Rebecca Karl on the critique of unpaid domestic work by women — 
conceptualized as amounting to “slavery” - as something to be replaced with “productive” wage labor in the writings 
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PLA marched upon Xinjiang, many families may have remembered the destruction levied by 
other armies in the not-so-distance past and hidden young females out of the army’s sight. Yet 
when discussed in the context of Xinjiang, gender-based oppression of Uyghur women is 
portrayed as both locally universal, and as culturally specific. 

If Uyghur women are powerless on their own, and have been stripped of their natural 
rights by male members of their own community, then recourse is found only externally. Here 
the PRC steps in, offering them access to rights and recognition as full members of society via 
self-subjugation to tutelage from Han Chinese.’”° The full personhood and professional 
advancement of Uyghur women are dependent on the agents of liberation. Across professional 
fields in Xinjiang, the transformation of young Uyghur women into productive members of 
society occurred under the helping hand of Han women imported from the interior. While some 
of these Han women were established professionals, the majority were laborers or technical 
specialists in their late teens and early twenties who were expected to ‘professionalize’ 
industries, such as sericulture, textile and handicraft making, and the performative arts, in which 
local women had been involved for centuries. Nevertheless, across the board it was assumed that 
Han women could teach Uyghur women to do their job better by mere virtue of being the “elder 


brother ethnicity,” (5026 BGj&) a term repeated across texts.””” 


of reformers such as Liang Qichao (Rebecca Karl, “Slavery, Citizenship and Gender in Late Qing China’s Global 
Context’ n Karl, Rebecca E., and Peter Zarrow, eds., Rethinking the 1898 Reform Period: Political and Cultural 
Change in Late Qing China (Leiden: Harvard University Asia Center, 2020). 


77® See, specifically, discussion of Han Chinese Wu Naijun’s leadership of Uyghur women in Arianne Ekinci, 
Legible Citizens: Writing Uyghur Women into the Chinese nation. MA Thesis, 2019. Chapter 3. 


See, for example, Xu Baosheng. Even when discussing Han women interacting with minority women, texts use 


the term “elder brother ethnicity.” 51,5 E.}& literally refers to elder and younger brother minzu. Minzu literally 
translates to ‘people’ or ‘nation,’ but is used in the PRC to denote ethnic groups, or ‘nations’ per Stalinist definition. 
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Figure 19 - “Xinjiang’s 7/1 Textile Factory’s Uyghur, Kazakh and other minority women 
workers study technology with the help of Han workers” People’s Daily 5/26/1954 


While narrative after narrative portrays Uyghur women as bungling, incompetent, and at 
a loss without outside instruction, texts accord Han women endless patience combined with 
almost superhuman skill sets.’”7 Many young Han women employed by the new state factories in 
the 1950s were given supervisory positions, but the role of all Han women as instructors and 
mentors is repeatedly emphasized in written accounts. One People’s Daily article on the July 
First Textile Factory in Urumgdi specifies that “every Han worker recognized that training the 
ethnic workers was their honorable duty,” and “Han women workers take helping their younger 


brother ethnic colleagues as a very honorable duty...when the ethnic women workers are 


778 See, for example, Wu Naijun in Xia Weirong, & 258, “Wu Naijun zai Kashi” {A754 Sf” [Wu Naijun in 
Kashgar] Kashi Shi Wenshi Ziliao (THM LAE, 1, 1986. 
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studying technology, the Han women workers very patiently explain the basics of operating the 
machines, even acting out the motions, encouraging and helping them in studying the 
operations...within a month, the ethnic women workers have already learned some basic 
machine operations.”’”? Brief History claims that, in the short period since liberation, Uyghur 


arts bloomed “under the party’s guidance...with the help of Han experts.”’’®° 


A Scientific Approach to Stagnant Production 

The final brief chapter of the 1956 booklet, “Go to Xinjiang” (2!) #73822), is a two-page 
call for — presumably Han — laborers, technicians, and enterprising individuals of all stripes to 
take advantage of the great opportunities awaiting them in Xinjiang and serve the state in 
facilitating the boundless development already underway. Herein lies the critical thrust of this 
work: Xinjiang is home to rich natural resources and a small bucolic population just waiting for 
their Han brothers to come in and develop the region for the benefit of the nation and all 
countrymen. 

Once on the ground, the state reached into local land practices to deepen its control over 
population and production. The previous structure of relations between individual, society and 
production, in which households — often headed by a male and comprised of extended families — 
were the basic unit of population, taxation, and labor, was read not as culturally significant, but 
as counterproductive. To successfully implement the twin goals of socialist transformation and 
planned production, the state needed direct access to each potential producer, both male and 


female. Interaction with women was seen as key to the total transformation of local societies, as 


7°Xu Baosheng. Emphasis my own. 


780 Brief History, 5. 
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without women’s participation, the state’s reach extended only to heads of households, who 
would still exercise social and economic power over individual members within and retain the 
power to represent the household as a unit vis-a-vis the state. If females were assumed to be 
erstwhile hidden in the homes, then the establishment of direct contact between female subjects 
and the state necessitated either the state entering into the home, or females stepping over the 
threshold and into public spaces. To gain direct access to the productive power of each 
individual, as necessary for socialist state planning, the PRC a multi-faceted approach, 
simultaneously launching campaigns for the “scientific” reform of agricultural production; 
portraying landlordism as not just feudal, but parasitic and unproductive; and confiscating wagf 
holdings. 

Within Altishahr, many of the large landholdings were owned by wagfs, or Muslim 
charitable endowments. These holdings had been tax free before the PRC, and it was initially 
assumed that they would be exempt from land reform after 1949.78! As seen in Chapter 1, 
income from land rent went towards sustaining mosques, shrines, and attached village schools as 
well as providing a livelihood for local mullahs and members of patrilineal religious lineages. 
However, the existence of privately held waqf lands and unregulated religious funding was a 
clear impediment to both agricultural collectivization and state consolidation of local power. 
Regardless of whether the PRC had a solid understanding of transborder Sufi brotherhoods and 
their relation to political power and community formation, authors clearly saw local religious 
organizations and their representatives — such as Bugra’s own family — as holding potentially 


subversive sway over local economic, political and social realms. State agents sought to disrupt 


781 Eric Scheussel “Hiding and Revealing Islamic Pious Endowments in Late-Qing Xinjiang,” The Muslim World 
vol. 108, no. 4 (December 2018): 613-29. 
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this power through divorcing religious institutions from independent finance and reconfiguring 
local labor relations, specifically by making every individual accountable to the state. 

The state targeted individuals who derived their income from the waqf, attacking them as 
landlords and enemies of the average layman using the same linguistic and legal frame employed 
with secular landlords in Inner China. Officials hoped the campaign’s portrayal of religious 
leaders who were not dependent on the state as vicious landlords would weaken their social 
prominence, and that redistribution of lands would persuade laymen to think along class lines 
and thereby align themselves with the pro-peasant proletariat CCP. By confiscating and 
converting waqf holdings, the state replaced landlords and wagqf organizations as the primarily 
land holders. The subsequent redistribution or collectivization of waqf lands served to sever 
economic ties between Sufi leaders and lay populations, rendering both reliant on the state. 
Releasing the land from religious control also served to literally separate cultural and spiritual 
institutions from the soil, secularizing the structure and space of production. 


Liberation from Islam(ic Structures) 


In dismantling the direct relationship between wagfs and means to economic production, 
and the potential of religious leaders and institutions to operate independent from the state in 
their relationship to local communities, early PRC literature portrayed religious structures as 
arising not from Uyghur culture, or Islam itself, but in feudal economic systems. Discussion of 
religion in Xinjiang rarely appears in domestic texts produced in the first few years of the PRC; 
when it does, there is a clear division between religious beliefs and practices on the one hand, 
and religious structures on the other. Popular publications from the early PRC evince a 
bifurcated approach to Islam, criticizing historical religious structures while showcasing party 


patronage of locally-specific cultural manifestations of faith. In doctrine, Islamic institutions 
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were standardized, and brought into the realm of centrally governed civic affairs, under the 
supposedly universal umbrella of socialism.’*? Texts from this period specifically on Islam in 
China highlighted values in Islam compatible with the Chinese vision of socialism, such as thrift, 
an industrious spirit, and patriotism.’8? These values were affirmed through the China Islamic 
Institute, established in 1955, where students took courses in political and social thought, 
geography, Chinese, Arabic and history alongside Quranic knowledge. The institution provided a 
standardized, Sunni-oriented curriculum, based more on orthodox Hui approaches to Islam than 
reflecting the Sufism and Shamanism often found in with Altishahri Islam. 7*4 

Expression of religious belief, on the other hand, was relegated to the realm of cultural 
affairs, seen as local and particular. While the legal status of religious institutions and educators 
was interpreted within the secular framework governing institutions and educators generally, 
laws covering freedom of religious expression primarily addressed freedom of cultural 
expression. ’®° In Xinjiang, Islam was portrayed not as a broad system of beliefs through which 
communities interpret all aspects of society and individual life, but a set of practices particular to 


different ethnic groups, near synonymous with folk culture. As one publication states directly 


782 Aaron Glasserman, “Making Muslims Hui: Ethnic Bias in the New Curriculum of the China Islamic 
Association,” in Gui Rong, Hacer Zekiye Goniil, Zhang Xiaoyan eds. Hui Muslims in China (Leuven: Leuven 
University Press, 2016), 50-52. 


783 Li Fuxun 3S 4millA, “ Yisilan de Jieyue Jingshen” (FHT BAAN Z%8 4h” [The Spirit of Conservation in Islam], 
Zhongguo Musilin, 1, 1958, p. 24-25; Zhang Jie 57K, “Lun Aiguo Shi Yisilanjiaoshi Bijin de Zhize” i@# WE (FH 
MAF YR WER” [Patriotism is an obligation required of Islamic believers], Zhongguo Musilin, 5, 1958, 3-4. 


784 Patricia Schrode, “The Dynamics of Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy in Uyghur Religious Practice”, Die Welt des 
Islams, Vol. 48 No. 3-4, (2008): 399-401. 
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following a paragraph on religious freedom, “The state gives equal weight to minorities’ 
ancestral customs and respects people of all ethnic groups...every ethnic group has the freedom 
to preserve or reform its local customs.”’’*° While the constitution guaranteed individual rights to 
religious freedom and practice, the surrounding discussion makes clear that this is a right to local 
variance, not a right to engage in systems that could challenge state hegemony. Likewise, the 
ninth chapter of Brief History emphasizes state support of Uyghur folk culture — and the 
application of arts once used in religion to spread socialist messaging. 

In the 1963 text, the sections covering class and the relationship between laymen and 
religious authorities are almost identical to that on gender in their description of power 
relationships. In both, existing conditions make it necessity for the state to step in, liberate 
individuals from feudal structures, and arbitrate in family, class and religious relationships. 
Indeed, the state has re-introduced (and re-enforced) a return to the ‘natural order,’ with great 
acclaim from the common folk.787 
Early PRC Portrayals of Uyghurs and the State on the International Stage 

Within the PRC, the new government followed on the heels of the PLA and used the 
narratives above to justify occupation and incorporation into the nation as liberation of local 
peoples. As the borders were closed, they had a fairly captive audience. 

But how would the PRC notion that a nation can claim the people within its borders and 


best determine the interests of all nationals fare among an audience with access to more than just 


786 Tian Xilin FA FEA, “Zao Qianjing Daolushand de Woguo Xin Yisilanjiao Ge Minz” 4E Ri#IS EB LNRM 
(FHT EAL RAR” [On the Road to Progress: Muslim believers of every ethnicity in our nation], Zhongguo Musilin 
1, 1957, 18. Emphasis my own. 
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PRC state-sponsored text? Would international audiences acknowledge and support PRC power, 
especially in regions with majority Muslim populations? International acceptance of PRC 
dominion over populations of Muslim heritage was especially relevant for early PRC foreign 
relations as many newly decolonized states were Muslim-led, Muslim-majority, or had 
significant populations of Muslim faith. Additionally, leaders of many new states in the 
decolonizing world had previously interacted with Muslim representatives of the ROC (inclusive 
of East Turkestani leadership). The PRC also had to contend with advocacy for an independent 
East Turkestan from the vocal diaspora in Istanbul — a call that could elicit sympathy from other 
recently liberated Muslim states. Here, it is important to recall that Muslim identity is not just a 
religious and cultural identity, but also a potential political identity. As discussed in Chapter 2, 
the success of the Japanese empire in propagating its “Co-prosperity sphere” was its solicitation 
of Muslims marginalized by non-Muslim colonizing powers. There are countless volumes and 
papers on how Christian ideology was used to justify colonization of ‘heathen’ spaces. Islam as a 
religion was not similarly tainted by colonial association: after the fall of the Ottoman Empire, 
there were no colonizing powers that identified as Muslim, while many colonized peoples did. 
Here, Islam provided not just a religious identity, but shared Muslim identity became deeply tied 
to solidarity among newly independent states in the post-war period. 


The Asian-African Conference at Bandung, April 18-24, 1955 


One of the PRC’s first forays onto the international stage was at the Asia and Africa 
Conference (commonly known as the Bandung Conference) held in Bandung, Indonesia between 
April 18 and 24, 1955. The conference was convened by Indonesia and the four states 
comprising former British India (Burma, India, Ceylon and Pakistan) with the purpose of 


promoting Afro-Asian economic and cultural cooperation and opposing colonialism. Nehru, one 
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of the conference’s key organizers, hoped to harness decolonized states’ support behind the 
emerging Non-Aligned Movement. The conference was attended by official representatives of 29 
countries, many of which were newly-independent. Together these countries had a population of 
1.5 billion, or 54% of the world’s population. Fourteen of these states were predominately 
Muslim and headed by Muslim leaders. In addition to the states officially represented, there were 
also a number of “observers” representing colonies expecting impending independence. 7*° 

Bandung was the first time non-Western, non-white states came to the table as equals on 
a global scale without western powers acting as intermediaries or conveners. It is sometimes 
overlooked, but Bandung was also a meeting about what type of political organization would 
emerge out of decolonization. The transfer from imperial system to discrete nation-states was 
neither smooth nor certain and in 1955 the fates of dozens of colonies were still undecided. What 
type of political arrangement would predominate among the former colonies? Would former 
colonies keep their borders and emerge as nation-states on a western European model, or 
experiment with a more fluid political model characterized by alliance? What entity would 
determine the type and boundaries of political body, and the qualifications for becoming and 
belonging to a political body? Was independence to be claimed by a state or by a people? And, if 
independence was claimed by a state, what entity determined who would fall within its borders 
and what rights the state would exercise over constituent populations? Wherein did political 


rights for new nationals reside — in the state, or the people themselves? 


788 East Turkestan was not among them. Though not invited, Alptekin planned to attend, but was stopped from 
carrying out this plan when denied a visa to Indonesia. Enver Altayli, A Dark Path to Freedom: Ruzi Nazar, from 
the Red Army to the CIA (London: C. Hurst & Co, 2017), 187. 
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Given the PRC’s chosen route of incorporating the East Turkestanis and their resource- 
rich homeland, and Altepkin and Bugra’s claims of East Turkestani sovereignty and illegitimate 
PRC imperialism, these questions were incredibly relevant to PRC and East Turkestani 
leadership alike. Historically, the Chinese Nationalists had much closer relations with Muslim 
Chinese, including those from Xinjiang, and therefore a perhaps stronger case for claiming 
rightful sovereignty over the region. The Chinese Nationalists had also funded delegations of 
Chinese-identified Muslims to travel through Asia, the Middle East and North Africa in the 
1930s — and were therefore the face of Chinese Muslims that most of these leaders were most 
familiar with. What PRC Premier and delegation head Zhou Enlai attempted at Bandung in 
claiming rightful rule over Xinjiang was nothing short of a diplomatic coup. 

By the mid-1950s the PRC needed to court not just sympathetic communist leaders, but 
also the newly-independent or soon-to-be independent nations across Asia and Africa. The PRC 
delegation’s lofty goal of Bandung, the one we most often remember now, was to become a 
leader of the Third World, a leader of the formerly colonized countries, a leader among Afro- 
Asian nations. However, on a more basic level the PRC needed to gain international recognition 
as an independent state with legitimate jurisdiction over the territories it claimed or administered. 
To accomplish this, Zhou Enlai needed to justify the state’s rule of Muslim-majority regions, 
particularly to the Muslim-majority states represented at the conference. Zhou understood that 
the PRC could use its Muslim population to create common ground with the Muslim-majority 
nations present at Bandung. 

China, of course, had detractors at the conference. Alptekin reportedly tried to attend, but 
was denied a visa to Indonesia and waited out the conference in the Philippines while Uzbek- 


born CIA agent and Alptekin sympathist Ruzi Nazar attended in his stead. On the first day some 
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delegates attacked communism as "dictatorial" and "neocolonialism” and Nazar claimed he made 


a rousing speech condemning Chinese imperialism.’*? 


The PRC’s Carefully Calculated Presence at Bandung 


In the face of such adversity, Zhou employed a two-pronged approach: emphasizing 
peace and collaboration in an extemporaneous speech, and using imam Da Pusheng to establish 
common ground with other countries present at Bandung.’”? At Bandung, Zhou repeatedly 
stressed not communist ideology, but common ground — including through Islam via China’s 
Muslim populations. While this may seem an odd tactic for the avowedly atheist leader, his 
claims were backed up by the presence of the renowned Islamic scholar Da Pusheng, who 
liberally handed out Chinese translations of the Qur’an and trilingual picture books detailing the 
good lives of Muslims in new China. 

In light of the attacks on communism, instead of delivering the formal speech he had 
prepared, Zhou had it distributed as a written statement and instead made an extemporaneous 
speech stressing unity. In this speech he stated, “The Chinese delegation has come here to seek 
unity and not to quarrel... There is no need at this conference to publicize one's ideology and the 
political system of one's country, although differences do exist among us. The Chinese 
Delegation has come here to seek common ground, not to create divergence. Is there any basis 


for seeking common ground among us? Yes, there is. The overwhelming majority of the Asian 


Ibid. It is difficult to corroborate Nazar’s often bombastic accounts; other accounts suggest he attended Bandung 
on behalf of CIA, though the two would not have necessarily been mutually exclusive. Murat Yetkin "The death of 
probably the last Cold War spy," Hurriyet Daily News, May 2 2015 and (for a more sympathetic portrayal) “Central 
Asian Cold Warrior Ruzi Nazar Dies In Turkey,” Radio Free Europe Radio Liberty, May 4 2015. 


™ Ta Pusheng was in Pakistan in 1952. Rachel Leow, “The 1952 Asian-Pacific Peace Conference in Beijing and 
the making of the Third World,” Journal of World History, Vol. 30, No. 1-2 (June 2019): 21. 
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and African countries and peoples have suffered and are still suffering from the calamities of 
colonialism. This is acknowledged by all of us. If we seek common ground in doing away with 
the sufferings and calamities under colonialism, it will be very easy for us to have mutual 
understanding and respect, mutual sympathy and support, instead of mutual suspicion and fear, 
mutual exclusion and antagonism” 

Zhou went on to stress popular support for the communist government, and “the will of 
the Chinese people to liberate their own territory.” While the government system may be based 
on a different ideology, “the 600 million Chinese people have chosen a political system which is 
socialist in nature and led by the Chinese Communist Party” both socialist and non-socialist 
newly-independent states have far more in common, he stressed. It is not ideology that divides 
them, but experience with imperialism that unites them. He stated, “Both of these groups of 
countries have become independent of the colonial rule and are still continuing their struggle for 
complete independence. Is there any reason why we cannot understand and respect each other 
and give support and sympathy to each other? There is every reason to make the five principles 
the basis for establishing friendly co-operation and good neighbourly relations among us. We 
Asian and African countries, China included, are all backward economically and culturally. 
Inasmuch as our Asian- African Conference does not exclude anybody, why couldn't we 


ourselves understand each other and enter into friendly co-operation?” 
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Figure 20 - Zhou Enlai signing autographs at Bandung 


Zhou’s speech was very popular. Though Bandung was his first foray into international 
diplomacy, he emerged as one of the preeminent leaders at the meeting. One of the clever 
aspects of Zhou’s speech was to cast the Chinese Communist Party as the natural and 
representative government of China, and the U.S.-backed Nationalists now in Taiwan as a 
colonial power. Rather than the CCP ‘colonizing’ Xinjiang, they had in fact liberated Xinjiang 
(and its resident populations) from the colonizing Nationalists. In making this shift, Zhou forged 
commonality with his audience on two bases: experience as a state newly independent after long 
oppression, and as a government representative and supportive of a large Muslim population. 

Zhou’s second point was dedicated to the question of religious freedom. He noted, 
“Freedom of religious belief is a principle recognized by all modern nations. We Communists 
are atheists, but we respect all those who have religious belief...China is a country where there is 
freedom of religious belief. There are, in China, not only seven million Communists, but also 
tens of millions of Moslems ... Here in the Chinese Delegation, there is a pious Imam of the 


Islamic faith. Such a situation is no obstacle to the internal unity of China. Why should it be 
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impossible in the community of Asian and African countries to unite those with religious belief 
and those without?” 


Zhou’s Successes at Bandung 


Close examination of Zhou’s speeches reveals several basic assumptions about state 
sovereignty and the relationship between nation and nationals. First, Zhou came to Bandung as 
the selected representative of the People’s Republic of China and the legitimate government 
representing the Chinese population internationally. On one level, Zhou appealed to recognition 
of a state’s right to claim all peoples within their borders. Following his line of thought, the 
nation-state can claim all those within their borders and all those originating from territory now 
within their borders, even if they departed before formation to the state. As the natural 
embodiment of national culture and the will of the people, the nation-state inherently understands 
what is in the best interests of its people and is the best organ for advancing those interests. 
Neither individuals nor territories can secede from the nation when the nation determines this 
would actually be against their best interests. 

Absent in Zhou’s speeches at Bandung is any acknowledgment of the claims of the East 
Turkestani diaspora. While Alptekin and Bugra engaged in conversation with the nationalists and 
discussed the PRC, there are no records of direct dialogue between the East Turkestani diaspora 
and the PRC. Instead of addressing the sovereignty of Xinjiang/East Turkestan, Zhou claimed it 
as part of China, a land of Chinese nationals able to actualize their identity through liberation 
brought by the PRC. Zhou thereby reframed the discussion, from whether East Turkestan had 
claims to statehood, to whether the PRC or ROC was the legitimate government of all China. 

At Bandung, Zhou presented the PRC as a legitimate nation-state among nation-states, 


arguing that the nation-state model was not suitable to just one kind of government, or one type 
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of locale — that the nation-state model is not the exclusive purview of capitalists or Europeans or 
former colonies — but the system, applicable to all states regardless of internal economic or 
political organization. Though this would seem to go against the ideological tenants of pure 
communism, at Bandung Zhou made the case for discrete sovereign nation-states with clear 
territorial bodies and a unified national culture as the legitimate form of post-imperial political 
bodies. Concerning the embrace of the nation-state model by communist polities, Eric 
Hobsbawm notes, “Marxist movements and states have tended to become national not only in 


99791 


form but in substance, i.e., nationalist while Benedict Anderson observes that since World 


War II every successful revolution has defined itself in national terms.’ 

Zhou’s endorsement of a system seemingly at odds with communist dialectics brought 
the PRC delegation great success. At the conference’s conclusion, China gained guarantees of 
recognition of sovereignty, along with the inclusion of two points in the ten-point “declaration on 
promotion of world peace and cooperation," or Dasasila Bandung, that directly serve Chinese 
interests in Xinjiang: Point 2, “Respect for the sovereignty and territorial integrity of all nations” 
and Point 4, “Abstention from intervention or interference in the internal affairs of another 
country.”793 
There were reasons other than Zhou’s charisma that Bandung attendees embraced Zhou’s 


vision of China over East Turkestani independence. First, the PRC was a huge and potentially 


powerful county that, in 1955, still had very close ties to the even larger Soviet Union. Neither 
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would be easy adversaries. And second, participants at the conference were representatives of 
national governments or leaders of soon-to-be-independent states emerging from colonialism. 
The great majority of post-colonial polities had, on account of their boundaries being invented by 
European colonial mapmakers, substantial minority populations who might also have desired to 
advocate for autonomy. The anti-colonialism and support for national self-determination among 
new State leaders did not translate into absolute support for self-determination of all peoples, 
especially if that was feared to come at the expense of the state. It was in new leaders’ best 
interests to support Zhou’s vision of national sovereignty. 


Reframing Religious Discourse at Bandung 


Zhou did not cultivate diplomatic relations at Bandung along; he brought along a 
carefully-selected retinue, including 81-year-old imam and Deputy Director of the China Islamic 
Association Da Pusheng. Da was selected as Zhou’s religious affairs advisor in part for his 
staunch belief in Chinese nationhood, his familiarity with a number of delegates present at the 
conference, and his fame as one of the “four great imams” responsible for modernizing and 
Arabizing Chinese Islam. Not only was Da a respected religious figure, but he had previously 
traveled widely in the countries represented at Bandung during the (ROC-funded) Near East 
Delegation of 1938-39, when he had met and developed positive rapport with leaders, including 


Ali Jinnah and Saudi Arabia’s ambassador to Pakistan.’°* Da’s presence at Zhou’s side testified 
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to and legitimized PRC incorporation of ROC-era Muslim envoys.’”> Da’s role at Bandung was 
to back Zhou’s claims by serving as the embodiment of the complimentary natures of 
communism, CCP-based Chinese nationalism and Islam. Just as local artisans in Xinjiang were 
used to make the messages about communism shared on the stage seem more authentic arising 
‘naturally’ from a member of the community, so were Chinese Muslims like Da Pusheng used to 
make the PRC’s overtures to Muslim-majority states seem more genuine. He was also active on 
the sidelines befriending select Muslim leaders and handing out PRC propaganda. 

Before embarking on the trip to Bandung, Beijing had commissioned print materials to 
distribute among attendees with the intention of “[strengthening] the Asian-African countries’ 
understanding of China, and [expanding] the influence of our peace policy.”’*° In a January 
document detailing the planned publication, authors explicitly noted the importance of religion in 
Bandung diplomacy, stating, “in view of the fact that most of the participating countries are 
colonialist or semi-colonialist countries and the people of these countries are believers of 
Islamism or Buddhism, we should pay attention to the propaganda of nationality and religion in 
the books.” Along with booklets on ethnic minorities, PRC policies, and workers’ liberation, the 
propaganda department published one booklet on religion entitled Muslims in China (Album of 


) 797 


separate pictures in English, French and Indonesian This booklet underlined the core 
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themes of a united China under the CCP, strong Chinese identity among Muslims in China, 
Muslim support for — indeed self-election of — a socialist form of government, CCP support for 
Islamic institutes, including institutes of Islamic learning, and freedom of religious practice, all 
backed up with copious photographs depicting smiling Muslims and well-maintained mosques. 
The message in the booklet is clear: Muslims in China are indeed Chinese Muslims, are well- 
integrated into the state, and endorse the new government. The message in the booklet is clear: 
Muslims in China are indeed Chinese Muslims, are well-integrated into the state, and endorse the 
new government. As the booklet notes, “Moslems in New China are completely free to practice 
their religion. Their customs and habits are fully respected.”7””* 

Interestingly there is a Hui/Uyghur divide: Hui are depicted at prayer, preparing for Haj 
and in religious study, whereas Uyghurs are depicted engaged in political and everyday activities 
where their very presence attests to their joy and freedom found in incorporation into the PRC: 
model workers attend national meetings; young Uyghurs “march towards a bright future” at a 
rally in Beijing; girls stand in the fields holding evidence of a bountiful watermelon harvest, 
possible because “production has increased in recent years as a result of the growing labour 
enthusiasm of the farmers;”’”? Uyghurs crowd a marketplace in celebration of Corban festival; 
and clean-clad “young Uighurs dance to the tune of their favourite song — ‘Song in Praise of Mao 


Tse-tung.””800 
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Young Uighurs dance to the tune of their favourite song — “Song in 
Praise of Mao Tse-tung” 


Figure 2] - "Uighurs dance to their favourite song," Life of Chinese Muslims. 


Apart from handing out copies of the book, Da Pusheng also cultivated diplomatic 
relations outside of the conference hall. He befriended Egypt’s Minister of Religious Affairs (it. 
Minister of Pious Endowments), securing a much-publicized official visit and paving the way for 
trade agreements and Egypt’s recognition of the PRC; and he secured the right for Muslims from 
the PRC to obtain Hajj visas from Prince Faisal of Saudi Arabia. Immediately after the 
conclusion of the Bandung Conference, Egyptian Minister of Pious Endowments Ahmad Hasan 


al-Baquri flew to Beijing for a PRC-sponsored tour of important government — and religious — 
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sites, inclusive of the new Chinese Islamic Institution and several Hui mosques, documented in a 
1956 book entitled “Religious Life of Chinese Muslims.” °°! 

This book, which was again published in Chinese, Arabic and English, highlights 
government support for religious life, inclusive of restoring some of the countries 40,000 
mosques, granting Muslim religious holidays to government employees, and promoting Muslim 
citizen’s interests in establishing an annual state-sponsored Haj.°°? Egypt’s religious delegation 
was followed by an Egyptian trade delegation in July, a Chinese Haj delegation met by al-Bakuri 
in Cairo in August, and formal recognition of the PRC in 1956. Zhou’s “Muslim Card” also 
proved remarkably efficient with Saudi Arabia; the highly publicized Chinese Hajj delegation 
and their reception by Prince Faisal served as a symbolic stamp of approval on PRC rule over 
Muslim-majority lands, encouraging the development or strengthening of bilateral relations with 
a number of new Arab and African nations. 

Conclusion 

As the PLA marched up the Gansu corridor to Urumai in fall of 1949 it was not a 
foregone conclusion that either domestic or international audiences would accept the PRC’s 
claims to stewardship of the historically Turkic Muslim region. As both a communist state and a 
nation-state, the PRC needed their acquisition of the region to fulfill certain narrative 


requirements. For the Mandarin-reading domestic audience, party-payrolled authors cast the 


80! Zhongguo Yisilan Jiao Xie Hui, Pd (FUT Bt, Zhongguo Musilin de Zong Jiao Sheng Huo HEA RE AKAD 
FRBUETE [Religious Life of Chinese Muslims], (Beijing: Minzu Chubanshe Fufe Hitt 1956). 


802 Of the book’s 40 pictures, 14 depict Muslims praying en masse, 13 are specifically of mosques restored by the 
state under the PRC, 7 of the 1955 haj delegation, and 8 are of the China Islamic Institute and Mosque libraries. 


8°3 Song Niu sees Egypt’s relations with the PRC as paving the path for relations with Saudi Arabia. Song Niu, “The 
Impact of Islamic Hajj on PRC-Saudi Relations,” Journal of Islamic Research No. 31, Vol. 2 (2020) 249, 253. 
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occupation of Altishahr and Dzhungaria and their incorporation into the PRC as liberation from 
feudal powers, especially for previously-subordinate Uyghur women. Gender relations and 
religious structures were both interpreted through communist class framework, with the neutral 
and universal state delivering liberation to oppressed and exploited individuals through inclusion 
in the public space and productive life. To write the incorporation of both Xinjiang and resident 
populations into the Chinese nation, authors literally re-wrote history, emphasizing ancient 
cultural, economic and political exchanges between the region and states claimed as predecessors 
to the PRC, in order to assert that both region and people had longstanding ties to China and had, 
indeed, long been an essential component of the Chinese nation. To anyone with even fleeting 
familiarity with the region’s history, there are deep and obvious flaws with these narratives. 
However, several factors worked in the state’s favor. First, many Han found it professionally 
advantageous to accept their role, as members of the ‘elder brother ethnicity,’ as mentors, 
specialists or supervisors in Xinjiang’s new industries.8* And second, until Reform and Opening 
in the 1980s, the state controlled narratives through monopoly of the press and other means of 
communication. Alternative narratives could not circulate but informally. 

While the international audience was not captive and had access to alternate opinions, 
state-sanctioned PRC officials and selected representatives were the only individuals allowed to 
speak to international audiences, whether abroad or during carefully-orchestrated domestic tours. 
Apart from encounters with expatriate exiles, international audiences had no direct line of 
contact with non-sanctioned narratives concerning life in the PRC. In establishing narratives for 


all audiences, PRC leadership leaned heavily on an extensively-endowed propaganda bureau and 


84 This was especially true for young women “specialists” brought to Xinjiang to train ethnic minority co-workers. 
See Ekinci, 2019, 41. 
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other state agencies under their control. In terms of brute capacity, the fledgling (and sometimes 
feuding) East Turkestani independence movement operating out of Istanbul could not match the 
PRC’s resources and access to audiences. By the late 1950s, the PRC had largely hijacked the 
discussion, leaving little room for East Turkestani independence advocates. 

Before heading to Bandung, government committees carefully planned the PRC program, 
inclusive of scripted presentation of the rights and role of Muslim ethnic minorities in new 
China. State employees charged with preparing material for Bandung read the audience well and 
crafted narratives that would appeal to rising national leaders attempting to consolidate power 
and stave off potential succession movements as they headed emerging states with diverse and 
divided populations. Zhou’s speeches offered these leaders a very simple solution: state 
determination over self-determination. Zhou’s speeches rest on the foundational notions that the 
state defines both the political identity of communities that lie within claimed territory and the 
relationship between those communities and the state, couched in the language of benevolent 
development and national integrity. Within this model, the state is the ‘adult’ actor working on 
behalf of the best interests of its oftentimes-immature population; if individuals or communities 
disagree with state prerogatives, this is simply because they are a people recently released from 
colonialism and do not yet know what is in their best interests. Until they mature, the state will 
make mature decisions on their behalf. To those attempting to hold together states that are far 
from homogenous, this is an appealing argument. Many post-colonial states have would-be 
secessionist communities, and it is not in state interest to challenge notions of national integrity 


or support challengers (like the East Turkestani) to the PRC’s promoted nation-state model. 
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The PRC maintained tight hold on this narrative for over six more decades, through 
Tiananmen square incident (where Uyghur Beijing Normal University student Orkesh Dolet, 
better known as Wu’ er Kaixi, was one of the initial protest leaders), through the Gulja protests of 
the 1990s, through the aftermath of the July 5, 2009 riots (and July 7, 2009 revenge riots). 
Internationally visible cracks in this narrative did not appear until 2018 — four years after the 
state had begun mass incarceration of Uyghurs in need of “thought reform” in re-education and 
labor camps. Yet to those familiar with the justification for incorporation of Xinjiang in the 
1950s, the establishment of “re-education” camps of post-2014 Xinjiang are not so surprising, as 
they operate on the same basic premise promoted by Zhou at Bandung: the state best determines 
the interests of its constituents. Those who disagree with state policies do not know what is in 
their own benefit, and their thoughts must be liberated so they can truly appreciate the 


benevolent intervention of the state. 
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CONCLUSION 

Where the East Turkestani leadership ended up by the late 1960s is a far cry from what 
they envisioned in 1930. The question is — why? What factors influenced leadership’s ability to 
obtain secure political (and physical) belonging for members of the borderland community? 

As should be obvious by now, this is not a “pull yourself up by your own bootstraps” 
narrative. The East Turkestani — every variation of the East Turkestani, in every path they 
attempted — did not succeed. As the narrative in these pages should make clear, their failure was 
not for lack of effort or strategy. While certain strategies were superior to others, even with an 
impeccable strategy and full effort the East Turkestani likely still would not have succeeded, at 
least in the way they hoped. This is because the East Turkestani did not operate in a vacuum 
where the only factors affecting their success were the brilliance of their own plans and strength 
of their efforts. 

The initial conclusion here is a grim one: there is no secure path to either political 
belonging or state sovereignty for a borderland community. Even when an aspirant political 
community addresses and fulfills the most widely-accepted criteria for recognition, obtaining 
validation depends on convincing outside entities to provide recognize and support. The viability 
of a political community rests on validation by other political bodies. While a political 
community can declare its own existence, external “buy in’ and support is necessary to secure its 
geographic, political and socio-cultural boundaries. As evident throughout this dissertation, 


obtaining recognition and support depends on the political community in question convincing 
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other political entities that upholding their claims to sovereignty or belonging will advance the 
other entity’s interests. 

The burden of proof most often lies upon the political community struggling to gain 
recognition. “Proof” here is not limited to fulfilling certain standards; an inchoate political 
community cannot just meet a set of criteria demarcating a ‘nation-state’ or ‘polity’ and expect 
support. Even when there seem to be generally accepted criteria, there is no universal body 
enforcing adherence to these standards. The international system that evolved in the period 
covered in this dissertation — a network of nation-states, with new international bodies governed 
by those states — largely serves the interests of existing nation-states. There is no universal 
motive to recognize and protect inchoate political communities. As Samuel Moyn argues in The 
Last Utopia: Human Rights in History, even human rights are not an absolute, as upholding 
humanitarian interest can be interpreted in a way that advances state interests.® 

This proved a stumbling block for the East Turkestani, as for many other nascent political 
communities caught in the transition from imperial to nation-state system, many of which tried to 
apply Wilsonian self-determination to their own non-European homelands. Yet at least until 
1970 (and possibly later, judging from publications in the late 1980s),8°° Alptekin clung to the 
belief that international bodies were beholden to keep the promises he read in their idealistic 
declarations, and that East Turkestan would one day be recognized and its sovereignty supported 


simply because it fulfilled the criteria of for being a nation. 


8°5 Samuel Moyn, The Last Utopia: Human Rights in History (Cambridge, MA: Harvard university Press, 2012), 
212. 


806 For example, Isa Yusuf Alptekin, M. Ali Tas¢i and Omer Kul, Esir Dogu Tiirkistan Icin: Isa Yusuf Alptekin’in 
Miicadele Hatiralari (istanbul: Dogu Tiirkistan Nesriyat Merkezi, 1985) and isa Yusuf Alptekin, Dogu Tiirkistan 
Dévds1 (Cagaloglu-Istanbul: Marifet Yayinlari, 1981). 
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In the Hand of Fate 

While failure to advance national interest of potential sponsors was the most prominent 
factor in the East Turkestani’s inability to gain widespread recognition of and support for their 
political community, a host of other factors also affected outcomes. Neither the East Turkestani 
nor other main actors existed in a sanitized space; even the most carefully-laid plans could be 
interrupted by outside factors ranging from geopolitical shifts to weather, chance and 
convenience. 

Throughout the East Turkestani’s travels, geopolitics impacted both the framework 
within which they were understood and the opportunities available to them: when the end of the 
Second World War removed the threat of Imperial Japan and the United States gradually ceased 
military support of the ROC, making it easier for the PLA to so swiftly march on 
Sinkiang/Xinjiang; when the early Cold War narrative made it possible to cast the East 
Turkestani as tools of anti-Communism; when establishment of diplomatic relations between the 
PRC and Afghanistan made it possible for several hundred families from Altishahr to claim 
Afghani citizenship. The East Turkestani were also affected by domestic political developments 
outside of their influence in the lands they traversed. We see this in recently-independent India, 
when the East Turkestani’s 1949/1950 arrival in conflict-rift Kashmir placed them in the center 
of the new state’s attempts to consolidate control in the borderlands and determine the criteria for 
citizenship and residence. While the East Turkestani neither contributed to nor had direct 
connection to the debates concerning Kashmir’s status, the domestic political situation made 
India far less interested in indefinitely hosting the East Turkestani. 

At the same time, India could not easily block the East Turkestani from entry nor turn 


them back once they had reached Leh, again for reasons outside the actors’ control. Logistics 
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and infrastructure — the absence of a clear border across the Karakorum and presence of the first 
checkpoint 200 kilometers within the passes — made it impractical to “turn away” East 
Turkestani at the border; by the time any travelers crossed a checkpoint, they could have claimed 
to have been within Indian territory for months or years and thus India could not reliably know 
whether an individual had indeed just come over the border. The unreliability and inconsistency 
of technology, specifically communications, also hampered efforts at control. After seeking 
approval from Delhi to grant visas to the East Turkestani refugees fleeing the PLA, the telegraph 
lines at the Consulate General Kashgar went down for weeks; mail over the 18,000-foot passes 
traveled too slowly to facilitate communication. While effectively cut off from Delhi, the Consul 
General at Kashgar approved the East Turkestani’s visas; by the time communications were 
resumed and Delhi clarified their disapproval, the East Turkestani were already halfway over the 
passes. Once the Indian state understood that several hundred East Turkestani had crossed into 
Jammu and Kashmir, inclement weather prevented the state from forcing them back over the 
snow-blocked passes; their removal was not physically feasible in winter. In India and 
elsewhere, weather, climate, geography and chance — factors beyond any group’s control — all 
played strong hands in determining the opportunities open to the East Turkestani. 

Lastly, the interest — or ineptitude — of a single individual combined with chance 
encounters could also drastically change the fates open to the East Turkestani. In the 1930s, a 
chance encounter with Wang Zengxin launched Alptekin’s political career in the ROC. In the 
early 1940s, “Jabo Jang” (Zhu Jiahua) took on the East Turkestani and played a central role in 
gathering them in Chongqing. Owen Lattimore’s interest initially promised to bear fruit, while 
his fall from grace in the early Cold War (another instance of geopolitical interference) halted 


hopes of bringing East Turkestani experts to the United States. Both Loy Henderson and Fuat 
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Koprulu’s personal involvement were instrumental in securing the East Turkestani’s transfer to 
Turkey as within the framework of the United States Escapee Program. An inept USEP manager 
in Istanbul derailed proactive plans for the East Turkestani’s political involvement, while 
Alparslan Turkes singlehandedly dragged the community into rightwing politics following 
Bugra’s death. 
National Interest as a Decisive Factor in Determining Opportunities 

While raw chance and developments outside of their control played large roles in shaping 
the opportunities open to the East Turkestani, calculations concerning how the East Turkestani’s 
presence and inclusion — or absence and exclusion — could best serve different polities’ national 
interest had a decisive role. 


National Interest for Regional Actors in 1934 


When Bugra and other actors initially attempted to establish the East Turkestan Republic 
in 1933, Sheng Shicai had recently usurped power in Urumai and began re-asserting Chinese (if 
not necessarily ROC) dominance in the region. Sheng commanded an army and, after squashing 
the Gumul Revolt/Hami Rebellion, controlled the main trade routes between Inner China and the 
USSR. Support for Sheng allowed the Soviets access to East Turkestani markets and natural 
resources, while the East Turkstani were opposed to any Soviet interference. To the South, the 
British in India had long been embroiled in a “Great Game” involving Russia and the Qing 
Empire, and were wary of disrupting the thin veneer of Urumaqi’s control in Kashmir, especially 
during an era of mounting unrest across the border in Kashmir. While it appears that the new 
states of Afghanistan and Turkey both considered recognizing the East Turkestan Republic, East 
Turkestan had very little of tangible benefit to offer them in return. Aiding the East Turkestani 


was in no neighbor’s national interest. 
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National Interest in British India 


After the dissolution of the [First] East Turkestan Republic in 1934, remnant East 
Turkestani nationalists who trekked across the Karakorum to British India sought refuge, a safe 
place to recuperate, and alternatively tacit or active support. Continuing their policy during the 
brief life of the East Turkestan state, the British administration sought to distance themselves 
from involvement in East Turkestani politics and jeopardize tenuous relations with more 
powerful, stable polities like the Urumqi regime and the USSR. Assisting — or even being 
perceived to tacitly allow — the East Turkestani to return to Altishahr and campaign against 
Sheng’s government would have put the British in an “embarrassing” position. As before, the 
British were wary of any movement that could disrupt the uneasy status quo in Kashmir, where 
members of the local Muslim community were advocating for increased representation under the 
wealthy Hindu Maharaj. However, the British administration’s oftentimes extreme adherence to 
protocol in upholding ‘British’ mores often worked in the East Turkestani’s favor: while the 
British administration did not want to be accused of aiding an East Turkestani revolt, they were 
equally wary of international attention should East Turkestani die on Indian soil. The East 
Turkestani and 1941 band of Kazaks occasionally leveraged this fear to widen the margins of 
possible movement and extend their stay. The East Turkestani were also able to buy time to 
maneuver by providing the British false leads, which they seem to have known the British would 
follow and check for veracity, such as the multiple false Mohd. Amins arrested in 1935 and the 
Shah Mansur imposter. 


National Interest in Republican China 


To the Republic of China, the East Turkestani were a useful tool in their nation-building 


project. Interest in the East Turkestani arose within the framework of [Dungan] Muslim co- 
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option into a broader Chinese nationalist identity that was itself founded on anxiety concerning 
Japanese imperialist influence in borderland regions and an inflated estimate of the Muslim 
proportion of the ROC population. While Mandarin Chinese-speaking Muslims saw 
collaboration with the ROC as a means to exercise more political power, the ROC in turn saw 
co-option of Muslims as a means to counter Japanese influence and gain greater control in the 
borderlands. By the late 1930s, the ROC directly controlled only a fraction of the territories that 
had constituted the Qing Empire. KMT officials understood the co-option of trusted locals would 
provide a veneer of local leadership within the army and administration, and be the best means to 
regain territory without inciting rebellion. To regain control in Sinkiang, the ROC collected 
several dozen East Turkestani and trained them in ROC statecraft and military arts. As 
demonstrated by their response to the Sinkiang delegation of 1946, the ROC saw no reason to 
‘return’ administration to the East Turkestani after investing in securing Urumqi. Individual 
members of the ROC government held varying opinions on the East Turkestani’s right to 
eventual sovereignty; Zhu Jiahua and certainly Wang Zengxin demonstrated genuine sympathy 
for the East Turkestani desire for greater autonomy, though Zhu held that limited East Turkestani 


autonomy should be exercised under the ROC flag. 


National Interest in Independent India 

Newly-independent India did not see the presence of the East Turkestanis as advancing 
India’s national interest. The arrival of the East Turkestani in December of 1949 pressed yet 
unresolved — and not easy to resolve — issues including the right of individuals to reside in a 
locale of their choosing, state obligations to non-nationals within state borders, criteria for 
differentiating between migrants and refugees, and Delhi’s ability to enforce territorial integrity 


and population control, especially in the wake of partition. As the East Turkestani descended the 
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Karakorum into Kashmir, their arrival complicated national-local relations in the volatile region 
not fully under Delhi’s control. Their presence also drew international scrutiny, raising questions 
of state sovereignty vis-a-vis international institutions in a nation that had had newly shrugged 
off colonial control. Furthermore, protection of the staunchly anti-communist East Turkestanis 
promised to complicate relations with the PRC, with which India shares an extensive border. 
Furthermore, the East Turkestani’s prolonged stay would certainly be expensive for a state 
struggling to establish its economy. As viewed from Delhi, the East Turkestani’s presence could 
only detriment India’s national interests. 

To protect perceived national interests, India first tried to prevent the East Turkestani’s 
entrance and, when it became obvious that would be impossible, determined to encourage them 
to move on as soon as possible. As India did not want a diplomatic incident on its hands, the 
state took minimal steps to keep the East Turkestani from dying while on Indian soil, including 
engaging in basic humanitarian effort, and did not forcefully remove any East Turekstani. Indian 
actions were also informed by an understanding that some East Turkestani would rather be jailed 
(which would entail expensive long-term maintenance) than return to the PRC. And thus, 
because Delhi deemed the East Turkestani’s removal in India’s national interest, policy makers 
worked with external organizations to find a permanent solution for East Turkestan residence. 


National Interest and U.S. Support for East Turkestani Migration 


The entities India worked with to facilitate the transfer of the East Turkestani — Church 
World Services (CWS), the United States and the Republic of Turkey — were likewise motivated 
to promote the East Turkestani’s presence in a specific space out of belief that it would advance 


the three entities’ respective interests. Here, the CWS’s interests can be bundled with that of the 
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United States; though CWS was an independent international organization, it was heavily 
subsidized by the United States and encouraged to pursue U.S. interests in a Cold War context. 
The United States saw the East Turkestani as filling a Cold War era need for ardent anti- 
communist defectors or escapees from community states. While the East Turkestani were in 
India, Loy Henderson and other individuals in diplomatic and D.C. leadership positions 
determined that the East Turkestani could prove politically utile and thus hatched a plan to 
export this resource to an ally country (Turkey), most probably for further training. However, 
due to bureaucratic muddling at the United States Escapee Program offices in Ankara, the East 
Turkestani immigrants to Turkey were never involved in a formal program promoting U.S.- 
backed counter-communism advocacy. Furthermore, the East Turkestani’s own prerogatives 
interfered with U.S. interests. By the mid-1950s, East Turkestani advocacy for independence 
began to directly contradict U.S. interests. The United States supported the KMT’s claim to 
Sinkiang until it began establishing relations with the PRC in 1971. In the East Turkestani, the 
United States had sought ardent anti-communists who would actively work for U.S. and U.S.- 
ally geopolitical goals, not a political group that would use the security provided by U.S. 
programs to advocate for an independent state comprised of territory claimed by a U.S. ally. 
Not only was the East Turkestani’s claim to an independent state in direct contradiction 
to ROC claims, but East Turkestan would have little to offer strategically even if it were 
sovereign. Though rich in resources, a sovereign East Turkestan would have been surrounded by 
the USSR and PRC save a comparatively short border with a part of conflict-ridden Kashmir 
claimed by both India and Pakistan. Alone, it is unlikely an East Turkestani state would have 


stood a chance; maintaining its sovereignty would have required continuous investment and 
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could have precipitated direct Cold War conflict. The obvious benefit to the United States was 
minimal while both cost and risk would have been far too high. 

Even if East Turkestan had succeeded in becoming an independent nation after the Cold 
War, there is no guarantee that it would have become a solid, successful or even fully sovereign 
state. Instead, an independent East Turkestan would have faced many of the same issues 
plaguing recently-decolonized resource-rich small states around the world: development of the 
local economy without becoming reliant on — and under the sway of — large and powerful 
neighbors and maintenance of territorial integrity in the borderlands (especially in historically 
Kazak, Kyrgyz and Mongol-majority regions). Statehood is not a be-all-end-all solution, and a 
Sovereign State is not guaranteed to succeed. 


National Interest in Turkey 


Turkey backed the immigration of East Turkestani refugees as Turkish nationals out of a 
conviction that their presence, as bearers of ancient Turkic culture from the ancestral Turkic 
homeland, and their adoption of Turkish nationality would bolster the new nation’s specifically 
Turkic national identity. The notion of an independent East Turkestan directly undermined this 
ambition. Furthermore, were the East Turkestani to establish a sovereign state, Turkey would 
lose its status, so important to its early republican identity, as the world’s sole independent 
Turkic state. While a sovereign East Turkestan state was highly improbable in the early Cold 
War period, Turkey had little to gain from even tacit support of East Turkestani nationalism. 

For certain political groups within Turkey’s domestic political scene, however, co-option 
of East Turkestani ambition did further their own interests. Alparslan Turkes saw in the East 
Turkestani a resource that could be tapped to fuel his own campaign platform of strident right- 


wing anticommunism. However, as seen in Chapter 5, Alparslan selectively used the East 
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Turkestani’s presence at targeted events to promote his own political cause; he had no incentive 
to support East Turkestani sovereignty or any independent activity outside of his own political 
movement. Throughout their journey, the East Turkestani discover that the nation-state system 
prompted states to seek action that benefited national interest. This was not a system that 
inherently benefited or protected borderland people or other non-state actors. 
National Interest in the People’s Republic of China 

For East Turkestani who remained in the homeland — rebranded as Uyghurs in the 1950s 
— their homeland was coveted territory for the newly-established PRC. The PRC envisioned the 
region as one of untapped resources, and as a pressure valve for overcrowded areas to the east. 
As the Uyghurs comprised up to 98% of the population in the oases of Altishahr, the PRC was 
highly motivated to craft a narrative incorporating both land and people into the Chinese nation. 
The narrative built in the early PRC emphasized historic ties with the Chinese heartland, casting 
external occupation and imposition of the CCP government structures as responsible stewardship 
through employing the language of liberation and benevolent development. While the CCP never 
did see ‘boundless harvests’ in Xinjiang, the region did become an important source of 
agricultural products, textiles, precious metals and rare earth minerals. As seen at Bandung, and 
during subsequent religious delegations and state-sponsored Haj trips, the PRC’s Muslim 
populations also proved useful in developing relationships with Islamic and Muslim-majority 
states across Asia and the Middle East. 
Universal Precarity in the Nation-State System? 

Far from being unique, the precarity experienced by the East Turkestani reflects 
fundamental insecurity engendered by the nation-state system as it evolved in the early Cold War 


period. In this era, numerous residual problems, intraregional conflicts, and recurrent instability 
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originated in friction between states, “core” national populations and marginal communities that 
could not carve out a secure political belonging. 

As the experience of the East Turkestani demonstrates, merely eliminating the presence 
of a marginal community or forcing their assimilation does not address the source of insecurity 
and instability. This is because national interests and, accordingly, the standards for inclusion in 
the nation can shift. The national core is not homogenous — most national cultures are internally 
cohesive as a result of being defined against an other.®”’ Eliminating marginal groups that exist 
on the borders of national identity simply shifts another community formerly from the nation’s 
core to the margins. Just as with geographical formations, there will always be a border. 

The national core is not stable. Shifting national interests can lead to revised standards 
for inclusion into the nation and retraction of rights, recognition and legal residence formerly 
extended to communities when it is determined that their presence has ceased to align with 
national interests. When standards for determining inclusion shift, populations once standing at 
the core of national culture, or privileged by state policies, can find themselves on the edges of 
national belonging. This happened to the East Turkestani not just in their original homeland, but 
also in Kashmir and Turkey. In Kashmir longstanding trade communities were denied residence 
when the state of India was formed. In Turkey, while initially welcomed as “ancestral Turks” 
boosting the nation’s claim to a specifically Turkic national identity, policies changes in the 
1990s blocked East Turkstani claims to citizenship on ethnic grounds and thousands of East 
Turkestani who have sought refuge in Turkey since 2014 now find themselves illegal residents. 


As seen through the East Turkestani’s travails, inclusion and granting of rights are determined by 


8°7 Of Britons, Anderson states that “men and women decide who they are by reference to who and what they are 
not.” Anderson, 3. 
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perceived value that the group or individual in question adds to the state, the extent to which 
their presence and their reception of rights or residence furthers state interests. 

A lack of absolute belonging and access to rights engenders populations that are both 
vulnerable and potentially volatile. Peaceful populations content with their representation in 
government and allotment of rights rarely rebel. The chaos that wracked Altishahr/Sinkiang in 
the 1930s and 40s can be attributed to the basic lack of security faced by resident populations 
and aspirant power-holders. Thus, far from ensuring world peace, equal rights and access to 
rights, a nation-state system in which national interest is paramount provides no assured route to 
sovereignty, recognition for a self-declared group as a political community, or guarantee of 
rights. Any group or individual’s right to belong, and to hold and exercise rights, can be swept 
away when the political winds shift. A system based on national interest is a system that 
generates precarity. Numerous scholars have critiqued the human tragedy of political precarity 
on moral grounds, yet it is worth noting that political precarity is also expensive, as conflict 
consumes human and material resources that could otherwise be used for production. Reports 
from Altishahr throughout the 1930s, 40s and 50s, for example, comment on the extreme 
economic havoc wrought by civil strife, and the contradiction of impoverished communities 


living in a land of such rich resources. 


Nation-Building as a Universal Solution? 


This dissertation finds that, not only, as numerous scholars have already established, is 


nation-building constructed rather than organic, but that the nation-building project itself can 
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have an adverse effect.°° Nation-building is often put forth as a solution for the development of 
weak or ‘backward’ nations with the assumption that strengthening core national culture and 
state institutions will lead to greater political stability and more even access to rights within those 
borders.®°? However, nation-building projects are inherently exclusive, in that they define and 
reinforce non-belonging as much as they contribute to the strengthening of national culture and 
protections for those who fall within the national community. 

Where borderland communities are claimed by the state and integrated as minority 
nationals, as in the PRC, policies intended to support national interest can lead to the trammeling 
of even basic rights: freedom to practice one’s own religion and speak one’s native tongue, the 
right to a secure abode, the right to reside with one’s immediate family, freedom of movement, 


of speech, of thought, and the right to bodily integrity.*!° 


Instead of serving communities and 
individuals, an emphasis on nation-building can encourage subjugation of the local to the 
national and justify oppression of perceived opposition to the nation in the name of stability and 
security. As seen in the PRC from 1950 to the present, this can extend from appropriation of 
resources and labor for service of the nation, to forced homogenization of diverse cultures, to 
denial of rights and residence to longstanding communities. 


However, even in locales where official treatment of Uyghurs/East Turkestanis does not 


qualify as constitution a violation of human rights, the same fundamental assumptions 


8°8 See Raphael Utz, “Nations, Nation-Building, and Cultural Intervention: A Social Science Perspective,” Max 
Planck Yearbook of United Nations Law Online Vol. 9, No. 1 (2005), 617. 


8° The United Nations, for example, supports nation-building in fragile or developing states. 


810 For example, the “ Pair Up and Become Family” (244%}1\ 3%)” PRC policy forces Uyghur families to host Han 
Chinese civil servants in their home. “Uninvited guests keep watch for China inside Uighur homes,” Aljazeer, 
November 30, 2018. 
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concerning human-state relations hold true: the state’s interests are paramount. In crafting policy 
for marginal and migrant communities, national interest often trumps humanitarian interest. In 
India, the state deemed that it was not required to take in and shelter the East Turkestani and 
Delhi initially denied 1949 requests for entry. Treatment of marginal communities is shaped by 
their perceived utility to the state — not by unenforceable international standards. Despite the 
continual reinvention of their community from 1930 to 1970, the East Turkestani were rarely 
successful in convincing other states that East Turkestani interests aligned with national interest, 
and therefore experienced almost continuous instability. 

The Silver Lining: Humanitarian Interest as National Interest 

This dissertation primarily focuses on the interwar and early Cold War periods. The 
interwar period was marked with great optimism among aspirant states followed by an 
unwelcome realization, especially among formerly colonized spaces, that the new international 
order did not guarantee universal safety, stability and recognition and protection of rights. The 
early Cold War period was marked by political polarization and policies that elevated the end far 
above the means. However, these periods also witnessed growing concern with humanitarian 
interest. Political exiles and other marginalized groups could use this to their advantage when 
they, or external advocates, found a way to frame humanitarian interest as national interest in the 
host state. 

We see this most obviously in the present day: in the United States, Uyghur rights groups 
campaigned for investigation into the situation in Xinjiang and boycotting of goods 
manufactured using forced labor in the re-education camps using the language of freedom, 
human dignity, and human rights framed as American and Western values. Despite the 


substantial economic cost and damage to relations with the PRC, in 2020 the United States 
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Congress enacted a Uyghur Human Rights Policy Act, “[condemning] gross human rights 
violations of ethnic Turkic Muslims in Xinjiang” and explicitly linking the U.S. Policy towards 
the PRC to the situation in Xinjiang.®!! While it took two years between discovery of the camps’ 
existence and enactment of the Act, Uyghur rights activists and allies succeeded because they 
were able to frame support as a fundamentally American value and convince lawmakers that the 
benefits of upholding this value would further advance national interest than prioritizing 
economic and diplomatic relations with the PRC. As Bugra first learned in the 1930s, advancing 
East Turkestani interests requires convincing allies that East Turkestani interests are national 


interests. 


811 Uyghur Human Rights Policy Act of 2020 Public Law 116-145—June 17, 2020. 
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APPENDIX: CENTRAL CHARACTERS IN THE EAST TURKESTAN REPUBLIC 
Major Families Affiliated with the East Turkestan Republic 


Amina on Haj; 
Later a teacher in 
Chongqing 


Mohd. Amin Bugra_ | Abdul Karim | Abdur Ghaffar Qasim Jan Haji 
Brother-in-law_ | Mohd. Amin’s East Turkestan Republic 
and cousin servant; Originally | Foreign Minister; 

from Malakand, Srinagar-based trader; 

Afghanistan Head of Chinese 
Turkistan Trader’s 
Association, 1950 

Amina Bugra Mohd. Yunus Ain-ud-din Mohd. Niaz 

Wife Beg Relative, “imposter | ETR Advisor; Srinagar- 
Son Shan Mansur” based trader 

Cousin of Mohd. Amin 

Fatma Bugra Abdur Rahim Alim/Alam Haji Ahmad Tukhti 

Daughter Brother, studied | Related to Abdur Beg/Tokhta Akhun 
in Istanbul Ghaffar; ETR Son of Mohd. Niaz; 

secretary; associate of Mohd. Amin 
Possibly brother to 
Abdul Karim 

Ahmad Raza/ Mohd. Abdur Raham Abaid Ullah Nur Akhun 

Riza Bektin Pasha Brother (Abaidullah) ETR Revenue Minister 

Amina’s Brother Son of Alim Haji; Qasim Jan's Business 

Uncle to Niaz Mohd.; Kashgar Partner 

sent to school in Superintendent of — | Mohd. Amin’s host in 

Afghanistan and Police until 1949 Srinagar 1949-1952 

Turke 

Tursun Akhun Ahmad Akhund | Niaz Mohd Sher Ali 

Accompanied Bugra Servant Son of Alim Haji; Uncertain relationship 

in Afghanistan; Nephew to Ghaffar; 

Relationship went on Haj with 

uncertain. Amina; sent to 

school in 
Afghanistan and 
Turkey; Cousin to 
Bektin and nephew 
to Mohd. Amin 

Zaynal Rashid-ud- 

Wife din/Abdur Rashid 
Mohd. Amin’s 
servant; 
Accompanied 
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